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b hax have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
4 neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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This young fellow—let’s call him Butch—carries a lunchbox to 
school. It always has sandwiches in it. 
Butch, therefore—plus all the other lunch-toting school children—plus 
all the fathers and big brothers who carry lunch to work—represents 
a tremendous lot of sandwiches . . . and an important market for bakers. 
To cash in fully on the sandwich market, wise bakers give thoughtful 
attention to their rye bread, taking pains to give it the greatest possible 
appetite appeal. For them, Pillsbury produces a line of rye flours outstanding 
in flavor and baking quality. They’re a mighty good foundation ee Dotted Circle 
on which to build a thriving rye bread business! Rese, J 


: PILISBURY'S eve viciitg ec. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. * General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WIN IN A WALK with Atkinson’s—it’s Bin-aged. Aerated before, during and 
after storage—matured by controlled time and temperature—Atkinson’s flour 


comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. Atkinson’s is always uniform, 
too, because long runs for our 50,000 cwt. storage bins mean more accurate mill- 
ing., Switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED!* 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER aay IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME GE 


emo 
*“It’s Bin-aged” trade mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 
give you there 
needed 
advantaged 





1 Merck Enrichment Wafers ? The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a « duction provides you with s are manufactured under ‘ 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 

particles. This promotes uni- _ free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 

form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 


ment ingredients. 






















‘These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 








* 







Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 








RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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With Ismerta 


Relying on ISMERTA quality makes 
your flour buying problems much easier. 
For ISMERTA is uniform, dependable, 


standardized. You're building on a firm 


foundation when you base your bread 


formulas on this superior flour. Bakers 


find it responds readily to any day to 


day shop needs. 
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THE [smeRtT-HINCKE MILLING 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 22 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
CONAN G 





Worthy of the Name... 


The good baking qualities of KELLY’S FAMOUS today are worthy of this 

respected brand name, known for many years as a mark of the highest 
- quality in flour. KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest of wheats with 

traditional milling craftsmanship. Y ou’ll like the bread it makes. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














Get all of “ae Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 







MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 100 LBs. NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
a 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 


KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Qualiy 
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Don’t be annoyed by “wrorig num- 
bers” any longer. 


For Breads, Pastries, Cookies and 
Cakes, Russell-Miller Flours are your 
dependable one-party line. 


Each number on the Russell-Miller 
exchange is uniformly standardized by 
the same laboratory and test-bakery 
controls. Each will bake a wide-variety 
of products successfully. Each handles 
routinely because it’s a related part of 
a complete quality group. 











Plug into the Russell-Miller Flour 
line and know that you have the right 
party to make yours successful baking! 
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Millfeeds Enter Flour Export Picture 





INCREASED FEEDING OF WHEAT 
SEEN IF OFFAL OUTPUT DROPS 


Suggestion of 90% Extraction Export Flour Loses Merit in 
View of Short Corn Crop and Growing Demands 
for Millfeed as Livestock Feed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A swiftly chang- 
ing situation in grain supplies appears 
to have altered the chief considera- 
tions which caused the sharp curtail- 
ment in flour exports in the Septem- 
ber allocation period. Following that 


sharp drop in the flour percentage ' 


of the export program, several gov- 
ernment officials remarked that the 
cut was too drastic, but the emphasis 
on the potential dollar saving was 
seen as the controlling factor in fu- 
ture allocations. 

One government official stated last 
week that he believed the milling in- 
dustry should be given a higher share 
of the export program and suggested 
that flour be exported at the rate of 
350 tons to every 1,000 tons of wheat 
exported. 


Suggests 90% Extraction 


Another official stated that if the 
milling industry would offer 90% ex- 
traction flour to the government, the 
financial objection to 72% extraction 
flour would be eliminated and pro- 
vide the basis for expanded flour ex- 
ports. 

With the dark outlook for the corn 
crop, these proposals appear to have 
lost their original merit, if any, and 
emphasis has shifted to domestic poli- 
cies which will maximize feed sup- 
plies. 

Trade observers have pointed out 
that curtailment of millfeed supplies 
through the production of higher ex- 
traction flours would further deplete 
the already low feed stocks and force 
feeders to the direct feeding of wheat 
when they are denied millfeeds. With 
the full impact of the short corn and 
oat crops falling on the wheat crop, 
it is urged that the government use 
every means at its disposal to con- 
serve wheat. 

While the government has revealed 
that under present supply conditions 
it cannot export more than 14.5 mil- 
lion tons of grains during the present 
crop year, emphasis on a curtailment 
of flour exports will actually mean a 
net gross increase in exports. In past 
years, the government has calculated 
its export tonnage on the basis of 
Wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent. By so doing it has ob- 
tained credit in terms of tonnage in 
excess of what was actually lifted. 
For example, on the basis of 72% ex- 
traction flour, only 72% of wheat 
tonnage actually was exported as the 
by-products remained in this country. 
The export total claimed, however, 
was measured in tons of wheat. When 
this method is taken into considera- 
tion, trade sources claim an expan- 
sion of the wheat tonnage is in effect 
an actual increase in the export pro- 
gram. 

Millfeed a Strong Point 


From the standpoint of conservation 
of wheat supplies, observers here 


think that the milling industry can 
make out a strong case for an en- 
largement of the flour percentage in 
the export program by citing the 
need for millfeeds at home and the 





danger that if millfeeds are scarce 
or unobtainable, feeders will drain off 
wheat stocks by direct feeding. 

Legal authority to place use restric- 
tions on wheat and other grains for 
feed and industrial purposes are lack- 
ing and it is possible that the US. 
Department of Agriculture will see in 
an expansion of supplies of millfeeds 
the best method to halt heavy in- 
roads into wheat stocks through di- 
rect. feeding of this grain to animals. 

A milling industry committee is 
scheduled to meet here with govern- 
ment officials Sept. 8 to discuss the 
flour export program. 








British Decline October Flour, 
Grain Allotments; U. S. Will Hold 


WASHINGTON—Following formal 
notification that the United Kingdom 
will not pick up its October wheat 
and flour allocations, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials stated 
that the quantities authorized for the 
U.K. account will be held in a general 
grain pool and will not be distributed 
to other claimants at this time. 

It is understood that the U.K. has 
been able to improve its internal sup- 
ply situation materially and is now 
believed to hold between 8 and 10 
weeks’ supply of cereal grains and 
flour, which gives some leeway in the 
October period. 


To Hold in Reserve 


In retaining the U.K. allocation in 
the general grain pool, it is admitted 
that it will be held especially for 
the U.K. later in this crop year. The 
U.K. supply position will worsen 
steadily between this time and Feb- 
ruary, on the basis of the current 
outlook, and it is expected that the 
country will require these stocks at 
that time. 

The U.K. statement of requirements 
has been pared down steadily since 


originally offered, reflecting an ex- 
cellent record of indigenous collec- 
tions, step up in delivery from Can- 
ada under the U.K.-Canadian con- 
tract, larger than expected supplies 
from Australia and improved rate of 
delivery from Argentina. 


No Predictions Made 


In declining the October allocation, 
U.K. officials made no predictions 
when Britain will re-enter U.S. mar- 
kets for wheat and flour, but it ex- 
pected that as soon as some adjust- 
ment is made in British finances, the 
country will be back in this market. 
The U.K. October allocation was for 
59,500 long tons wheat and 12,000 
long tons flour. 

If, however, the U.K. is able to 
fill its requirements from sterling 
currency areas or from debtor na- 
tions and will not require the reserve 
made possible by the rejection of the 
October allocation, USDA officials 
say that it will be made available 
for other applicants of whom there 
are many. 

The U.K. plans to pick up its Sep- 
tember allocations as_ previously 
scheduled. 


Brazil, Ecuador 
Credit Guards 
Recommended 


WASHINGTON — The terms and 
discounts committee of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. has considered 
terms of payment relative to sales to 
Brazil and Ecuador and recommends 
that irrevocable letters of credit be 
used exclusively in connection with 
sales to these countries, according to 
a circular sent by the association to 
its members recently. 

The credit situation in Brazil and 
Ecuador is highly volatile and ex- 
change is uncertain, the circular 
states. The committee further rec- 
ommends that credits be opened be- 
fore shipments leave the mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WALTER VERHOEFF LEARNS 
AMERICAN MILL METHODS 


KANSAS CITY—Walter Verhoeff, 
son of Theodore Verhoeff, owner of 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, flour im- 
porters of Rotterdam, Holland, ar- 
rived here last week to spend six 
months with the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. in studying all phases of the 
milling business and learning Ameri- 
can business methods. Mr. Verhoeff 
is starting in the laboratory of the mill 
and later will work in other depart- 
ments of the company. 

Verhoeff’s Meel-Import has repre- 
sented the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
in Holland for more than 30 years, 
while a personal connection with 
John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land firm, extends even farther back 
before Mr. Cain’s association with 
the Midland company. Mr. Verhoeff 
sold flour in Holland for the Cain 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, found- 
ed by Mr. Cain’s father. 








Wheat Feeding Not Heavy Yet, but 
Volume to Depend on Corn Outturn 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials are urging 
that the growing concern over alleged 
shortages of feed supplies be moder- 
ated on the basis of surveys that the 
government has just completed in re- 
gard to the use of wheat by feed man- 
ufacturers and feeders. 

A sampling of the grain growing 
areas at this time reveals that the 
use of wheat for feed has not in- 
creased as sharply as has been widely 
claimed. The government survey 
shows that wheat is now being fed 
at a rate of approximately 280 million 
bushels annually. Use of wheat for 
feed last year was held down to ap- 
proximately 190 million bushels 
through the device of government use 
restrictions on the commercial feed 
industry, which were in force until 
June 30, 1947. 

Some acceleration in channeling of 
wheat to the commercial feed indus- 
try has been found, but these pur- 


chases are seen as hedges against 
a short corn crop and there is no in- 
dication discernible at this time, ac- 
cording to government authorities, 
to show broad use of wheat in feed 
mixtures. Officials believe that if the 
corn shortage does not prove as seri- 
ous as some people expect, the wheat 
stocks will come back into commer- 
cial channels. 

One factor which has delayed the 
use of wheat by livestock raisers has 
been the uncertainty of the corn out- 
turn. It is said that producers are 
deferring use of wheat in finishing 
off livestock until the final condition 
of the corn crop is ascertained. If 
a large part of the crop should re- 
sult in soft corn, it is predicted that 


‘producers will turn animals into the 


fields to consume the soft corn, which 
cannot be carried in storage. 

This recommendation of modera- 
tion concerning the feed situation is 
no indication that the USDA does 


not view the situation with natural 
anxiety. It is admitted that the trend 
to wheat for feed is now deferred by 
the foregoing factors, and if the corn 
crop does not show recovery above 
the recent gloomy estimate of ap- 
proximately 2.4 billion bushels, a 
sharp hike in use of wheat in feeds 
will develop later in the year in the 
deficit areas. A short corn crop, plus 
a high percentage of wet or soft corn, 
will retard movement from the farm 
belt into the deficit areas and force 
feed consumers there to substitute 
wheat. 

-Continuing studies of the condition 
of the corn crop are being made by 
the USDA and the recent change in 
weather conditions leads to some real, 
but slight, optimism. States like Mich- 
igan, which are not sensational corn 
producing regions, are showing 
marked improvement since beneficial 
rains have fallen. In fact, for this 

(Continued on page 89) 
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14,500,000-Ton Export Goal Affirmed 





NORRIS E. DODD REVIEWS 
U. S. AIMS AT FAO SESSION 


Exports of 18 to 20 Million Tons Grain Held Necessary to 
Keep Rations at Current Levels in Western. 
Europe; Smaller Surplus Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Despite deterior- 
ation of the total U.S. grain crop 
outturn, the government is sticking 
to its previously announced intention 
to export 14.5 million tons of grain 
during the current crop year, Norris 
E. Dodd, undersecretary of agricul- 
ture, told the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 
in Geneva last week. 

Affirming. earlier statements made 
by International Emergency Food 
Council leaders that this export pro- 
gram will not maintain rations at 
current levels in western Europe, Mr. 
Dodd stated that western Europe and 
other food shortage areas would re- 
quire 18 to 20 million tons of grains 
to keep rations at last year’s level. 
Including a 6 million ton feed grain 
requirement for the shortage areas 
of the world,. requirements for cereal 
grains amount to 50 million tons, Mr. 


ee —_> 


Dodd told the FAO. He pointed out 
that available exportable surpluses 
had fallen to 29 million tons from 
an earlier estimate of 32 million tons. 


Little Rehabilitation Seen 


This affirmation of reports carried 
earlier in The Northwestern Miller 
indicates that little if any rehabilita- 
tion will occur in western Europe 
this year. On the basis of previous 
experience in relief operations, it is 
clearly shown that government policy 
makers seriously underestimated the 
task of rehabilitation and that export 
shipments have provided little more 
than bare sustenance and little, if any, 
energy for restoration of industry and 
foreign agriculture. 

It is fair to conclude, important 
IEFC officials say, that this inability 
to make progress in rehabilitation 
definitely prolongs the world cereal 
crisis for another full crop year or 
into the 1948-49 crops. That the world 
crisis will be relieved at that time 
is of course predicated on the pros- 


———— 
OATS FUTURES STRIKE NEW 
HIGH; CORN FIRM 


CHICAGO—Oats futures struck a 
new all-time high here Aug. 30 of 
$1.12% and repeated the high mar- 
ket Sept. 2 before selling off about 
a cent. Corn futures have shown 
firmness recently, but have not got- 
ten back up to the all-time high of 
$2.47 recorded Aug. 22. The Sept. 2 
close on the September delivery was 
$2.4514, the high for the day. Opin- 
ions regarding condition of the corn 
crop since the cool wave and show- 
ers overspread the main belt 10 days 
ago show considerable variation. 














pect that the U.S. will again produce 
another record outturn of grains. A 
decline in the next wheat crop to 
average levels may further delay 
European rehabilitation. 


Soil Conservation Cited 


Mr. Dodd told the FAO session that 
“the high U.S. grain exports of last 
year, about equal to all that of the 
rest of the world combined, was due 
to good weather, hard work by farm- 
ers and temporary abandonment of 
soil conserving crop rotations.” 





“We-are willing to continue work- 
ing hard,” he continued, “but we must 
restore our soil and quit driving it so 
hard. We can’t rely on bumper crops 
every year.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director-general 
of FAO, told the delegates that the 
creation of a world food council was 
an urgent task at this time. He point- 
ed out that the FAO conference was 
meeting three months ahead of sched- 
ule due to the urgency of the world’s 
agricultural problems. 

At a press conference, he empha- 
sized that the world food problem is 
essentially linked with industrial pro- 
duction, and that only a world food 
council, equipped with adequate pow- 
ers, could take steps to meet the sit- 
uation. Machinery to promote defi- 
nite, concrete measures is needed, he 
said. 

Four nations were admitted to 
FAO membership at Geneva, bringing 
the total to 53. New members are 
Austria, Finland, Pakistan and Siam. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John Cipperly 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Between the lines of the statement 
of Norris E. Dodd, under secretary 
of agriculture, concerning world 
grain supplies issued before the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations at Geneva last week 
are to be found some stark realities 
which must provoke reflection and 
deep consideration among the grain 
and food processing industries. 

Without equivocation, Mr. Dodd 
related that our hopeful goal of 14.5 
million tons of 
grain exports this 
year is inadequate 
to maintain the 
rations of foreign 
recipients of the 
levels of last year. 
Last year’s ration 
level was inade- 
quate to effect re- 
habilitation, which 
is our ultimate aim 
unless we are to 
permit most of 
western Europe to 
retrogress to a point where poverty 
becomes chronic and a constant drain 
on supplies which could only be fi- 
nanced by continued contributions 
from our taxpayers. 

Rehabilitation in western Europe 
this year would require an export 
program of 18 to 20 million tons 
from our grain supplies, Mr. Dodd 
stated. He revealed doubts that we 
could reach such a goal, and be- 
hind those doubts must be concealed 
the inference that some method must 
be found whereby this nation can 
check or prevent a prodigal use of 
our grain reserves so that they can 
be used to the best advantage to 
implement the master plan for the 
rehabilitation of Europe, which will 
result. from the international confer- 
ences between the stricken war-torn 
countries of Europe and the US. 


John Cipperly 


Deliveries Insufficient 


As this publication noted many 
weeks ago, the past two years of 


relief operations have been a fail- 
ure in promoting rehabilitation be- 
cause the amount of food delivered 
to the stricken countries was insuf- 
ficient to give the populations phy- 
sical energy and moral stamina to 
move themselves off dead center. 
Again this same condition is about 
to occur, not only according to Mr. 
Dodd, but in the opinion of such 
widely -informed international ex- 
perts as D. A. FitzGerald, secretary 
general of the International Emer- 
gency Food Council and James Mc- 
Ansh, grain chief of the FAO. 


(Continued on page 91) 


H. H. Green Slated 
for Presidency of 
Grain, Feed Group 


ST. LOUIS — Henry H. Green, H. 
H. Green Mill & Elevator Co., Pat- 
tonsburg, Mo., will be the new presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. for the coming year, 
F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, 
retiring president, has announced. 
Mr. Green is president-designate by 
reason of being first vice president 
and will be installed as president at 
the association’s annual convention 
here Sept. 14-16. 

Mr. Green has been a director of 

‘the association since 1933 and first 
vice president the past two years. He 
is the first Missourian to head the 
association since 1906. 

Operator of grain elevators at Pat- 
tonsburg, Kidder, Hamilton, Brecken- 
ridge and Lock Springs, Mo., Mir. 
Green also is president of the First 
State Bank of Pattonsburg. He was 
born on a farm near Monroe City, 
Mo., and opened his first business, a 
feed store, there. He purchased a 
grain elevator at Pattonsburg in 1917. 

Mr. Green has served as president 
of the Pattonsburg School Board and 
the Board of Public Works, chairman 
of the local Boy Scouts committce 
and president of the Missouri Grain 
Dealers & Millers Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKEENE WHE-ESTA SEPT. 8-9 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. . 
Okeene, Okla., will hold its annual 
Whe-Esta Sept. 8-9, featuring ex- 
hibits of certified wheat from that 
area. Other features of the entertain- 
ment will include a rodeo, parade, 
community fair and the crowning of 
a wheat queen. 











Flour Production in August Up 
From July Total 


Flour mills reporting production figures to The Northwestern Mil! 


manufactured 17,481,963 sacks of flour during August. This is an increase of 
937,461 sacks over the July output of those same mills. These same mills re- 
ported production of 16,003,850 sacks during August, 1946, or 1,478,113 sacks 


less than that for the past month. Two years ago the production for Augus 


was 16,022,176 sacks and three years ago 14,489,892. 


The most recent comparative figures available between the Bureau 
the Census production reports and reports of mills supplying The Northwes' 
ern Miller with data are for June and during that month the mills reporti 
to this journal accounted for 67% of the U.S. total flour output. Assumin: 
that the mills operated at the same rate of capacity, the figures reported 
The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour producion for the U.S. duri: 


August was 26,092,000 sacks. 


vWogGd 1 = 


During August, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 2))- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the United States, mace 
920,022 sacks of durum products, an increase of 175,102 sacks over the ou'- 
put for July and 214,608 sacks over the output for July, 1946. 


: Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The Nort 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














August Previous - August * 
. 1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest pf Pevis Peis SATS be ee *4,156,170 3,886,601 3,869,955 3,689,275 3,293,221 
SED, 6 0 Seigico b's p oda tes te 6,805,425 7,004,907 6,308,412 5,655,149 5,160,5 
Buffalo Ft5-4 Wo Se cease biol bs i 2,404,322 1,806,419 2,201,019 2,379,854 2,047,6 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,624,762 2,327,205 2,177,619. 2,682,934 2,437,4 
North Pacific Coast ...,....... 1,491,284 1,519,370 1,446,845 1,614,964 1,551,0- 
RMN, ip Ni-ethre ls od wwe dee bok 17,481,963 16,544,502 16,003,850 16,022,176 14,489,8 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
August Previous c August 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
eer rr tee *920,022 744,920 705,414 708,829 889,51 


*Preliminary. 
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§. GARTLAND HORAN 
DIES AFTER RELAPSE 


—~<- 
Nationally Known Flour Distributor 
Suffers Setback Following Re- 
cent Operation 


PHILADELPHIA — S. Gartland 
Horan, one of the most widely known 
flour distributors of the country, died 
suddenly in a hospital in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Aug. 31. He was approxi- 
mately 53 years of age. For years 
Mr. Horan had maintained a summer 
home on the Jersey coast, and it was 
there that he was stricken ill a week 
ago. He was taken immediately to a 
hospital and an operation performed, 
from which he was apparently recov- 





S. Gartland Horan 


ering, -when a_ relapse occurred, 
which he could not overcome. 

Mr. Horan was a member of a fam- 
ily long distinguished in the flour 
business. His father was Hubert J. 
Horan, and he continued to operate 
his flour brokerage business under 
that name. Mr. Horan also operated 
the William Penn Flour Mills Co., to- 
gether with James R. Affleck and 
others. 

Probably no one in the country 
has been more active in trade asso- 
ciation work in behalf of the indus- 
try than Mr. Horan. He was a past 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, serving in that 
capacity during the days of the proc- 
essing tax difficulties. He had also 
served that organization as chairman 
of many of its prominent commit- 
tees, rendering especially valuable 
work for its contract committee. 

Mr. Horan was also a past presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association 
of Flour Distributors, which he like- 
wise had served in many other ca- 
pacities over a long period of years. 

His activities went outside of his 
own industry, however. He was vice 
president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, and a director of 
the Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad. 
He was also a director and trustee in 
a number of other enterprises. Among 
his clubs was the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia. 

Funeral services are scheduled at 
10 a.m., Sept. 4, at St. Colman’s 
Church, Ardmore, Pa. 

Mr. Horan is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a brother, among others. 
¥ ¥ 

To know S. Gartland Horan was 
to love him. Under his most vigorous 
and energetic characteristics, resided 
a deeply sincere and kindly soul. Mr. 
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Horan never thought of being loyal 
to his friends. He was innately that 
way without thinking about it. 

Graced with an abundance of men- 
tal and physical energy, Mr. Horan 
gave freely of his many qualities to 
the industry of which he was a mem- 
ber. His accomplishments in that re- 
spect will be remembered with ad- 
miration for years to come. 

However, it is entirely aside from 
his many fine contributions to busi- 
ness that Mr. Horan will forever be 
remembered by his’ innumerable 
friends. He was a devoted husband 
and father, a devout Catholic and a 
sincere worker in any charitable 
cause in which he might become in- 
terested. 

But among his many close friends, 
“S. Gartland” will always be remem- 
bered for his great loyalty. Because 
of this and his many other splendid 
characteristics, to know him was to 
love him. W. G. M., Jr. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. McLEAN LEASES 
N. Y. SOFT WHEAT MILL 


AVON, N. Y.—The 200-sack Glen 
Avon Mills, in the heart of the New 
York soft wheat district, recently 
was leased by W. D. McLean, who is 
operating the plant and supervising 
production of its soft winter wheat 
flour. 

Mr. McLean has been in the milling 
business all. his life, and previous 
connections include service with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. He was 
general superintendent of all mills 
of the latter company. He was asso- 
ciated with the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. at the inception of its Kansas 
City plant and recently has been a 
mill consultant and milling engineer. 

The Glen Avon Mills has been in 
the Light family under the same 
name for the past 70 years. Its most 
recent operator was W. E. Light, who 
retired because of -ill health. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PLANNED 
AT SACRAMENTO PORT 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — The 
Sacramento-Yolo Port District Com- 
mission is considering construction of 
a 500,000-bu. elevator for storage of 
sacked and bulk grain to serve the 
entire northern California area. 

Plans call for expenditure of $500,- 
000 if the elevator is erected. Funds 
will be sought when the public votes 
at a terminal facilities: bond issue 
election this fall. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW HART ELEVATOR PLANNED 


JAMESTOWN, KANSAS — The 
Hart Grain Co. recently let a con- 
tract for construction of a new ele- 
vator here with a storage capacity of 
80,000 bu. The new structure will be 
of steel and concrete, according to A. 
R. Peterson, manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS OPENS SALES 
OFFICE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO—V. C. Douglas, «vice 
president of the St. Regis Sales Corp., 
has announced the opening of a multi- 
wall paper bag sales office in Minne- 
apolis to service the flour milling in- 
dustry in that territory. 

The Minneapolis office is located 
at 2013 Foshay Tower, and is under 
the supervision of Harry A. Hughes. 
It will operate within the central 
sales district and brings to 23 the to- 
tal number of offices that St. Regis 
maintains throughout the country for 
the sale of multiwall paper bags. 
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GRAIN HARVEST PRACTICALLY 
COMPLETE; SEEDING STARTS 


Harvest Continues in Border States, Northern Rocky 
Mountain Region; Winter Wheat: Planting Begins in 
Kansas, Nebraska; Plowing Delayed in Midwest 


The small grain harvest is prac- 
tically complete, except in a few 
states along the northern border and 
in the northern Rockies. Considerable 
plowing was done in much of the 
East and the upper Ohio Valley where 
rainfall conditioned the soil, but in 
the southern plains and much of the 
Midwest the soil is still too dry, ex- 
cept locally. Winter wheat seeding 
has begun in western Kansas and 
Nebraska. 


Montana Harvest 


The harvesting of winter wheat has 
been completed in many of the south- 
eastern counties of Montana, . and 
some south central counties are near 
completion of the harvest. The spring 
wheat harvest now is quite general, 
although rains have somewhat im- 
peded work in all sections of the 
state. However, the rains have been 
beneficial to most of the late planted 
crops. 

North Dakota had hot and dry 
weather. Progress was made in har- 
vesting of wheat, with yield and qual- 
ity reported good to very good. Com- 
bining and threshing of small grains 
was active in South Dakota, with 
returns indicating fair to very good 
yields and quality, depending on when 
the grains were sown. Hot, dry weath- 
er also prevailed in South Dakota. 


Planting Preparation 


Preparation of seedbeds continued 
in Kansas, except in northern areas 
and some western counties where the 
topsoil was too dry for plowing. The 
progress of moving the wheat piled 
on the ground in western counties 
was only fair, with rather large 
amounts still remaining to be han- 
dled. Recent precipitation has im- 
proved topsoil conditions for wheat 
seeding this fall in most of the west- 
ern areas. Volunteer wheat has been 
slow in sprouting due to dry topsoil 
operations in the immediate future. 
A few farmers in the extreme west- 
ern counties were reported to have 
started seeding. wheat. Planting also 
was reported in western Nebraska. 

In Oklahoma the preparation of 
seedbeds for fall seeding of small 
grains is being delayed because of 


drouth conditions. There were local 
showers, but the weekly precipita- 
tion was considerably below normal 
in all areas. 

¥ ¥ 


Canada Has Ideal Weather 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
harvest is progressing favorably, fol- 
lowing fairly general rains of.a week 
ago. In some areas the ground is still 
water-logged, and early cut grain 
is growing in the swath. However, 
this is confined to a small section of 
the Red River Valley in Manitoba. 
Yields of all grains show wide varia- 
tion, and there will be a greater num- 
ber of grades, particularly wheat, 
than for several years. There is every 
indication now that No. 3 northern 
may supplant No. 2 northern as the 
predominating grade as far as the 
1947 crop is concerned. Flax is the 
only crop reported to show improve- 
ment in the past three weeks. 

Weather is ideal for harvesting, 
with temperatures generally above 
70 during the day and in the 40’s dur- 
ing the night. Sawfly damage appears 
fairly heavy in southwestern Sas- 
katchewan and southern Alberta, and 
latest surveys indicate a fairly gen- 
eral influx of grasshoppers. Many are 
fearful that a dry year in 1948 may 
result in serious losses to crops from 
this pest. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED DEPARTMENT 
OPENED BY L. R. JEWELL 


KANSAS CITY—L. R. Jewell & 
Son, exclusively flour brokers in Kan- 
sas City for more than 35 years, an- 
nounced this week the addition of a 
millfeed brokerage department. Ef- 
fective Sept. 1, Mrs. Carrie B. McKay 
will be in charge of the new depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. McKay formerly was adminis- 
trative assistant to the Army Air 
Force Inspection Office at Kansas 
City. Jewell & Son was established 
in 1912, and offices are located at 626- 
629 20 West 9th St. Building. The 
expansion will enable the company to 
give a more complete service to mill- 
ers of the Southwest. 











R. W. Goodell Honored at Party 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. W. Goodell, 
who retired Sept. 1 as president of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
was honor guest at a farewell party 
at the Minikahda Club. Aug. 29, giv- 
en by executives of the company. 
Thirty-two company officials were 
present, including representatives 
from Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Goodell was presented with a 
desk and chair for his den at home. 
Until his retirement, he had served 
as president of Commander-Larabee 
since 1942. Mr. Goodell joined the 
company as vice president in 1930 
and became executive vice president 
in 1936. Prior to his connection with 
Commander-Larabee, he served as 
vice president of the King Midas 
Flour Mills. 

Mr. Goodell served on the board 


of directors and executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and for five years was chairman 
of the MNF crop improvement com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Goodell’s health has not been 
good recently and his resignation 
from the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. was at the insistence of his 
personal medical advisors. He plans 
to rest, dividing his time between 
his summer home at Encampment 
Forest on the north shore of Lake 
Superior and his year around home 
on Lake Minnetonka, near Minne- 
apolis. 

C. M. Hardenbergh succeeded Mr. 
Goodell as president of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. and E. J. Quinn 
was appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the organization, to succeed 
Mr. Hardenbergh. 
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WASHINGTON—A meeting of the 
cabinet special food committee will 
be called when President Truman re- 
turns from Brazil to consider a grain 
trade proposal for a general confer- 
ence to review the nation’s export 
program in the light of the sharply 
reduced corn crop. 

This was announced by John R. 
Steelman, special advisor to the Presi- 
dent, in a reply to R. C. Woodworth, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, who earlier 
had written President Truman re- 
questing the general conference. 

Mr. Steelman wrote that he would 
take up the question as soon as he 
could get in touch with the interested 
agencies, explaining that, “I want to 
discuss the whole matter, particularly 
the reduced corn crop, with the cabi- 
net food committee before making 
any decision.” 


Anderson Heads Committee 


Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, who heads the food com- 
mittee, is in Honolulu. Other mem- 
bers are George C. Marshall, secre- 
tary of state, and W. Averell Harri- 
man, secretary of commerce. 

In his letter to the President, Mr. 
Woodworth called attention to the 
fact that the present export program 
was established when corn crop pros- 
pects were more promising. His sug- 
gestion was made after the latest mid- 
month corn report from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics predicted 
that this year’s corn crop will be be- 
low 2.5 billion bushels, the smallest 
since 1936. 

Mr. Woodworth’s letter followed a 
pledge made a month earlier that 
the council would cooperate with the 
government in any program designed 
to keep the public fully informed on 
the grain situation. The latest com- 
munication renewed this assurance 
of cooperation and stated that the 
council would be pleased to supply 
a competent man to assist in making 
the review. 

Mr. Steelman indicated that no de- 
cision on the conference will be made 
until the presidential party returns 
from Brazil, probably between Sept. 
15 and 20. He commented that the 
NGTC has always cooperated with 
the administration and he appreciat- 
ed the council’s offer to review the 
grain situation. 


Letter Quoted 
The following is the text of the let- 
SERRE SER AIS RAMEE IO RE A TEI NE LERRRS SPNALON A ISIS 


INCOME TAX INFLUENCES 
HOLDING OF WHEAT 


Because of advantages in income 
tax calculations, as well as for the 
purpose of maintaining feed and seed 
reserves in case a poor outlook de- 
velops for the 1948 grain crop, it ap- 
pears that an above-normal percent- 
age of the spring wheat crop will not 
move to terminals until late winter 
or spring—perhaps late spring. This 
opinion was expressed by the North- 
ern Pacific railroad in a Sept. 1 re- 
port. There is only slight apprehen- 
sion over the possibility of price de- 
clines. Grain car shortages have al- 
ready backed up the crop into stor- 
age on the farm. Generally, farmers 
do not need to sell to meet current 
or prospective obligations. These fac- 
tors are all conspiring to prolong the 
marketing period. 
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Cabinet Group to Consider NGTC 
Proposal for Export Conference 


ter sent to President Truman by Mr. 
Woodworth: 
My Dear President Truman: 

On July 24 the National Grain 
Trade Council assured you of its will- 
ingness to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with any agency of government you 
might designate to consider or for- 
mulate arrangements whereby the 
public might be fully informed on the 
actual supply and demand situation 
prevailing in grain. 

In view of the fact that export 
grain quotas were established for the 


crop year beginning July 1, 1947, 
when corn crop prospects were more 
promising and in the light of crop 
developments subsequent to our let- 
ter of July 24, we respectfully rec- 
ommend a conference of all interested 
parties to review the food export 
program of the U.S. 

We consider it of first importance 
that the public be fully informed on 
the impact of the foreign relief pro- 
gram on the American economy. 

We hope that such a conference as 
we suggest can be promptly ar- 
ranged. We renew our assurance of 
wholehearted cooperation and will be 
pleased to supply a man of national 
competence in grain handling to as- 
sist in a comprehensive review of 
this vital subject. 





Export Sales Flour Exceedingly 


Light; British Action Startling 


Flour export business dropped to 
nearly zero early this week, follow- 
ing completion of the French and 
Dutch buying in the last week of 
August. 

The French covered their quota 
allotments late last week on a basis 
of $5.40, Gulf, for 80% extraction. 
The French quota amounted to 24,- 
000 long tons, wheat equivalent, for 
the homeland and 11,000 for the 
German zone. 

The biggest export news current- 
ly is the British dollar exchange 
crisis which resulted in notification 
sent by the British to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that Octo- 
ber allocations of wheat and flour 
would not be taken up. The Sep- 
tember shipments will be taken, the 
British authorities said. Included in 
the October quotas was 12,000 long 
tons flour, wheat equivalent. The 
25,000 long tons clears for U.K.- 
Pacific areas of Hong Kong, etc., is 
not involved in the cancellation. 


Only a few smaller countries, such 
as Ireland, Netherlands, East Indies 
and Switzerland, have not yet cov- 
ered their October allocations, so 
that the major part of the claimant 
country business has been done. 

Latin American trade is stagnant, 
with little trade possible because Oc- 
tober-December licenses have not yet 
been issued. The trade expects the 
licenses the fore part of next week. 

Venezuela, which has had a sur- 
plus of flour in recent months and 
which has not taken up fully the 
quota allotted in the past quarter, 
has shown some interest and scat- 
tered sales were made to that 
country. 

Refusal of October allocations to 
Brazil has created considerable con- 
fusion, and some millers have flour 
booked there against which they had 
expected licenses. Importers there 
cannot understand the shutting off 
of all flour and are bombarding mills 
with protests. 
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Greek Aid Exports 
to Be Handled 


by Private Trade 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Commerce announced that private 
trade will handle exports of incen- 
tive civilian goods under the Greek 
aid program. In its announcement, 
the department explained that the 
use of private trade facilities was 
chosen to insure maximum procure- 
ment. 

The grain trade may note with 
some concern, however, that this 
policy does not extend to food pur- 
chases which will be reserved for 
government buying offices. 

The announcement followed a two- 
day session of the export-import in- 
dustry advisory committtee of the 
Department of Commerce here last 
week. At those meetings the flour 
milling interests were represented by 
A. B. Sparboe, president of the flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Further consultations with indus- 
try were promised by government of- 
ficials in connection with the Greek 
program. 

Among other topics discussed at 
the meeting was that of the German 
occupation zone. In this matter Maj. 
Gen. William H. Draper reviewed 
plans and policies now being devel- 
oped to put that country back into 
normal export-import trade channels, 
emphasizing the importance of re- 
storing normal commercial relation- 
ships. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURKEE DEMONSTRATION 


FERN GLEN, PA.—Bakers from 
the Hazleton area attended a demon- 
stration sponsored by Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods at the A.F.I. Bakery 
here. 








Apparent Official Disagreement 
Over CCC Grain-Buying Policies 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThere appears to 
be some sharp disagreement among 
federal officials over matters of broad 
policy regarding grain procurement. 

In one instance the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, over the sig- 
nature of Carl C. Farrington, assist- 
ant administrator for the Commodity 
Credit Corp., defends the govern- 
ment’s export wheat monopoly. 

In a second, and conflicting in- 
stance, the preliminary success of 
the International Trade Conference 
at Geneva, Switzerland, in breaking 
down the operations of internation- 
al monopolies and cartels is ap- 
plauded by Clair Wilcox of the U.S. 
State Department. 

Before examining the full state- 
ment of the agriculture department 
in regard to the wheat export mo- 
nopoly of the CCC, it seems appropri- 
ate to get into the record the com- 
plete remarks of Mr. Wilcox regard- 
ing monopolies. 

In closing the ITO sessions at Ge- 
neva, Mr. Wilcox said: 

“We have made the first attempt 
in history to apply uniform princi* 





ples of nondiscrimination and fair 
dealing to the trade of private and 
public enterprise. We have made the 
first approach through international 
action to the elimination of the 
abuses arising from the operations of 
international monopolies and cartels. 
We have enunciated for the first time 
a code of principles to govern the 
formation and operation of interna- 
tional commodity agreements.” 
Now, Mr. Farrington’s defense of 
the CCC wheat export monoply: 
“Turning procurement of export 
wheat back to private trade could 
result in widely fluctuating markets. 
The competitive bidding for available 
supplies between our domestic users 
and these foreign countries which 
are able to purchase would cause 
prices to rise sharply. As the ex- 
clusive buyers, CCC could purchase 
wheat in an orderly manner, stand- 
ing out with prices up, and of cover- 
ing a large proportion of its annual 
needs in the early part of the year 
when grain is moving in volume.” 
The CCC has bought wheat in a 
steady volume since the new crop 
movement began and prices have 
risen sharply and steadily. 
With its wheat procurement cov- 
ered through October, it is apparent 





that the government still must buy 
2.4 million bushels of grain, predomi- 
nantly wheat, to cover its export pro- 
gram for November and December. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration flour procurement for Oc- 
tober allocations just started last 
week, adding fuel to the bull mar- 
ket in grains. 

Therefore, it appears that CCC 
still has a sizable procurement job 
ahead with little opportunity to step 
out of the market when prices are 
up, as Mr. Farrington suggests. 

Against this claim of market gen- 
eralship on the part of the govern- 
ment procurement officials, private 
trade sources state with equal as- 
surance that the presence of govern- 
ment procurement officials in the 
market is clearly advertised and 
there is no opportunity to shield 
its operations with the result that 
the producers and other sellers, 
armed with the knowledge of the 
government program requirements, 
hold back offerings and compel the 
government to bid up the market. 
The recent advances in wheat, while 
in some degree influenced by the 
short corn crop prospect, is attrib- 
uted to the publicized impact of the 
heavy government buying. Were the 
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private trade given access to the 


_export market the natural element 


of uncertainty would be restored and 
procurement shielded so that sellers 
would not have the manifest ad- 
vantage they gain under the govern- 
ment programs. 


The Shuttle Train Plan 


Mr. Farrington sets forth, item 
by item, the inherent advantages of 
the CCC system. In regard to in- 
ternal transportation, he cites the 
use of shuttle train service as a de- 
vice through which the government 
has been able to obtain maximum 
utilization of the car supply. He fails 
to disclose, however, that this meth- 

(Continued on page 92) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


64% of 1946-47 
Wheat Exports 
Hard Winters 


Exports of United States wheat for 
the 1946-47 season included a larger 
percentage of hard red winter and 
white wheats. Wheat inspected for 
export during the period July, 1946, 
through June, 1947, amounted to 193,- 
165,000 bu., compared with 265,003,- 
000 for the previous season and only 
40,682,000 two years ago, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
reports. 

Of the 1946-47 exports nearly 64%, 
or 123,185,000 bu., were hard red 
winter wheat, all but 3,442,000 bu. 
of which graded No. 1. White wheat 
comprised slightly over 15% of the 
exports and totaled 29,447,000 bu. 
Hard red spring wheat accounted for 
about 13.5% and amounted to 26,- 
102,000 bu. About 6,791,000 bu. soft 
red winter wheat were inspected for 
export, leaving 7,640,000 bu. durum 
and mixed wheat. 

Of the 265,003,000 bu. wheat in- 
spected for export in 1945-46, about 
52%, or 137,514,000 bu., were hard 
red winter, nearly 33%, or 86,640,000, 
hard red spring, and a little over 
10%, or 27,300,000 were white wheat. 
Five percent, or 13,142,000 bu., were 
soft red winter wheat, while exports 
of durum and mixed wheat were 
negligible. 

Over half, or about 103 million 
bushels, of. the wheat inspected for 
export in 1946-47 moved out through 
gulf ports, about 51,500,000 through 
Atlantic ports and the remainder of 
38,500,000 bu. through Pacific Coast 
ports. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$40,000 ELEVATOR PLANNED 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
Continental Grain Co. has announced 
plans for the construction of a $40,- 
000 grain elevator at Tonkawa, Okla. 
The plant will be of timber construc- 
tion and will have a capacity of 40,- 
000 bu. grain, with adequate loading 
and unloading facilities. The con- 
struction contract has been awarded 
the Roberts Construction Co., Sa- 
betha, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RECREATION ADDITION BUILT 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co. is constructing a 
one-story 25 by 47 ft. addition to its 
milling plant on Miller St. at a cost 
of $13,000. The brick and steel build- 
ing will provide a lounge, lunch room, 
Showers and rest rooms for em- 
ployees, 
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CCC Continues Heavy Wheat Buyer; 
Higher Flour Bid Ups Purchases 


KANSAS CITY — After several 
days of inactivity, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Kansas City re-en- 
tered the wheat market, Sept. 2, con- 
tracting for wheat on the basis of 
2¢ over the Kansas City December 
future, basis No. 1 hard in store Kan- 
sas City, for December delivery of 
warehouse receipts, with the price 
to be set later. 

Under this type of purchase, the ac- 
tual cost of the wheat to the gov- 
ernment agency would not be deter- 
mined until a time chosen by the 
government and as_ hedges are 
brought in. 

At the low point in the Sept. 2 mar- 
ket, the transaction would be equal 
to an advance of about 844¢ over the 
last previous price paid by the CCC 
at Kansas City, and at the day’s close 
about 13¢ above the previous price of 
$2.35, Kansas City, for delivery of 
warehouse receipts by Sept. 30. 

Later, the CCC agency announced 
that no figures on the amount of 
wheat contracted for on this buying 
basis would be made public until the 
price had been set and the trade 
closed. Hence, officially the agency 
bought nothing on Sept. 2. 

This method of buying was given a 
very bullish construction by grain 
traders, who pointed out that such 
buying would be bound to have an ex- 
tremely strong effect on wheat fu- 
tures markets. They felt that few 
short sellers would be foolhardy 
enough to place orders in the pit 
when they might expect a big buy- 
ing order to close out a government 
transaction on possibly any price de- 
cline. 

The trade interpretation of the 
buying move was that the need for 
deferred wheat was imperative and 
that the agency wants to keep well 


ahead of its commitments this season 
by covering its requirements in this 
fashion, even if it is unwilling to fol- 
low the cash wheat advance at pres- 
ent. 

The buying was the first since Aug. 
26, when the agency began to stand 
by as market advances grew stronger. 
Since the start of the current year’s 
buying, the CCC has purchased 81,- 
913,000 bu. at Kansas City, exclusive 
of 2,176,000 bu. for the federal crop 
insurance program, which eventually 
may go into the CCC export program. 

The CCC office at Chicago also an- 
nounced Sept. 2 that it was entertain- 
ing offers of wheat. No announcement 


‘was made of purchases there. 


Steps Up Flour Purchases 


From Washington, the PMA re- 
ported that it bought 6,020,400 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
Aug. 22 to noon Aug. 29. Purchases 
of flour during the week through Aug. 
29 totaled 590,117 sacks. No corn, 
oats, barley or grain sorghums were 
bought last week. 

The comparatively large amount of 
flour sold to the PMA last week, de- 
spite the unattractive price basis that 
prevailed in relation to wheat, came 
as a surprise to most millers. 

Of the 590,117-sack total, about 
200,000 was soft wheat flour and a 
minor additional portion Pacific ex- 
port straight. 

The bulk of the purchases, how- 
ever, was made from small mills, 
widely scattered throughout. the coun- 
try in eastern, central and western 
areas. The sellers apparently needed 
running time and had wheat bought 
earlier at lower levels, which they 
could apply against PMA business. 

The absence of PMA buying in re- 
cent weeks has borne somewhat 





Ballard & Ballard Co. to Build 
Bulk Flour Storage, Feed Plants 


LOUISVILLE—A bulk flour storage 
and packaging plant and a formula 
feed plant will be built by Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., on property it 
recently bought from the Louisville 
Railway Co. 

The flour packaging plant will have 
a daily capacity of about 8,000 sacks 
and will include packing machines for 


the various sizes of cartons as well 
as 50- and 100-lb. bags. 

The formula feed mill will have a 
capacity of 60.tons an hour, tripling 
the company’s present feed plant 
capacity. 

A new flour mill, to be built later, 
will replace the company’s present 
5,500-sack-mill in Louisville. 





Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Drop 


HAVANA—Imports of U.S. flour into Cuba fell off in July after a sharp 
rise during June. The total for July was 183,422 200-lb. sacks, according to 
statistics compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician here. This com- 
pares with 243,590 sacks imported in June and 130,112 sacks in May. The 
seven-month total for this year is 1,214,378 sacks, compared with 955,749 


at the end of July last year. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 
































1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

JANUATY ......eeee 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 
February ......+++. 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,403 
March ....ccscceses 93,954 215,666 140,830 186,711 220,442 74,334 
APTI] wn cccscccceces 236,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 
MAY nccsccccsevcece 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
TUNE cccevsecccvece 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690 
GONG cv evweceesctyen 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 

Sub-totals ..... 976,613 1,011,113 1,130,973 1,670,229 955,749 1,214,378 
AUMUM, onc vcccccess 160,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 146,694 +; i ...... 
September ......... 47,661 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,9338 = ss ee 
October ........... 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 68,664 + i ...... 
November ........-. 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,787 236,666 #§;|}8«..... 
December ........- 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 ...6+. 

Totals .....:... 1,485,951 1,627,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 = = seaeee 





heavily on the smaller companies 
which have come to depend on this 
business for a substantial part of run- 
ning time. 

Wheat was bought through the of- 
fices in Portland, Ore., 1,873,333 bu.; 
Chicago 408,600, Kansas City 3,515,- 
829, and Minneapolis 222,638 bu. 

From July 1 through noon Aug. 29, 
PMA bought 81,804,639 bu. wheat, 
2,710,417 barley and 1,380,000 grain 
sorghums. Purchases of flour through 
Aug. 29 totaled 6,461,117 sacks. All 
grain and flour purchases have been 
made to fill export allocations. 

a 
Buys Wheat at Duluth 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 210,000 bu. 
spring and winter wheat at Duluth 
for delivery by Sept. 15 and 30, this 
week. Price was not revealed by the 
agency, which pointed out that it 
was not bidding for wheat, but only 
accepting it when offering prices met 
with its buying ideas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL, INC., OPENS 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The opening of a 
branch office at San Francisco was 
announced last week by Ford M. Fer- 
guson, assistant vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc., in charge of branch office 











William F. Drum 


administration. This move adds an- 
other link to Cargill’s coast-to-coast 
grain service, extending from Boston 
and Tampa, Fla., to Portland, and 
now San Francisco. 

The office was opened in the inter- 

est of expanding outlets for surplus 
grain which normally moves from 
the Midwest to the West Coast, Mr. 
Ferguson stated. Merchandising of 
coconut oil and meal manufactured 
for Cargill at San Francisco also will 
be undertaken. 
_ Management of the new office is 
under the direction of William F. 
Drum, who has been manager of the 
company’s grain operations at Wash- 
ington for the past four years. Pre- 
viously Mr. Drum had several years 
of grain trading experience in the 
St. Louis branch, and for three years 
was a field representative for the 
Cargill Crop Bulletin, 
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BAKERS ENTER FAIRLY GOOD 
ORDERS FOR SPRING FLOUR 


General Inquiry Indicates Awakened Interest From Many 
Buyers—Southwestern Trade Remains Light—PMA 
Bookings Large—Export Business Limited 


Apparently having come to the 
conclusion that prices are not going 
to recede for awhile, bakers came in 
for spring wheat flour in fairly ac- 
tive volume the past week and there 
were additional inquiries that did not 
result in sales. The spring wheat har- 
vest rush is on in liberal volume and 
prices seem to be weathering the in- 
creased offerings in strong fashion. 
Southwestern trade remains at only a 
fraction of mill capacity, buyers be- 
ing well covered for some time ahead 
and content to stand by while they 
take on their requirements of spring 
wheat flour. Large sales were booked 
to the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration on its price advance of 
20¢ sack announced early in the 
week. The new basis is $5.50 Gulf and 
$5.70 New York for 72% extraction, 
with 5¢ less for 80% flour, September 
and October delivery. 


EXPORT FIELD 
QUIET 


In the export field, France filled its 
October allocation by purchasing 80% 
extraction flour at $5.40 jutes, Gulf. 
Buying by Holland, Portugal and Bel- 
gium had been completed the previ- 
ous week. Norway bought an order of 
spring wheat flour against its August 
allocation. Business with some South 
American countries was becoming 
less attractive, one reason being the 
lack of American dollars for exchange 
and another being the license restric- 
tions. Announcement was made over 
the week-end that Great Britain 
would half buying of U.S. wheat and 
flour after September. Its October al- 
locations will be held for awhile, 
awaiting possible later British needs 
or distribution to other claimants. 


SPRING MILLS HAVE 
FAIR TRADE 


Spring wheat mills reported a fair- 
ly active run of business which boost- 
ed total sales last week to 92.8% of 
capacity, as compared with 77% the 
previous week and 128% a_year ago. 
Inquiries were even more active than 
the actual orders booked, indicating a 
broad interest in flour from all seg- 
ments of the baking industry. Indi- 
vidual orders were not especially 
large, although a number of 15,000- 
and 20,000-sack lots were included. 

Large chains were included among 
the bakery buyers, and the medium 
and smaller independents also were 
in the market. Most of the business 
was for new crop shipment after 
Sept. 15. New family trade was not 
large, but directions were active on 
old orders. PMA bids became too low 
to interest spring wheat mills, since 
flour prices were up 25 to 45¢ sack 
on the advance in wheat, which more 
than offset the 20¢ increase in the 
agency’s bids. Export business was 
limited. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SALES LIGHT 


Sales in the Southwest were again 
light, representing only 27% of capac- 
ity, against the same figure a week 
ago and 77% a year ago. About half 
of the sales were for export. An ad- 
vance of about 10¢ bu. in wheat was 


a barrier against increased sales, 
since bakery types of flour advanced 
20@30¢ and family types about 10@ 
15¢ sack. The PMA increase of 20¢ 
sack did not follow the full market 
advance. Bakery trade was in 
dribbles, with no large individual 
sales. Family flour trade was very 
quiet, broken only by one large round 
lot sale in the week. France filled its 
October allocation by purchasing 80% 
extraction flour at $5.40, jutes, Gulf. 
Low ash clears in the Southwest have 
risen to within the range of 80% ex- 
traction flour quotations, reflecting a 
good demand. 


EASTERN TRADE 
MODERATE 


Buffalo trade continued on a light 
scale, with most buyers expecting 
lower prices and holding commit- 
ments to small size. As a general 
rule, however, most buyers are keep- 
ing themselves booked ahead for at 
least a month or two. Except for pur- 
chases by bakeries for immediate to 
near-by shipment, sales in the metro- 
politan New York area have been 
confined to jobbers. Orders have been 
in small units, but have added up to 
a fair volume. One chain bakery or- 
der was old crop spring wheat flour 
for shipment within 10 days. Bakers 
are fighting the market strongly, as 
summer slowness adds to manufac- 
turing costs, and are coming in only 
when prices look favorable. Prices, 
however, are higher than a week ago. 

Price advances at Boston did noth- 
ing to stimulate trade and business 
remained very dull. Buyers cling to 
the hope. of a price break, despite the 
strong undertone in wheat, and are 
limiting purchases to small amounts. 
Bakers are reopening following the 
end of the vacation season, but trade 
will not reestablish itself for a 
while. Trade was marking time at 
Philadelphia, with bakers showing 
reluctance to book at current price 
levels. Failure of the long predicted 
drop in prices to materialize now has 


consuming interests in a frame of 
mind where they are determined to 
buy only for immediate needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
A LITTLE BETTER 


A slight expansion in flour buying 
took place at Chicago, although trade 
was not at all general. Sales were 
mostly of a fill-in nature. Shipping 
directions continued good. Some fam- 
ily flour sales were reported, but the 
volume was not large. Cleveland job- 
bers report business with bakers 
light, although more inquiries came 
from those who have not previously 
covered near-by needs. A number of 
these have concluded that they may 
have missed the boat by waiting for 
price recessions. Outside of a few 
lots for 30 to 120 days and a scatter- 
ing of near-by orders, St. Louis mills 
reported new bookings extremely 
small. Buyers are not willing to fol- 
low the advancing prices caused by 
higher wheat. 


UNEASY OVER 
PRICE STRENGTH 


Although somewhat uneasy over 
the continued advanced in flour 
prices, New Orleans buyers still are 
hesitant to enter the market on a 
large scale. Most of the recent buy- 
ing was for quick shipment, with an 
occasional order to 60 to 120 days. 
Bakers and jobbers have some flour 
purchased and are resisting the price 
advances. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 
UP IN PACIFIC 


Pacific. Northwest mills report 
some improvement in domestic flour 
demand the past week, but export 
business is at a standstill. The PMA 
did not raise its price on the coast 
as it did in other parts of the coun- 
try. The domestic sales covered 60 to 
90-day requirements, but it was evi- 
dent that buyers still were display- 
ing caution. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
HAVE DIFFICULTIES. 


Canadian mills are having difficul- 
ty supplying domestic needs under 
the 105% restriction, a sharp in- 
crease in population and the reap- 
pearance of many of the formerly 
scarce baking ingredients have 
brought about a sharp upturn in de- 
mand. Exporters are unable to ship 
flour because they are unable to get 
the necessary export permits from 





New Durum Granular Orders Remain 


Limited; Directions Hold Up Well 


Shipping directions on old durum 
granulars contracts continue at a 
good rate, reflecting a steady call 
from eastern macaroni makers to 
supply an earlier than usual pre-fall 
demand for the finished products. 
New business, however, continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, with most 
buyers feeling that durum granular 
prices are above the levels which 
permit profitable processing into mac- 
aroni and noodle products. 

Durum granular prices are off 
about 20¢ from a week ago, mills 
quoting $5.95 sack, bulk, Minneapolis, 
Aug. 30. The reduction was made 
possible by some easing in the recent 
strong premiums for fancy grades 
of milling durum on the Minneapolis 
market. A week ago, best durum was 
quoted as high as 29¢ over the fu- 
ture, whereas late last week it was 
down to 8¢ over, The movement of 


new crop durum is reaching sizable 
volume, with around 200 cars re- 
ceived at Minneapolis over the Labor 

Day holiday and week-end. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 30, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.57% @2.58%4 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.57% @2.584 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.564% @2.57%4 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.47% @2.51% 
9: Deram OF Bette? 262.602 8% 2.47% @2.61% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.46% @2.50% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Aug. 26-30 ........... *189,188 80 
Previous week ........ 209,020 ° 89 
p: ae. eee 155,588 74 
Crop year 
Production 
Saad. -2- RE BO: BOOT ic ees i 1,664,942 
July 1-Aug. 31, 1946 ............ 1,427,132 


*Preliminary. 
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the wheat board, which has ruled that 
until further notice no further ex. 
port permits will be issued for Class 2 
flour covering shipments from mills 
for August and September. Class 2 
flour is the regular export grade for 
all commercial trade. As it now 
stands, there is a fair demand com- 
ing from the Philippines, Central and 
South American countries and the 
Mediterranean. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 54,188 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
034,222 sacks, compared with 3,300,- 
517 sacks in the corresponding week 
a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,749,486 and three years ago 3,- 
375,587. Flour production increased 
19,000 sacks in the Southwest over a 
week ago, 23,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 63,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast, while production de- 
creased 24,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 28,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
SHOW FURTHER GAINS 


—<o— 
Demand for Millfeeds- Matches Sup- 
ply; Prices Steady to Slightly 
Higher 


Feed markets show further gains, 
influenced by a renewed demand and 
further gains in feed grain prices. 
Country dealers and distributors were 
inclined to protect future require- 
ments and made fairly heavy pur- 
chases of feed for fall and early win- 
ter shipment. The Production and 
Marketing Administration index num- 
ber of feedstuff prices advanced 2.5 
points to 269.3, but feed grains gained 
5.3 points to 332.7. With the excep- 
tion of cottonseed and soybean meals 
and tankage, corn is now the highest 
priced feed. Oats are higher than 
wheat millfeeds, alfalfa meal and 
brewers’ dried grains. 


Millfeeds Move Well 

Demand for millfeeds was in good 
balance with the offerings and while 
production continued large, output 
moved well into consuming and dis- 
tributing channels. The market struck 
easy spots at intervals, but trade 
proved active enough to keep the 
decks fairly well cleared and prices 
were steady to slightly higher than 
a week ago. At Minneapolis, the de- 
mand from larger jobbers and feed 
manufacturers was of an in-and-out 
nature, but country dealers showed 
an active buying interest and were 
disposed to book millfeeds ahead for 
fall and early winter shipment. 
Mixed-car demand for prompt-ship- 
ment from that class of trade was 
also active. Minneapolis feed ship- 
ments for the week totaled 13,440 
tons, a year ago 13,050 tons. 

Trade in wheat millfeeds at Chi- 
cago indicated considerable activity, 
with prices quoted slightly higher for 
the week along with grain markets. 
In addition to good takings of prompt 
shipment feeds, a good inquiry for the 
deferred deliveries was also noted. 
At Kansas City, wheat millfeed prices 
fluctuated rather widely. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR RECEIPTS 














NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange reports flour receipts 
at the port for the week ending Aug 
29 at 85,355 sacks domestic, and 408,- 
884 for export. 
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Wheat Futures to New Highs 
on Strong World Demand 


Prices Up 7@13%c Last Week—European Needs Appear 
to Increase—Corn Shortage to Hike Wheat Feeding 


Wheat prices soared into new sea- 
sonal high levels last week, with al- 
most daily advances, accounting for 
net gains of 7@13%¢ bu. in futures 
at leading markets. The strength oc- 
curred in the face of mounting spring 
wheat harvest movement and it was 
apparent that this pressure would 
be absorbed in the upward swing in 
prices, much as was the case in the 
Southwest when the winter wheat 
rush was in full swing. Hoped-for re- 
cessions in flour prices by.those buy- 
ers who have been holding back seem 
more remote with each advance. 

As of Sept. 2, closing wheat futures 
prices were: Chicago— September 
$2.56%, December $2.55%, May 
$2.51%, July $2.25%; Minneapolis— 
September $2.49%, December $2.50, 
May $2.46%; Kansas City—Septem- 
ber $2.45%, December $2.46%, May 
$2.42. 

World Situation Bullish 

All factors guiding the action of 
wheat prices appear to be bullish, 
the most important of which are the 
heavy foreign food needs. Every men- 
tion of the European relief program 
indicates larger and larger require- 
ments, whereas the curtailment in 
the U.S. corn crop will make fulfill- 
ment of even the current goal very 
difficult. Shortage in the coarse grain 


crop also increases the drain on wheat. 


as a livestock feed at a time when 
every bushel of the bread grain is 
needed for domestic or foreign human 
consumption. 

Spiraling prices of things farmers 
buy raised the Aug. 15 parity price 
of wheat 4¢ from the July 15 level, 
to the all-time high of $2.08. Since 
support prices are tied in with parity, 
the gain in this index carries the 
theoretical floor in wheat values up 
with it. Evidence of the strong world 
price structure is seen in a recom- 
mendation to the Canadian parliament 
for an increase in the wheat price for 
the remaining two years of the Can- 
ada-U.K. agreement. 


Dollar Shortage Serious 


At the same time, it is evident that 
the inflationary price action might 
be pricing importing countries out of 
the grain markets of the world. Seri- 
ous dollar shortage in Great Britain 
already has put that country on star- 
vation food rations and its money rul- 
ings are hampering buying in the 
U.S. by other countries which had 
been using British exchange as a me- 
dium. Britain has announced that she 
will cease buying U.S. wheat and 
flour after September. 

While spring wheat is coming to 
market in large volume, there is in- 
creasing evidence of holding by farm- 
ers to avoid higher income tax brack- 
ets and a liberal proportion of the 
receipts are being ordered into stor- 
age for sale later. Thus, while the 
supply is a bumper one, the current 
open market offerings are not as 
large as indicated. 


Spring Receipts Increase 

New crop wheat movement broad- 
ened, with 2,356 cars received at Min- 
neapolis last week and 1,877 at Du- 
luth. The Labor Day holiday brought 
in over 1,500 cars to Minneapolis. 
The larger offerings did not result in 
much downward adjustment in pro- 
tein premiums. In the “to-arrive” 
market, the Minneapolis September 


future price was bid for ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring, de- 
livery by Sept. 15. One cent addition- 
al was bid for 12.50% protein and 3¢ 
additional for 13%. Duluth bids ran 
2¢ over Minneapolis. Durum wheat 
was independently strong the fore 
part of the week, when the better 
milling lots rose to 29¢ over the Sep- 
tember future on a good mill demand 
and limited offerings. Later in the 
week, offerings were larger and mills 
were able to pick up supplies on more 
conservative bids. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 30: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.53% @2.55% 
1 DNS 59 lb. ...... -» 2.52% @2.54% 
a eae aes 2.52% @2.54% 
S DONS GF WD. ce wicccs cevsges 2.51% @2.53% 
S BR OO FS on i cect ecvons 2.49% @2.52% 
3 DNG G6 IDs oc cece scence 2.48% @2.51% 


Protein premiums: 13%, 
29¢; 159%, 41¢; 16%, 53¢. 


7@10¢; 14%, 


K. C. Cash Wheat Strong 


Wheat values advanced to new 
highs this week at Kansas City as 
the September future reached record 
levels and premiums on higher pro- 
tein samples were stronger. A down- 
ward trend in receipts indicated that 
the heavy summer movement of 
wheat to the Missouri River ter- 
minal point was passing and a great- 
er number of boxcars was being di- 
verted to the Northwest. Thus, sup- 
plies of cash wheat for sale were re- 
duced and a ready demand absorbed 
most of the amount. Mill demand was 
centered on good milling grades, but 
higher prices have reduced flour sales 
considerably and mills were buying 
only small amounts at a time. A wide 
spread between southern wheat and 
better quality northern Kansas and 
Nebraska varieties continued. The 
range for No. 1 dark hard winter 
wheat, which earlier in the week was 
$2.37% @2.79 had risen to $2.41%4@ 
2.85 by Aug. 29. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. hav- 
ing obtained 82 million bushels at 
Kansas City since June 1 (which puts 
the government beyond its October 
export program), re-entered the mar- 
ket Sept. 2, after a few days of in- 
activity. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Aug. 30, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.451%4 @2.86% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.44% @2.85% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.44% @2.84% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.431% @2.83% 
ee OS .. Mee TNL ere eer ee 2.48% @2.51% 
ee BSR errr 2.47% @2.51% 
EE Oran os or 2.46% @2.50% 
We REMY 69. Sb. ekb or sckexvitouns 2.45% @2.49% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Sept. 2 
at $2.60@2.61, basis delivered Texas 
common points, with 1¢ premium for 
13% protein. Moderate offerings were 
in fair demand. 


Pacific Trend Upward 


Wheat continued on the upward 
trend in the Pacific Northwest with 
demand active. Soft white wheat was 
selling at the close around $2.30 bu., 
while 12% Baart wheat was up to 
$2.72@2.74. Mills were active buyers 
of 12% Baart, with reports indicat- 
ing not too great a crop this year. 
Soft white wheat was finding a ready 
market, with the CCC purchasing 
2,323,333 bu., including 450,000 bu. for 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp; 
Farmers are not selling so freely. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 














Aug. 26- Aug. 27,- 
Aug. 24-30, Previous Aug. 25-31, Sept. 1, Sept. 2, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
PESTO WEE 6.00 6b. cin Kooba seve tics *945,740 969,246 733,582 860,027 780,239 
TONS © bg obs bere be sac ncces 1,537,034 1,517,640 1,364,963 1,336,288 1,182,396 
po ee eee ee eee 596,507 624,613 481,433 548,831 478,759 
Central and Southeast ......... *614,946 591,939 444,850 631,423 *571,397 
North Pacific Coast ........... *339,995 276,596 275,689 372,917 362,796 
WOURID © 0 bin ks ke cose rscceses 4,034,222 3,980,034 3,300,517 3,749,486 3,375,587 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated \ c July 1 to—— 7". 
Aug. 26- Aug. 27- 
Aug. 24-30, Previous Aug. 25-31, Sept. 1, Sept. 2, Aug. 30, Aug. 31, 
1947 week 1946 - 1945 1944 1947 3046 
Northwest ...... 92 95 79 87 80 8,042,771 6,929,558 
Southwest ...... 100 99 94 96 85 13,810,332 12,343,434 
BRUSEAIO. «oc s.0 000.0 99 104 80 91 82 4,210,751 4,418,081 
Central and Ss. E. 78 75 58 80 72 4,953,487 4,031,586 
No. Pacific Coast 95 76 73 100 88 3,010,927 2,398,379 
POCRIB. wc cces 94 92 78 88 82 34,028,268 30,121,038 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Aug. 24-30 ..... 944,280 988,554 105 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 980,581 104 Aug. 25-30 ..... 646,200 *582,161 90 
Year ago ....... 894,660 837,821 94 Previous week .. 646,200 607,169 94 
T * 814,380 843,995 104 Y@ar @@O ...0.. 667,800 397,353 60 
‘gh cl racing , Two years ago .. 667,800 529,777 79 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeees 93 Five-year average ................ 67 
Ten-year AVeETABe .......-.eesseeee 82 Ten-year AVECTATS .........00.cceee 61 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
Aug. 24-30 ..... 372,720 369,200 99 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 374,801 101 Aug. 25-30 ..... 378,360 363,579 96 
Year ago ....... 364,320 359,670 99 Previous week .. 378,360 362,077 96 
Two years ago .. 352,800 281,775 80 YOOQr OBO .vssvee 360,360 336,229 93 
BPivG-YOGr AVOTAMO ...ccccccccscces 86 Two years ago .. 321,360 330,250 103 
WO GORe: DOIG oi 2k cat ewedoces 79 Five-year Average .....ceeeeesseee 82 
Ten-year Average ........seeeeeeee 71 
Wichita , . 
Aug, 24-30 ..... 118,800 91,080 717 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 71,058 60 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
aoe ee ees cy. gatas Pe Seattle and Tacoma District 
wo years ago .. ,132 , 
Five-year average .........sseee0: 86 Pravnen- oA sates "Ga 
OW FORE CGD 5 ices Se che ceeewe 75 Aug. 26-80 ..... 223,320 *245,913 110 
Salina Previous week .. 223,320 187,160 84 
Year ago ....... 243,720 145,512 60 
Aug. 234-30 ..... 100,200 88,200 88 ¥ 
Previous week .. 100,200 91,200 . Sone oes wemeee §= « BeeeEe s 
Veer G80. .+...<% 84,600 72,794 Gee eee nee ee M 
Two years ago .. 80,556 88,171 109 Om-year AVECTABS ...-sesevecsscvee 73 
Five-Year AVGTASS . ooo ccccccscses 83 *Preliminary. 


SOM FO BVOTORS 5.0.08 ee Ve cnsess 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
BMS. BEAR 2.06% 796,266 *614,946 78 
Previous week .. 790,266 591,939 75 
Year @go0 ....... 770,706 444,850 58 
Two years ago .. 795,240 631,423 80 
Five-year average ..........ese00. 67 


MF ORE GVOTMRS occ c cect eee ens 65 
*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


Aug. 25-30 ..... 134,200 94,082 70 
Previous week .. 134,200 89,436 67 
WOOP QBO ccccie. 134,200 130,177 97 
Two years ago .. 143,200 148,448 104 
Five-year Average ........sceeeeee 84 
TOR-VORP GVOTERO 6 iccc cies ccsvccce 78 
BUFFALO 
Aug. 26-30 ..... 601,200 596,507 99 
Previous week .. 601,200 624,613 104 
eee. GS 6-09 ws 601,200 481,433 80 
Two years ago .. 600,600 548,831 91 
Five-year Average .......ceeseeees 81 
Ten-year Average .........eeeeeees 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
.Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, 


-—Buffalot— r-~Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 24-30 .... 31,125 285,449 18,342 
Previous week.. 30,735 18,256 
Two weeks ago 32,194 18,763 
og RET eT 21,157 192,024 11,371 
BOOT svcescccuns 27,060 229,737 17,416 
SP ree 23,944 208,185 15,799 
SS ee 24,276 206,047 14,029 
Five-yr. average 25,512 224,288 15,391 


155,853 10,786 78,103 60,253 519,405 
11,716 60,707 
12,400 63,213 
108,169 7,462 68,480 46,990 368,673 
148,982 11,114 94,683 55,590 473,402 
127,282 9,695 81,801 49,438 417,268 
115,442 9,169 81,151 47,474 402,640 
131,146 9,645 80,844 50,548 436,278 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





with the first flush of harvest over. 
The crop is rapidly being cleaned up 
in some of the winter wheat areas. 
Some sections report 50% of the crop 
already sold, and farmers now dis- 
posed to hold for higher prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 60,253 tons last 





week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 60,707 tons in the 
week previous and 46,990 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 519,405 tons, 
as compared with 368,673 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 Ib. 
of flour. 
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AIB Slated for Research Job 
on Bread Staling, Reports Say 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the elimina- 
tion of the government proposal that 
the research study on bread staling 
be placed under contract with a pri- 
vate research organization, it now 
appears that the American Institute 
of Baking will be given the call to do 
the job, industry sources have re- 
vealed. 

Decision not to press for the selec- 
tion of the private research organi- 
zation was made at the most recent 
informal session between industry 
and govrnment officials. Lewis G. 
Graeves, president of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co. of this city 
and baking industry member of the 
food grain industry advisory commit- 
tee, has been drawing on the advice 
and counsel of industry officials in 
these matters. 

Formal announcement of the selec- 
tion of AIB to handle the bread stal- 
ing study will probably be deferred 
for several weeks. The allocation of 
funds available under the Marketing 


WISCONSIN FAIR BAKERY 
SUCCESSFUL 


MILWAUKEE—Although extreme- 
ly hot weather tended to reduce the 
attendance at the Wisconsin State 
Fair this year, and, in turn, reduce 
the sale of cream puffs at the Fair 
Bakery, Fred Laufenberg, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., co- 
sponsor of the bakery with the state’s 
Department of Agriculture, reported 
the sale of more than 17,000 dozen 
cream puffs. Sold at 10¢ each, the 
puff’s sale resulted in an “in the black” 
operation of the bakery this year. 

The shells were baked by a Mil- 
waukee bakery, shipped to the fair, 
where they were filled and then sold 
to fair visitors. During prewar years, 
the shells were baked at the fair, 
but shortages of ovens and other 
equipment necessary in production, 
has forced suspension of this prac- 
tice for the time being. 

Mr. Laufenberg noted that al- 
though cream prices had advanced 
from $1.25 gal. in 1945—the last time 
the bakery was conducted—to $3.10 
this year, no increase in price of the 
puffs was made. 


RR RET ERR TREE TE 
and Research Act of 1946 is yet to be 
made and requests for allocation of 
the $9 million appropriation for this 


year is said to approach nearly 10 
times that amount. 


Members of the national advisory 
committee under the Marketing Re- 
search Administration have revealed 
that the government is anxious to 
make a demonstration of good re- 
sults under the law in. the first year 
of operation and will probably select 
subjects for research which will re- 
veal the best and most tangible re- 
sults to persuade Congress to con- 
tinue the appropriations after this 


year. Competition between industries 
for a share in the available money 
will be brisk, it appears. 


MRA headquarters recently re- 
quested private organizations in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable field to 
submit statements on their private 
research facilities and it is expected 
that this technique will be followed 
in other industries before any private 
facilities are placed under contract 
to perform research work. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREALS, BAKERY GOODS 
PRICES INCREASE .3% 


WASHINGTON—Retail food prices 
in 56 large cities advanced 1.4% be- 
tween mid-June and mid-July, .ac- 
cording to the monthly survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Prices of 
cereals and bakery products advanced 
.3% in the same period and were 
22.9% higher July 15 than on the 
same date a year ago. 

The index number of cereals and 
bakery products July 15 was 155, 
compared with 154.6 June 15; 126.1 
July 15, 1946; 109.1 Aug. 15, 1945; 
94.9 Jan. 15, 1941, and 93.4 Aug. 15, 
1939. 

Between March and July the rise 
in all food prices averaged 1.9%, 
which is approximately equal to the 
usual seasonal increase in the four- 
month period. The retail food price 
index for July was 193.1% of the 





1935-39 average, 16% above a year 
ago and 106% above the August, 1939, 
index, reaching a new peak for the 
second consecutive month. 

Higher prices for eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts and meats were the chief fac- 
tors in the rise over the month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB RELEASES ANOTHER 
BULLETIN ON SANITATION 


CHICAGO—Another in the series 
of sanitation bulletins, prepared by 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, is being released. “Practical 
Methods of Insect Control in the 
Bakery” is the subject of the new 
bulletin, which is number 10 in the 
series. It carries practical sugges- 
tions for both the wholesale and re- 
tail baker to meet this serious 
problem. 

The bulletin will appear in a new 
format which has been adopted for 
the -various bulletins to be issued at 
the institute. It will carry its mast- 
head on a red background, with black 
lettering. It has been designed to 
make it mare easily identifiable. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK — Directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%% ($.37% 
share) on the outstanding 54% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
company, and also have declared a 
dividend of 15¢ share on the outstand- 
ing common stock of the company, 
according to an announcement by 
Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board. Both dividends are payable on 
Oct. 1, 1947, to holders of record at 
Sept. 12, 1947. 

















Use of. Baker’s Bread Up in Canada 


TORONTO—tThe average consump- 
tion of baker’s bread in Canada in 
1945 was 106.6 lb., highest for 20 
consecutive years, according to a Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics survey. 
Goods worth $132.5 million were pro- 
duced by 2,860 bakery firms in 1945, 
an increase of $6.7 million compared 
with the previous year. 

This was broken down as follows: 
$73.3 million worth of bread, $42.1 
million worth of pies, cakes, cookies 


and pastries and $14.8 million worth 
of buns. 

Producing these results were $62.8 
million of material, plus. the labor of 
29,045 persons who were paid $38.3 
million in salaries and wages. 

In 1945, 3,818 motor vehicles were 
used in the industry compared with 
3,664 horse-drawn vehicles. Sales dis- 
tribution figures for the whole Do- 
minion were 49.4% wholesale, 29.6% 
retail house-to-house and 21% retail 
through own stores. 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF 
FLAVORS PLANNED IN N. Y. 


NEW YORK—tThe initial meeting 
of the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club for the 1947-48 season, featuring 
a panel discussion of flavors used in 
the baking industry, will be held at 
the George Washington Hotel Sept. 8. 


The panel, composed of well known 
figures in the flavoring business, will 
cover basic composition of flavors, 
best flavors to use in bakery produc- 
tion and also undesirable combina- 
tions of flavors to be avoided by the 
baker. 

The panel will consist of the fol- 
lowing: Paul Holton, Food Materials 
Corp., Chicago; Dr. Willis Steinetz, 
chemist, American Food Laboratory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Russell Cook, W. A. 
Cleary Corp., New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Allen Davis, Jr., Davis & Co., Cleve- 
land, and Harry Shore, Seely & Co., 
Nyack, N. Y. — 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN RAINS LOWER 
RAISIN, CURRANT OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON — The worst 
weather conditions in the history of 
the Australian raisin industry have 
been reported for February and 
March, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The earlier estimates of raisin and 
currant production have been scaled 
downward considerably. 

At present it is estimated that the 
1947 output of Sultanas will total 
only 51,500 short tons, Lexias 7,100 
tons, and currants 10,100 tons. These 
estimates may be compared with 
56,800 tons of Sultanas, 6,700 tons of 
Lexias, and 14,900 tons of currants 
in 1946. 

Heavy rains and humid conditions 
in the latter half of February ma- 
terially damaged the currant crops 
in the Murray River areas of Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia, and more than one third 
of the crop is estimated to have been 
destroyed, while a large quantity of 
the remainder was diverted to wine 
distilleries. Sultanas and Lexias suf- 
fered less damage, but; nevertheless, 
were greatly reduced by breakdown 
and mould after the rains. It is re- 
ported that a large quantity of the 
fruit, which has been delivered to 
packing shedsj-is-of low grade and 
light in weight. 











Sugar Inventory Controls Ended 
for All Users in Action by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Immediate  dis- 
continuance of all sugar inventory 
controls under the Sugar Control Ex- 
tension Act of 1947 has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Officials stated this action has been 
made possible because primary dis- 
tributors have begun to catch up on 
their backlog of orders and are now 
in a much better position to meet cur- 
rent sugar requirements than they 
were at the time industrial rationing 


was removed. Also current supplies 
of sugar appear adequate to meeét 
normal consumer and industrial de- 
mand and provide for the establish- 
ment of a reasonable inventory. 
However, the department said it 
was aware of the fact that sugar sup- 
plies in the eastern part of the U.S. 
may be relatively tight and spotty 
during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the arrival in volume of 1948 
crop off-shore sugar. This possibility 
is not considered sufficient reason for 


retaining inventory controls at this 
time, however, the department said. 

On July 28 the department had put 
into effect various inventory controls 
applicable to wholesalers, retailers 
industrial users and _institutiona! 
users. No controls applied to primar) 
distributors, including refiners and 


importers, or to household users. 

The new action exempting all users 
of sugar from inventory controls was 
formalized through the revocation of 
Sugar Control Order No, 1, effective 
12:01 a.m., Aug. 30. 


Septet 
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INCKEASE= 





IN YOUR SHOP WHH THE NEW 
PULSBURY PREPARED BAKING MUES 


You'll be amazed at the increased out put you 
can have immediately with the same amount 
of help! Pillsbury Pre-Mixes eliminate steps in 
preparation —save time —leave you and your 
staff free for other operations. And Pillsbury 
Pre-Mixes assure you a uniformly high 
standard of quality ... guarantee you a 
reputation with customers for consistently 
fine baked goods. The Pillsbury Pre-Mix 
salesman or jobber’s man will be around to see 
you soon ... his words will be worth money 
to you! 

PILLSBURY BULK PREPARED MIXES 


Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh and Market Master DONUTS 
Special Sweet, Redi-Raise and Rollex SWEET DOUGHS 


GOLD-N-KRISP RAISED DONUT MIX 


sidmets: 





Pre-Mix Division 
s PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Public Relations Counsel Appointed 


(See editorial comment on page 21) 


CHICAGO —Two major steps in 
the three-year $1,500,000 baking in- 
dustry promotional program were 
taken Aug. 26 when the BIPP pro- 
gram committee met for the second 
time at the Stevens Hotel. 

Heading the agenda was the un- 
veiling of the preliminary advertis- 
ing and merchandising plans and in- 
itial layouts of advertisements for 
the national consumer and trade 
magazine by representatives of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, BIPP advertising 
agency. 

Also of importance was the pro- 
gram committee’s appointment of 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago, as 
public relations counsel for BIPP. 

“The proposed advertisements,” 
stated C. P. Binner, president, 
American Bakers Assn., “are truly 
exciting and dramatic. The products 
of our industry will be presented to 
the buying public in attractive, eye- 
catching color advertisements that 
have plenty of mouth-watering appe- 
tite appeal.” 

As planned, the advertising pro- 
gram has a two-fold objective: (1) 
to increase the consumption of bak- 
ery products, and (2) to focus pub- 
lic attention on the services and 
standing of the baker in his own 
community, Mr. Binner added. 


Consumer Ad in January 


John F. Hunt, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing vice president and account super- 
visor for BIPP, outlining the agen- 
cy’s plans for the advertising and 
merchandising campaigns said, “The 
first consumer ad will appear early in 
January. From now until then we 
are readying a merchandising pro- 
gram that is aimed at assisting in- 
dividual bakers and other food re- 
tailers do a real selling job in their 
own territories, communities or 
neighborhoods. With the staff mem- 
bers of ABA we are working on 
merchandising materials that will 
help bring customers to these places 
of business and help sell them while 
they are there.” 

Speaking for the committee and 
ABA staff members, Mr. Binner 
voiced enthusiasm over the project- 
ed advertising and merchandising 
plans, and praised the agency for 
the excellence of the work already 
accomplished. 

The Sills organization has had 
wide experience in the food field, 
handling the public relations pro- 
grams of many large national organ- 
izations. The firm has branch of- 
fices in New York, Los Angeles and 
Birmingham, Ala. 

“The aims and activities of the 
BIPP public relations program are 
many-fold,” pointed out S. T. Ramey, 
BIPP director of promotion. “The 
industry story will be forcefully pre- 
sented to doctors, teachers, home 
economists and other public opinion 
forming groups, who, in turn, influ- 
ence the consumers’ buying habits. 
Through women’s pages in news- 
papers and magazines, on radio pro- 
‘ grams for homemakers, in newsreels, 
in schools, in meetings where con- 
sumers gather, this story will be 
repeated again and again to those 
millions who buy bakery products. 
The public relations phases of BIPP 
will supplement and multiply the 
power of the BIPP national adver- 
tising.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Layouts for Bakers’ Ads Approved; 


Considerable time was devoted to 
discussion of the forthcoming bak- 
ers’ meeting and golden anniversary 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., to be held in Chicago Oct. 
30-Nov. 1. 

Plans were outlined for the three- 
day program which will emphasize 


. the presentation of BIPP to the as- 


sembled delegates and members of 
the baking industry. 

“As part of the BIPP convention 
presentation, the growth of our great 
industry in the past 50 years and 
the problems that face us today will 
be vividly and dramatically portrayed 
by live actors,” Tom Smith, ABA sec- 
retary, explained. “How BIPP will 
answer these problems will be shown 
in an interesting, inspiring way. As- 
sisting us in the production of this 


presentation is Wallace Swanson of. 


Detroit. Mr. Swanson has wide ex- 
perience in convention work of this 
kind, having built similar mass sales 
and-merchandising presentations for 
such organizations as General Elec- 
tric, Independent Grocers Assn., and 


‘other food manufacturers.” 


The program committee was unani- 
mous in their approval of the things 
already accomplished and the plans 
that are under way. Their expres- 
sions were summed up in a release 
to the press as follows: 

“We are very enthusiastic over 
the way the baking industry promo- 
tional program is shaping up. We are 
confident that when the full impact 
of the advertising, merchandising and 
public relations programs are felt 


bakers everywhere will cooperate, 


to the fullest and, in addition, lend 
increasing financial support to build a 
program worthy of the tremendous 
scope of the baking industry.” 

Those attending the program com- 
mittee meeting were: 

Program committee members: C. P. 
Binner, ABA president and commit- 
tee chairman; J. W. Carence, Dallas; 
Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond, Ind.; 
E. L. Southwick, Detroit; Robert 
Woods, Evanston, Ill. Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn., ABA 
chairman, and Arthur Vos, Jr., Den- 
ver, Colo., were unable to attend. 
Paul Zickgraff, Peoria, Ill., was pres- 
ent as guest-observer. 

ABA staff representatives: Tom 
Smith, S. T. Ramey, S. W. East, 
John E. Nilson and John Masterson. 

American Institute of Baking staff 
representatives: Mrs. Gertrude Aus- 
tin, nutritionist, consumer service 
department, and Mrs. Mary K. Moore, 
AIB food publicist. 

Foote, Cone & Belding representa- 
tives: John F: Hunt, Jack Laemmar, 
David Lockwood, Marvin Potts, Wil- 
liam Ziegfeld, Winton Stetson and 
Lane Sandberg. These men repre- 
sented the agency’s executive, copy, 
art and merchandising staffs. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO RESUME MEETINGS 


MILWAUKEE—Monthly meetings 
of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
will be resumed Sept. 8 after a two- 
month summer recess. The meeting 
date, usually the first Monday of each 
month, was deferred one week due to 
Labor Day, according to Alex Chro- 
my, Chromy Bakery, president. Plans 











The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on 


and allied stocks listed on 


the New York Stock Exchange. and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 


General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 


Ee SRN CRS Oe te peor et 
Bo MN COIS oo ok og cing bc bee kes 


oe Se eee ae 
*Flour Mills of America, Ine........... 


General Foods Corp. bh be sh a heen ap oaen se 
Gomeowel WES, “TG. kc oie doe Use sens 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ........... 








High Low Close Close 
Aug. 23, Aug. 30, 

194 7-—_  . 1947 1947 
eae 35% 29% 31% 31 
ésttre 39% 301%4 37% 36% 
weary 91 9834 98% 
Gecee 30 35% 34% 
pe 4934 38% 4334 43% 
ena 3% 3% 356 
Fale 203% 13% 44% 1456 
eae 15% 62 6336 63 
jwkae 195 185 191% 193 
isnt 30 24 251% 2414 
oh ie 19 13% 17% 17% 
ae: 13%4 10 10% 103% 
eag-as 168 172 183 
a6eeu 45% 3856 39% 39% 


Grent B. & Pi TOW CG. . cece dicciewcisesvve 9514 104% 104 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd............... Parent 140 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 43 341%4 384% 383% 
SO, Ae BI ss osna wie 06s bs CREED COE ESN Eire 4314 52 52 
National Biscuit OS 5. 6s Sha eA Sos ee 341%, 27 305% 30 
EOI 2 6 5:0's Gib 's bie tk pe abs deeb eke ae 31% 15 2514 25 
EY: SN IE o'0'c s'e 65 Sind bo VM rea ee TEN 30% 3414 35% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. ................... 1 103% 106% 106%, 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 25 31 31 
Quaker Oats Co. ............. 85 90 8914 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 155 156% 157% 
Ralston’ Putima Oo., Pid. ............ ce escees 105% 102 104% 1 
St. Regis Paper Co. okie + paleo > 0 Aa 11% 9% 1 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., Pid. ..........:...ecses 981% 931, 95% 95 
Ceres Me NE, i... cn iw tories set veces 37% 26% 30 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ............ 101% 97% 101 101% 
_..... ie... 3 SS ooo s ere eres 9 35% 3914 39 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ...............:.0005 32% 39 39 
United «Biscuit of America 19% 21% 20144 
Victor Ohemical Co. .... 2... ieee cee ect e eens 35% 48% 48 
Victor Chemical Co., Pfd. ... 101 103 102 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 8% 10 10% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants . 3% 454 4% 
Ward Baking Co. b kb §.o-+ w.0 cid babe Wake Maris S eie8 il 12% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 106144 98% 9854 99 
Bid Asked 

ee TN BS ovale eves sa skh ens 14 15% 

Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 100 105 

General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 112 117 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .. _ ......... 1% 8% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd....... 114 sa 

Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ............ 301%, 

ME Ae Gin. TE EO whet le cc cces testes us 102% 193 ) 

National Biscuit es es bonbutcneces che 185 188 

Ce Ee. ie sng 0b.5. 8 8 baa zge es wt: 1% 


Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. .... 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Over counter. 
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for the fall-winter series of monthly 
meetings will be discussed at this 
meeting. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


B. N. WILCOX APPOINTED 
BY GOFFE & CARKENER 


KANSAS CITY—Goffe & Carken- 
er, Inc., Kansas City, announced last 
week the appointment of B. N. Wil- 
cox to its grain merchandising de- 
partment. Mr. Wilcox served in the 
Navy for four years. 

In 1945, following his discharge, 
Mr. Wilcox joined the grain depart- 
ment of Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. He resigned from the mill- 
ing company two weeks ago to accept 
the new position. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Schedules 
3 Short Courses 
in Early 1948 


CHICAGO—During the first six 
months of 1948 the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking will offer a 
series of short courses on speciai 
products and problems. The courses, 
to have an enrollment of 60 each, 
have been designed to accelerate the 
institute’s program in accommodat- 
ing the long list of applicants seek- 
ing admission to the school, an AIB 
announcement said. 

The first of the courses, opening 
Jan. 5, will be devoted to the study 
and production of pie. The second 
course, opening Jan. 19, will be on 
cake, and the third course, starting 
Feb. 9, will be on ‘bakery sanitation. 
The last in the first series, beginning 
Feb. 16, will be on retail baking. 

These courses composing each se- 
ries will be repeated during the first 
six months of the year as enrollment 
demands, AIB said. 

Since the pie, cake, sanitation and 
retail courses run consecutively, stu- 
dents can register for one or more 
of these, taking all four of them to 
cover the eight-week period. 

The courses are open to all persons, 
the entrance requirements for the 
regular courses being waived. How- 
ever, for all courses preference will 
be given to those who have applied 
for admission to the regular courses 
of the school, and in the case of the 
retail course, preference is to be given 
to members of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 

All inquiries concerning the courses 
should be directed to the School Of- 
fice, American Institute of Baking, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CORN PRODUCTS PROMOTES 
SIX IN EXPANSION MOVE 


NEW YORK—Six major promo- 
tions designed to implement the ex- 
panded sales and service program of 
Corn Products Refining Co. have 
been announced by W. H. Gamble, 
general sales manager. 

W. A. Moore, formerly manager of 
the Grand Rapids office, has been 
moved to New York as manager of 
package sales. 

Two new posts as assistants to divi- 
sion general managers go to T. C. 
Clawson and G. R. Storassli. Mr. 
Clawson, with the company since 
1930, becomes aide to R. R. Adam, 
head of the midwestern division with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Stor- 
assli, with the Corn Products Port- 
land and Seattle offices since 1938, 
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will be assistant to J. E. Walz, 
general manager for the entire West 


’ Coast sales operation. 


Newly appointed to head the In- 
dianapolis office is Frank J, Bren- 
nan, previously of the Cleveland of- 
fice and more recently company rep- 
resentative at Cincinnati. Mr. Bren- 
nan is succeeded in the latter post 
by J. F. Vogler, who has served as 
assistant to H. V. P. Francis, man- 


ager of the Chicago office. 


Claude V. Schock has been upped 
to manager of. the Arkansas-Okla- 
homa office, recently moved to Fort 
Smith from Little Rock. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WYOMING BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION SEPT. 7-8 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—The 1947 con- 
vention of the Wyoming State Bak- 
ers Assn. is scheduled to be held Sept. 
7-8 at the Crescent Hotel in Sheri- 
dan, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Harry C. Schleicher, Holland 
Pastry Shop, Cheyenne, secretary of 
the group. 

Speakers on the program include 
Frank Jungewaelter, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, Chicago; Vic- 
tor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc., Chicago; Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble, Chicago; Harold 
E. Snyder, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; 
Lou Todhunter, Todhunter Co., Den- 
ver, and Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking ‘Co., Denver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. W. Zinsmaster 
Reelected to ABF 
Trustee Position 


CHICAGO—The 1947 meeting of 
members of the American Bakers 
Foundation was held in Chicago ‘dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the board 
of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. , 

Members of the foundation are 
members of the board of governors of 
the association. 

Reports of the finance and other 
committees indicate the affairs of 
the foundation are in excellent con- 
dition. : 

Harry W. Zinsmaster was re-elect- 
ed a minority trustee for a term of 
three years, according to the report 
of the foundation nominating com- 
mittee composed of Jerome Debs, 
Arthur Vos, Jr., and Russell L. White. 
Mr. Zinsmaster’s re-election was the 
result of the recent election held by 
mail contributors. 

A meeting of the foundation trus- 
tees was also held at which Gerald 
F. Williams, ABF chairman, presided. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING SERIES 


CHICAGO — The Illinois Bakers 
Assn. will sponsor a series of regional 














meetings during the latter part of. 


September and the early part of Oc- 
tober. All bakers in the state have 
been invited to attend these meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 
Sept. 24, Chicago; Sept. 30, Benton; 
Oct. 2, Jacksonville; Oct. 7, Rockford, 
and Oct. 9, Champaign. 

Subjects to be discussed include 
powdered eggs, shortening, cakes and 
cookies. Adolph Benz, former presi- 
dent of the association, will discuss 
the vocational training program now 
being carried on in Rockford. 
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Advertisements in Millers’ Program 
Set to Begin in January Magazines 


CHICAGO—Advertisements in the 
millers’ long range program are 
scheduled to appear in January, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by the Millers National Federation 
following the Aug. 26 meeting of the 
millers’ long range program commit- 
tee in Chicago. 

The committee approved a list of 
publications to_be used, including na- 
tional magazines, women’s magazines, 
Sunday supplements, farm papers and 
other magazines. In addition to na- 
tional magazines, several publica- 
tions circulating extensively in the 


South are to be used, according to 
the announcement, “so that the cov- 
erage obtained is approximately equal 
in all sections of the U.S.” 

A complete list of the papers to 
be used and the dates when advertis- 
ing is to appear will be reported to 
subscribers in the near future, MNF 
said. 

The advertising subcommittee’s 
ideas for advertising copy were ap- 
proved by the program committee, 
which viewed the first series of page 
layouts on display in preliminary 
form. 





Two Elected to Educational 


Advisory Group of AIB School 


CHICAGO — Two new members 
have been added to the educational 
advisory committee of the American 
Institute School of Baking. They are 
Robert Brooks, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, and Don F. Coppell, 
Wagner Pie Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Brooks long has been identi- 
fied with the activities of the school, 
having been a member of its first 
graduating class. He represented the 
class at the 25th anniversary dinner 
given in honor of Principal William 
Walmsley last March. 

Election of these men to mem- 
bership on this committee took place 
at the recent meeting of the board 


of directors of the institute, and their 
acceptance of membership on the 
committee was recently announced 
by L. E. Caster, president of AIB. 


This committee serves in an ad- 
visory, consultant and policy-mak- 
ing capacity for the school. Robert 
M. Woods of Evanston, serves as its 
chairman. Other members of the 
committee are: 

Louis Garttner, Madison, Wis.; Ar- 
thur Hackett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
T. McCarthy, Toledo, Ohio; H. S. 
Mitchell, Chicago; C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City; Peter Pirrie, New York; 
Albert Tolley, New York, and Ar- 
thur Vos, Jr., Denver, Colo. 





AD PROMOTES CAKE—Using the theme, “After All—It Takes a Bak- 
er,” Swift & Co. will sponsor a full page advertisement (above, left) in 
the Sept. 27 issue of the Saturday Evening Post designed to stimulate 
sales of cake in all sections of the nation, it has been announced by C. 
M. Vuckel, head of the Swift refinery department. The ad will be the sec- 
ond sponsored for the baking industry by Swift this year, the first 
(above, right) having appeared in the May 10 issue of the Post in sup- 
port of bread sales. Mr. Vuckel pointed out that the Saturday Evening 
Post distributes over 3,800,000 copies weekly, with surveys indicating 
that an average of more than 15 million readers see each issue. In addi- 
tion to the advertisement, Swift & Co. also will distribute approximate- 
ly 10,000 truck banners and 25,000 counter cards prior to release of the 
ad for use by bakers. This material may be obtained from any Swift 
salesman or by mail from the company’s bakery division in the Chicago 
general office, Mr. Vuckel said. Done in full color, the ads and point-of- 
purchase material were reprinted from original art work painted by 


Henry Maust, focd industry artist, 
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Copies of the first advertisements 
will be on display at the St. Louis 
convention of the federation Nov. 
3-4 and a part of the program will 
be devoted to a showing of the adver- 
tisements and ways and means where- 
by individual milling companies can 
utilize the advertising in their own 
behalf. 


Immediately after the St. Louis 
convention, a series of 16 regional 
meetings will be held for the purpose 
of familiarizing mill sales forces with 
the publicity and advertising pro- 
gram. To these meetings will be in- 
vited mill division and branch man- 
agers, family flour and bakery sales- 
men, flour distributors and brokers, 
members of the grocery trade and 
baking industry, mill suppliers and 
all other persons who have a stake 
or interest in the production and 
sale of flour. 

The regional meetings will begin 
about Nov. 10, and will be held in the 
following cities: Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Memphis, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Portland. The schedule of meet- 
ings will be sent to all subscribers 
as soon as possible. The meetings will 
be held under the auspices of the 
long range program committee, MNF 
said. 

The committee also considered the 
educational aspects of the program, 
and the members of the Wheat Flour 
Institute committee were present to 
participate in the discussion. 


Meeting Plans Made 


The members’ service subcommit- 
tee remained in Chicago an extra 
day to formulate plans for the re- 
gional meetings. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the long range 
program committee, presided and the 
following members of the committee 
were present: 

V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; H. W. Files, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. 
W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind.; S. C. Gale, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. H. Herlocker, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; F. 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver; E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; J. A. Porter, Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, Mich.; J. B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City; J. J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; J. H. 
Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
R. R. Winters, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Members of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute committee in attendance were: 
S. T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills, 
Lexington, Ky.; C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Ralph Gaylord, General 


* Mills, Inc. (alternate for G. C. Thom- 


as). Mr. Smith and Mr. Leonard are 
members of both committees. 

Also present at the meeting were 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation; R. E. McDonald, director 
of the long range program, and rep- 
resentatives of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Advertising Agency, 
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HENRY FORD’S DIET—In the book, 
“God Is My Landlord” by Raymond 
J. Jeffreys (Van Campen Press, Chi- 
cago), which tells the story of Perry 
Hayden’s “dynamic kernels” tithing 
project, Henry Ford is revealed as 
a raw wheat eater. He liked the 
Quaker miller’s religious experiment 
and had much to do with carrying it 
through to successful completion. He 
remarked to Perry one day: “I like 
this project because wheat is a divine 
and complete food. That’s all I had 
for breakfast this morning. . . . I 
just allow it to soak for a day or so, 
until it almost starts sprouting, and 
then eat it as it is. I eat from one 
half to three quarters of a cup several 
times a day.” He told of a number 
of students who lived on nothing but 
wheat when they were working their 
way through college. “It was a whole- 
some, healthful and balanced diet,” 
said he. 

Upon another occasion, Mr. Ford 
remarked: “I don’t like flour. Whole 
wheat, itself, is the real food.” 

But not long after this the great 
car builder and peace ship commo- 
dore was a very sick man. The book 
records that his sister, Mrs. Sam 
Raymond, was summoned to take 
care of him. She wrote: “A special 
doctor flew down to Georgia to see 
him, and reported that he was ‘starv- 
ing to death.’ It appears as though he 
has not been getting the proper diet 
and his nerves are bare. They need 
more covering, so they are now feed- 
ing him richer food. He is gaining 
weight, but being ‘up in years’ any- 
thing could happen.” 

Mr. Ford grew quite plump under 
the doctor’s orders. He probably was 
induced to eat some of the white flour 
he previously had deplored. 


@ Perry had a lot of trouble with 
Henry, and they parted company at 
the end of the fifth year of the experi- 
ment. However, he had been a mighty 
contributor of wheat lands, money 
(upwards of half a million, probably) 
and general encouragement. The point 
of dispute between them was the 
manner in which the huge increment 
resulting from six repeated sowings 
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of the seed derived from the original 
cubic inch should be disposed of. 
Perry had told the world that each 
year a tenth should go to the Lord, 
and wanted the whole project, when 
finally liquidated, to serve some re- 
ligiously-flavored world effort. Actual- 
ly it was devoted, finally, to Euro- 
pean famine relief. But Henry wanted 
to glorify the village of Tecumseh. 
He wanted to build schools and 
chapels. 

Henry did not quite measure up to 
Perry’s religious standards. He read 
a chapter of the Bible daily, but as 
for Jesus Christ he thought: ‘“He’s 
a great soul, and has been back to 
this earth many times.” 


@ The story of the dynamic kernels 
is full of miracles, or at least of haz- 
ards marvelously averted and rewards 
of faith—and effort — wonderfully 
multiplied. All sort of things hap- 
pened to that original cubic inch of 
wheat and its offspring. In the sec- 
ond year, one of the lads who was to 
sow a row from the first year’s yield 
ate the seed! This was restored by 
going to the original source for a 
replacement. A road and bridge proj- 
ect threatened to overrun the second 
year’s field, but excavation stopped 
right at the edge of it. The winter’s 
snow blanket was thick enough only 
on the dynamic kernels plot. “When 
birds, storms and wind attacked the 
wheat, the small sheltered plot was 
spared.” The cradlers tramped down 
a lot of the heads, but these were 
carefully retrieved. Pheasants left 
the dynamic kernels alone, though 
their crops were full of other grain. 
A great rain and windstorm flattened 
the fourth crop, but up it came again 
before the end of the day. Bad weath- 
er dogged the fifth harvest, and mil- 
dew threatened the seed. Always there 
was the uncertainty of what Ford 
would do next—if and when he would. 
On a thousand points there were 
worries and mishaps, but everything 
came out right in the end. Yields were 
extraordinary, fulfilling biblical 
prophecies. Perry calls all this just 
part of the complete miracle. 

And the moral of the thing, Perry 
insists, is that tithing pays. 


SOCIALISTS should know, thinks 
the editor of the Miller, London, 
that when it comes to such a great 
operation as buying the nation’s 
bread the know-how of free enter- 
prise has to be called in. That, Food 
Minister Strachey now confesses, is 
precisely what was done in Britain 
by the socialistic government. 
& & % “During the debate on food 


supplies which took place in the 
House of Commons recently, “writes 
the Miller’s editor, “Mr. Strachey 
paid a tribute, long overdue, to 
James V. Rank and Jasper Knight. 
While those in the trades know 
something of the great achievements 
of these men, we doubt very much 
if it will ever be fully recognized 
just how much they have done, not 
only for millers and seed crushers, 
but for the British people as a whole. 
The vast majority of people never 
before realized that leading mem- 
bers of the trade were making pur- 
chases for the government, and the 
Socialists have been slow to give 
free enterprise credit for this. It 
must have come as a great shock to 
many Socialists to find that their 
leaders had still to depend upon stal- 
warts of free enterprise for the best 
execution of the system of bulk buy- 
ing.” J& J J Mr. Rank is recog- 
nized among his countrymen not only 
as a great leader among millers but 
as one of the world’s most astute 
grain buyers—as was his father be- 
fore him. For eight years he has de- 
voted a major part of his time and 
energy to this task without pay— 
and, until now, without public ac- 
knowledgment of his services. He 
had the imported cereals division of 
the food ministry moved to his coun- 
try home during the most blitzy part 
of the war. This protected his em- 
ployees and gave him an opportunity 
to work evenings—often, indeed, all 
night. His days were spent in Lon- 
don, bombs or no bombs. : 


ee °@ 
SCIENTIFIC BREAD MAKING 90 
YEARS AGO—In 1857, the Illustrat- 
ed London News presented an article 
headed “New Process for. Making 
Pure Bread,” which began with the 
sweeping denunciation: “To make 
pure bread by the process of fermen- 
tation is an impossibility. Fermenta- 
tion itself is one of the forms of de- 
composition or decay.” 

An explanation of the reasons why 
yeast was used in bread making was 
given for the information of The 
Illustrated’s readers, who were told 
that its use, besides imparting light- 
ness, occasioned the production of 
substances some of which were “sad- 
ly inimical to health” and others 

“often disgusting, even to the sense 
of smell.” 

According to the writer, fermenta- 
tion necessitated the subsequent use 
of chemicals to restore the bread to 
its proper appearance, and he re- 
marked how hopeless it was to eradi- 
cate the practice of adulterating 
bread as long as the public demanded 
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white bread, and the process of fer- 
mentation was followed. 

A new scientific process of bread 
making was described by which th: 
bread was lightened by mixing the 
dough, under pressure, with gas-im- 
pregnated water. The machinery usec 
for the purpose was frightening in its 
appearance and must have been the 
brain-child of some engineering genius 
of the industrial revolution. Belts and 
shafting, retorts, gas cylinders an 
miles of piping all seem to have been 
superimposed on a good old-fashionec 
steam fire-engine. 

The advantages of this system were 
said to be many. Not only was th« 
bread pure, but the yield was sup- 
posed to be up by 10% and dough 
could be made in 30 minutes. 

Most important of all, however, was 
the suggestion that if this method of 
bread making was universally adopt- 
ed, the increased yield would effect 
a saving equal to the country’s entir« 
import of foreign wheat. - 


The Campbell-Mithun, Inc., adver- 
tising agency (Chicago, Minneapolis) 
reports “cash register” returns to 
clients from trade paper advertising 
as follows: 500% increase in five 
years; No. 1 in sales in three months, 
top readership in field, international 
distribution in one year and pre- 
selling that speeded up production. 


Deeisive World 
Battle 


Dust curtained the sight, dust blood- 
ied the mouth 

Of the farmer who fought the Dust 
Bowl drouth 

In the dust-storm’s fearful famine- 
sting, 

With a half-hope, half-way lingering, 

As boiling earth became blinding air 

And beaten life cracked with despair. 

Now, awaiting the speeding truck and 
train, 

To feed a hungry world again, 

Earth’s mightiest wheat-piles, golden- 
brown, 

Lie in each hamlet, crossroads and 
town: 


A half-hope’s harvest battled for 

That shames.-all the touted winnings 
of war. 

That half-hope, defended, now comes 
to be 

Reprieve for a war-worn world’s 
agony. 

. Kunigunde Duncan. 
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A VICTORY FOR BREAD 


os accomplishment of the United States flour 
milling. industry in producing a total of more 
than 300,000,000 100-lb. sacks of flour in the crop 
year ending June 30 would be altogether amazing 
put for the fact that the census reports compiled 
monthly clearly forecast close to, or even exceed- 
ing, this gigantic total. As a matter of fact, there 
was a drop off in production in the month of July 
sufficient to suggest that the full July-July crop 
year total may not quite equal the high total 
shown by the June-June figures announced. 

It also is to be considered that the Census 
Bureau report is at no time exact, due to failure 
to secure data on precise production from. every 
mill in the country, while those usually report- 
ing also vary slightly in number from month to 
month. In order to secure the utmost degree of 
accuracy, however, the painstaking officials of the 
Census Bureau report their basis figures as 
turned in by mills with total basis producing ca- 
pacities ranging numerically from 1,152 to 1,171 
units. This variation in numbers of mills report- 
ing obviously creates a considerable factor of er- 
ror. In order as closely as possible to fill this 
blank, the bureau uses a figure, somewhat dis- 
counted, applying the rate of operation of report- 
ing mills to those not reporting, which figure is 
further tempered by consultation with the Mill- 
ers National Federation and Food Research Insti- 
tute. 
The Northwestern Miller has for several years 
compiled actual flour production of the states. of 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana,. Nébraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and (latterly) Texas, and our 
recollection, without checking the figures, shows 
that thes@-figures tend to exceed the census fig- 
ures year after year.. Without in any way debat- 
ing this possible: point of error, we are inclined 
to believe that the entire national production of 
flour this past year..probably has been much 
greater than that~showri by the census. 

By what legerdemain has it come about that 
the nation’s production of wheat flour has in- 
creased something like 30 per cent in the five 
years through which equipment, replacements, 
labor and about everything else has been harder 
to get than at any previous time in history? Ob- 
viously, it must be due primarily to the fact that 
virtually all mills were operating at much less 
than capacity up to the time of the great world 
and war demand and, after that, to the fact that 
every miller picked up every piece of replacement 
he could find and squeezed the producing ability 
of his machinery- and labor to the last possible 
ounce, 

We ourselves have heard from. many millers 
the same story: we did not believe we could do it 
with the power and equipment we had and the 
men we could find to lend a hand, but we just 


, Simply did, and nobody was more surprised than 


We ourselves. 

Anyway, a miracle was accomplished, and it 
would be a pleasant thought if we could’ see an- 
other like miracle ahead—the slowing down a 


| year or two from now by these mills to their nor- 


- mal pace and the rebuilding of a very great many 


of them-to a»degree of efficiency much of which 
has been sacrificed through these years of high 
pressure. One pleasant thought to contemplate, 
however, is that within the next few years many 
of these mills which have had to take a beating 


f will have to be completely restored, no doubt With 


a very-substantial gain in efficiency, cleanliness 
and numerous other desirables. 
No one can forecast just how much these cer- 


’ tain changes may be affected by reforms and im- 


provements in design and engineering, perhaps 
even in the whole’ scheme of processing, in the 


years ahead. Indeed, rather epochal changes have 
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been suggested as the result of recent scientific 
study and experiment. Whether or not these may 
prove practical remains to be revealed by further 
research. The fact remains, however, that the flour 
mill by slow but sure growth from pounding the 
grain in a mortar and sifting it through a sieve 
has attained a great victory through the centuries 
in providing bread for the world, reaching a pin- 
nacle, both in quantity and quality in the past two 
or three years—a pinnacle nowhere higher than in 


this country with, for good measure, her neighbor . 


on the north. 
@® @ ®@ 


WHEAT OR FLOUR FOR. EXPORT 


‘T’HIS publication has for more than twenty-five 

years adhered to a fixed policy of not intruding 
any opinions it may have into matters affecting 
the industries with which it is associated—grain 
and its products, including animal feeds—where 
these views might intrude in any way upon 
matters subject of controversy among the indus- 
tries themselves. Its view in connection with such 
matters always has been that these industries had 
full right of decision among their own members 
and that it was no part of our job to participate 
in controversial matters. It is not the present 
purpose to depart materially from that proper 
and long established policy. 5 

At this moment, however, many matters pend- 
ing in the world and at Washington are not open 
only to discussion among the chiefly concerned 
industries but involve questions of policies and 
welfare of the entire world. Thus any citizen of 
any country has free right of expression, assum- 
ing that he has any view worthy of individual 
expression as a citizen. 

We refer at the moment to the wide open 
question of the world’s needs primarily for food 
as related to the food available to supply them, 
and, for our present purpose, with especial ref- 
erence to our own supplies of wheat and feeding 
grains and chiefly of Europe’s need for’ wheat, 
flour and animal feeds. Last year, as is well 
known, we eked through this situation by dint of 
depleting our wheat stocks very nearly to an all- 
time minimum by shipping wheat itself and its 
flour product with reasonable relation to our 
ability to convert wheat into flour. 

This year we approached a new problem, an 
over-all need for something like fourteen and a 
half million tons of grains against which we for- 
tunately had, it is true, an unprecedented wheat 
harvest, but, as things now stand, so great a 
shortage of feeding grains, especially corn, as to 
cause our total surplus to be little, if any, larger 
than last year. We find, also, a new design for re- 
lief, under which it is proposed to ship much the 
greater part of the wheat as raw material and 
ship not only less flour relative to the whole, but 
to mill that flour down to 80, perhaps even 90, 
per cent extraction. 

Fortunately, this picture as we have it today, 
is considerably affected by “the Marshall Plan,” 
which proposes to limit our relief and rehabilita- 
tion efforts to those countries which do not trade 
on basis of the-least-for-the-most but squarely 
on the basis of helping themselves first of all 


AL 


and adjusting their own politics to contributing 
to the peace of the world rather than to use what 
America gives, out of its own much needed sup- 
plies, for the purpose of creating new dissents, 
even if not actually new wars. 

At the moment these policies of relief and re- 
habilitation are being discussed in western Europe, 
where there is reason to believe that the Marshall 
Plan will be firmly restated. In less than a month 
a further conference among those in immediate 
charge at Washington will give further considera- 
tion to the more immediate situation of America, 
with a view to making our available supplies go 
as far and do as much good as possible to those 
most worthy. 

It is assumed that at that time especial at- 
tention will be given to the primary question of 
how much bread relief for Europe will be shipped 
in form of wheat and how much in form of flour. 
It has been all along indicated that the Depart- 
ments of State and of War definitely favor a very 
high amount of wheat as related to flour, although 
it has been denied by the highest official sources 
that the low rate of flour in the September al- 
lotment would not be repeated. Nevertheless, the 
relationship remains open. 

For our own part, we are of the opinion that 
should American stock growers and other ani- 
mal feeders be faced with such an additional 
shortage of millfeeds in a year of great shortage 
of coarse grains normally used for animal feed- 
ing, they would be well justified in carrying their 
resentment to Congress on the score of inex- 
cusable injustice. Perhaps they will. 


ALMOST READY TO GO 


OMMENTING on the unveiling of the pre- 

liminary advertising and merchandising plans 
of the Baking Industry Promotional Program 
(BIPP) at a recent Chicago meeting of the com- 
mittee in charge of the three-year effort, Presi- 
dent Binner of the American Bakers Association, 
described them as “truly exciting and dramatic 
and well calculated to present the products of 
the industry to the buying public in attractive, 
eye-catching advertisements that have plenty of 
mouth-watering appetite appeal.” 

While, not having been present at the unveil- 
ing, we have no knowledge of how much attention 
may have been paid to consideration of the pos- 
sible future production of many more types, styles 
and tastes of bread foods and making them easier 
for the consumer to buy, the press release of the 
conferences leaves us to believe this important 
subject was not given serious consideration. If that 
be true, it means that the baking industry as a 
whole believes its present products already meet 
every requirement of public preference and choice 
in taste. 

This in our opinion—not as a baker but as a 
consumer whose favor is being bid for—is a most 
important omission from the bakers’ promotion, 
just as, so far as revealed, it is from the long 
range promotion program of the flour milling in- 
dustry. Nothing, as things stand and as they have 
long stood, is easier to buy than a loaf of bread, 
which represents the principal use of flour and 
the chief product of it used on the American 
table. But how freely are offered and how easy 
to buy are the innumerable other good baked 
foods made from flour? Again reverting to our 
own experience, we not only find them hard to 
locate but only to be bought by a personal call 
at the shop, with the additional difficulty of find- 
ing a place to park. So, we buy “a loaf of bread” 
when telephoning the grocery order, and the bak- 
er and the miller thereby miss a large part of 
their potential market. 

Variety, taste, availability, novelty equal vol- 
ume and profit. 


ma 
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Pickets Withdrawn 
from Van de Kamp 
Plant After Year 


LOS ANGELES—tThe central bak- 
ing plant of Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., was without pick- 
ets Aug. 23 for the first time in a 
year and four months. 

On Aug. 22 -pickets distributed 
handbills to Van de Kamp employees 
stating, “This is to advise you that 
because of the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by the last Congress it 
is now necessary for us to bring this 
fight to a conclusion.” 

L. L. Frank, president of Van de 
Kamp’s, after reading a _handbill 
stated, “There is no provision in the 
Taft-Hartley Act which requires the 
unions to withdraw their picket line 
from Van de Kamp’s. The unions 
which picketed us used the Taft- 
Hartley Act to save face.” 

Mr. Frank emphasized that “no 
contracts or agreements of any na- 
ture have been signed with the 
unions by Van de Kamp’s and that 
if the handbills are correct a real vic- 
tory has been won by our co- 
workers.” 

Over a year ago nearly 1,000 pick- 
ets representing six unions attempt- 
ing to organize Van de Kamp’s 1,300 
employees staged a mass demonstra- 
tion at the main Van de Kamp plant 
at Fletcher Drive and San Fernando 
Road, Los Angeles. Ninety-eight per 
cent of Van de Kamp’s employees ig- 
nored the pickets and continued on 
the job. 

Unions which sought recognition 
were the Teamsters Bakery Drivers 
Bakers Local 37, Retail 
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Local 276, 
Clerks Local 770, Culinary Workers 
Locals 324 and 531 and Operating 
Engineers Local 63. 

“The pickets who were placed at 
Van de Kamp’s plant more than 16 
months ago were not Van de Kamp 


employees,” Mr. Frank said. “The 
purpose. of the pickets was to force 
the company’s employees into the 
unions by stopping the raw material 
supply of our company through sec- 
ondary boycott. Despite the picketing 
Van de Kamp’s was able to maintain 
the line of supply and continue to 
serve its patrons. 

“If this is the end of the picketing, 
a real victory has been won by our 
co-workers to the benefit of all work- 
ers. This has been a fight for a prin- 
ciple, the right of an individual to 
determine for himself whether or not 
to join a union.” 

Mr. Frank stated further that 
“Van de Kamp’s has no quarrel with 
the legitimate aims of unionism and 
feels strongly that unions, like any 
organization, should succeed on merit 
and not through intimidation and 
coercion.” 

“The courageous action of our co- 
workers came at a time when there 


—————— 
PIE CHART MADE BY 
“BETTY CROCKER” 


NEW YORK—The Ninth Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. recently used 
a photograph of a pie as background 
on which to represent, in the fam- 
iliar pie chart manner, the amount 
it had invested in first mortgages, 
bonds, etc. The pie was made by 
“Betty Crocker” of General Mills, 
Inc., and in the folder where the 
chart appeared it was accompanied 
by a credit line to “Miss Crocker.” 
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was great need for a demonstration 
upholding the principle of individual 
rights so fundamental to our Ameri- 
can way of life,” he said. 

Picketing of the San Pedro retail 
store by an AFL retail clerks’ union 
is now in its sixth year, having start- 
ed Dec. 5, 1941. 


BREAD {8 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN GROUP 
MEETS IN OHIO SEPT. 4-6 


HUDSON, IOWA—Soybean re- 
search under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 will be a feature 
of the discussion at the 27th annual 


FERMENTATION 


FERMENTATION 


FERMENTATION 


convention of the American Soybean 
Assn. at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 4-6, 
George M. Strayer, secretary-treas- 
urér of thé organization, anfiouticed 
recently. 

Principal speaker will be E. A. 
Meyer, administrator of the Research 
and Marketing Act in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Strayer said. 

‘All formal sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel in Columbus. Sept. 4 
will be devoted to a field trip to Ohio 
State University farms. 

Mr. Meyer, who is in charge of ad- 
ministering the Research and Mar- 
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keting Act, is a former food processor 
who has been in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1941, and held posi- 
tions with the War Production Board 
and the War Food Administration 
during the war. He wil appear on the 
program Sept. 6. 

Theme of the convention will be 
“What’s Ahead for Soybearis?” with 
a number of speakers striking the 
“what’s ahead” note in different fields 
of soybean usage. The convention 
banquet will be held Sept. 5. The 
annual business session of the asso- 
ciation will be held, the morning of 
Sept. 6. 


Business 
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Bakers Prepare 
Wedding Cakes 
for Princess 


LONDON—The baking trade will 
have more than a general interest in 
the forthcoming wedding of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, says the Bakers’ N.A. 
Review. Already seven firms, includ- 
ing one in Scotland and another in 
Northern Ireland, are reported to 
have been given permission to make 
a wedding cake for the princess. Fur- 
thermore, the National Association's 
executive committee has appointed 


| 
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a small sub-committee to make, ar- 
rangement for the presentation of a 
wedding cake jointly on behalf of the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Confectioners and Caterers, and 
the full-time bakery schools. 

One of the cakes will be made by 
the biscuit manufacturer, Huntley & 
Palmer, Ltd., of Reading, who sup- 
plied wedding cakes at the marriage 
of the King and.Queen and of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent. 

According to one account the cake 
actually to be eaten at the wedding 
breakfast of Princess Elizabeth will 
be made by the King’s English chef 
in the palace kitchen, based on the 


same recipe as for the cake made 
for the wedding of the King and 
Queen 24 years ago. Portions of the 
other cakes will be sent to various 
parts of the Empire. 
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BAKER-ALLIED DANCE PLANNED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The second an- 
nual Twin City baker-allied dinner- 
dance will be held Sept. 8 at O’Briens 
Northwood Country Club, North St. 
Paul, according to a recent announce- 
ment by J. M. Long, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis. A 
cocktail hour will precede the 7:30 
p.m. dinner. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE—Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


Modernization 
Program Started 
by Allied Mills 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., has 
given the go-ahead signal for a $6 
million modernization program, de- 
spite the current high cost of con- 
struction. 

This was announced by the com- 
pany in the report for the year ended 
June 30 which disclosed a rise in net 
indome to $3,010,226 equal to $3.76 a 
share, from $1,786,544 or $2.23 a share 
in the preceding 12 months. Net sales 
of Allied Mills climbed to $73,553,- 
671 from $56,163,298. 

The company’s modernization pro- 
gram has been planned for several 
years but was delayed originally by 
building restrictions. According to 
H. J. Buist, president and board chair- 
man, “most of our plants require 
major improvements in order to carry 
on efficient operations.” The Allied 
Mills executive explained that “it was, 
therefore, deemed essential, despite 
the present high cost of construction, 
to commence work on the contem- 
plated modernization program.” 

Contracts covering extensive im- 
provements already have been en- 
tered into for the Buffalo and Fort 
Wayne plants. Another contract has 
been let for the construction of a 
new plant in East St. Louis to re- 
place the present Allied Mills struc- 
ture. The work at these three plants 
will be finished in a year to 18 
months. 

Gross profit. of the company in the 
year ended June 30 was $10,558,933, 
against $8,193,818, giving effect to a 
rise in cost of sales to $62,994,736 
from $47,969,480. Operating profit 
rose to $5,381,149 from $3,798,465. 
After miscellaneous adjustments, net 
profit before taxes rose to $5,508,846 
from $3,721,958. Net profit after taxes 
—before this year’s inventory reserve 
provision—was $3,370,226 against $1,- 
786,544. 

Current assets of Allied Mills ad- 
vanced in the year to $22,655,695 from 
$22,097,567 while current liabilities 
rose to $1,258,384 from $1,070,912. 


Construction Started 


Mr. Buist said construction has 
been started on a new soybean plant 
in Peoria on a site adjacent to the 
Allied Mills feed plant. The new soy- 
bean plant will replace a plant now 
under lease. A soybean plant com- 
pleted last year in Taylorville, IIll., is 
in full operation. 

The modernization program also 
will touch the company’s retail feed 
stores, with improvements under way 
at several establishments. In addition, 
Mr. Buist said, ‘modernization of cur 
other plants is under consideration.” 
Two or three years will be required 
to complete the entire program. 

The Allied Mills executive said 
that a continued good demand for 
livestock feeds is in prospect for the 
present year. Although a decline in 
commodity prices might affect profits, 
he said, “it is, nevertheless, felt that 
a lowering of commodity prices, with 
the subsequent lowering of feed 
prices, is extremely desirable.” 
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EL RENO ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
Canadian ‘Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, is building a 50 by 80 ft. ware- 
house at an estimated cost of $2,500. 
The building will have a concrete 
foundation and a steel roof. 
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KANSAS CITY — Declaring that 
the 1947 southwestern wheat crop 
is one of the most desirable in re- 
cent years, a panel of nine bakers 
and cereal chemists stated their ob- 
servations in Kansas City Aug. 22 
and made recommendations for use 
of new crop flour. 

Having developed into an annual 
affair, the new crop flour panel was 
sponsored by the Midwest Bakers Al- 
lied Club and the Kansas City section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and was held at the 
Hotel President with 175 representa- 
tives of the milling and baking in- 
dustries present. 

In general, the panel agreed that 
after careful experimentation and 
proper application, bakers will have 
good success with new crop flour. 
However, since this year’s flour has 
not yet fully aged, some modification 
of many of the recommendations cit- 
ed at the meeting may be required 
within the next two months. 

Lead-off man on the panel was 
Glen E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, who summarized 
the characteristics of flour from 
Texas and Oklahoma. It was unfor- 
tunate, Mr. Findley said, that only 
about a million bushels of the 1947 
crop were harvested before heavy, 
prolonged rains set in. As a result of 
high moisture this year, considerable 
post-harvest ripening occurred in 
early flour which was shipped from 
the area. However, ash content is no 
greater than normal and proper bak- 
ing can produce excellent bread, he 
said. 

Wheat Crop a Record 

Kansas produced a record wheat 
crop of around 300 million bushels, 
John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, reported. The crop 
is lower in protein, averaging 11.50%, 
but due to larger production there is 
sufficient wheat of 12.00% and above 
to maintain last year’s high protein 
average, he said. 

Ash content is lower than last 
year. Mr. Whinery advocated in- 
creased usage of bleach with Kansas 
flour, for it is yellower than last 
year. 

Speaking on the Nebraska crop, 
Arlee A. Andre, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, declared 
that Nebraska flour can no longer be 
condemned for requiring longer mix- 
ing time, for a 25 to 35% cut in 
mixing time can be made this year. 
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1947 Southwestern: Wheat Called 
Most Desirable by Bakers, Chemists 


Not much sweating has been experi- 
enced with this year’s crop, he said. 
Sponge characteristics of the new 
crop flour were discussed by C. H. 
Mooney, the Paniplus Co. Sponge 
mixing time remains about the same 
as last year, Mr. Mooney said. Sponge 
fermentation time is averaging 4 
to 4% hours using 5% yeast food. 
Sponges should be kept on the cool 
side, and firmness of sponge is advo- 
cated, or about 58% absorption. 

Absorption on the dough side is 
down considerably, Otto J. Scribante, 
Hachmeister, Inc., told the assembly. 
The average decline is about 2 to 4%. 
Dough mixing time with new crop 
flour can be reduced about 30%, 
while part-time mixing in low-speed 
and the rest in high-speed give best 
results. 

The consensus among bakers at the 
present time is that doughs from 
early new crop flour require longer 
floor time, John Jones, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, told the group. 
Whereas doughs of last year’s flour 
needed only a comparatively short 
floor time before make-up, 1947 crop 
flour seems to need as much as 30 to 
40 minutes. At the present time a 
good average might be around 30 
minutes, Mr. Jones said, keeping the 
temperature in the 78@80° range. 

Early results reveal that proofing 
time must be increased with new 
crop flour, but the possibility of over- 
proofing should be watched, Robert 
C. Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, said. Average proofing 
time appears to call for a slight in- 
crease of from 5 to 8 minutes, ac- 
cording to local shop conditions. Bak- 
ing results with the new flour yield 
loaves of slightly less volume, but 
the desired volume can be maintained 
with increased amounts of shorten- 
ing, since it is more readily obtain- 
able this year. 


Crust Color Satisfactory 


Displaying samples of loaves baked 
from new flour in several representa- 
tive shops, Dr. O. E. Stamberg, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, pointed out that in general the 
external characteristics of the loaves 
were good. Crust color without ex- 
ception is very satisfactory, how- 
ever a slight increase in the malting 
of new crop flour can be helpful in 
maintaining good color. 

Speaking of the internal bread 
characteristics, R. C. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries, Chicago, declared that 


“there has seldom been a year when 
bakers were able to uphold with such 
ease, a high standard of bread qual- 
ity, including good cell structure, 
close grain and silky crumb.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Flour Exports Up 
847% in First 
Half of 1947 


WASHINGTON — Wheat flour ex- 
ports for the first half of 1947 to- 
taled 47,085,000 100-lb. sacks, 
amounting to $283 million and repre- 
senting a quantity increase of 84% 
over exports of 25,572,000 sacks val- 
ued at $98 million during the first 
six months of 1946.. 

This was reported by the Office of 
International Trade of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Exports of food- 
stuffs from the U.S..during the first 
half of 1947 totaled $1,241 million, an 
increase of $30 million over the cor- 
responding period last year. U.S. im- 
ports of foodstuffs during the first 
half of 1947 were $831 million, com- 
pared with $633 million in the first 
half of 1946, an increase of 31.2%. 

Grains and grain-preparations were 
among the foodstuffs recording the 
greatest export increase during the 
1947 period, rising from $412 million 
to $674 million. Other foodstuffs 
showing large export gains were fod- 
ders and feeds, which increased from 
$3 million to $17 million, fruits and 
preparations, from $74 million to $95 
million, and nuts and preparations, 
from $7 million to $20 million. 

Individual commodities outstanding 
in exports were corn, peanuts and 
grain sorghums, with quantity in- 
creases of 596%, 383% and 18,150%, 
respectively. 

Other exported -agricultural prod- 
ucts showing major increases in the 
first half of 1947 were cornstarch 
and corn flour, up 377% in quantity 
and 358% in value; crude soybean 
oil, up 311% in quantity and 713% in 
value; burley leaf tobacco, up 12% 
in quantity and 54% in value, and 
inedible tallow, up 351% in quantity 
and 767% in value. 

Both imports and exports of wheat 
showed decreases, with exports down 
39% in quantity and 27% in value 








NEW CROP FLOUR PANEL—Reporting on the 1947 southwestern wheat 
crop and the sponge, dough and finished bread characteristics resulting from 
use of the new crop flour- were the members of the panel shown above. Left 
to right they are: John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; Arlee 
A. Andre, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Glen E. Findley, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; C. H. Mooney, Springfield, Mo., Paniplus Co.; 
R. C. Mitchell, Purity Bakeries, Chicago; Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patter- 
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and imports down 95% in quantity 
and value. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR READY 


SUPERIOR, WIS. — Operations of 
the new Great Northern elevator 
have been inaugurated and has boost- 
ed Superior’s grain-handling capacity 
by a million’and a half bushels. The 
new elevator will employ about 18 
men on each shift, and during peaks 
three shifts will be used. The new ele- 
vator boosts the Great Northern ele- 
vator capacity here to 13 million 
bushels, and the total storage in 
Superior to a bit over 30 million 
bushels. Initial operations followed 
two years of building and construc- 
tion of the new elevator, which re- 
places old elevator “X’”’ which burned 
in January, 1942, in one of the bigest 
fires in Superior’s history. The ew 
building cost approximately $1,5°0,- 
000. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENSUS BUREAU TO CUT 
FLOUR OUTPUT SAMPLE 


WASHINGTON—tThe industria! di- 
vision of the Bureau of Census p!ans 
to cut by two thirds the former s:m- 
ple of 1,200 mills used in gathei ing 
statistics on wheat flour production. 
The reduction. is part of a gencral 
retrenchment by government fiact- 
finding agencies, blamed by officials 
on reduced budgets and a larger 
work load. 

It also was reported that the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics pi:ns 
to switch its quarterly reports on ihe 
rise and fall in land values to a semi- 
annual or perhaps annual basis. Esti- 





‘mates of the size and movements of 


the farm population will be slowed 
down and the sample reduced, and 
BAE may abandon its estimates of 
net farm income on a state by state 
basis. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
WALL WEATHERPROOFING 


ST. LOUIS—The Western Water- 
proofing Co. has published a 20-page 
booklet, ‘Wall Breathing,” which it 
believes contains valuable information 
on the principles of water and weath- 
erproofing concrete and masonry 
walls. The booklet was prepared «s- 
pecially for maintenance engineers, 
architects and building owners. Dis- 
ruption of masonry surfaces, prob- 
lems of building owners and watecr- 
proofing methods are described in <e- 
tail. Copies of ‘‘Wall Breathing” may 
be obtained by addressing a request 
to the Western Waterproofing Co. of 
Missouri, Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 








son Co., Kansas City, Program moderator; Dr. O. E. Stamberg, Red Stz«« 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; Otto J. Scribante, Osage City, Kansa:, 
Hachmeister, Inc., John Jones, Macklem Baking Co., Denver, and Robert (©. 
Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City. The program which was hel: 
in Kansas City Aug. 22 was sponsored jointly by the Midwest Allied Bakers 
Club and the Kansas City section of the American Association of Cereal 


Chemists. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY. MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
e 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, ~ 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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ES, producing top quality flour is a painstaking job. There can 
be nothing slipshod about it. 


You can’t see the expert care with which TowN CriER wheat buy- 
ers select the choice lots of golden grain, nor the skill and endless 
watchfulness with which these wheats are milled. 


But you can see and appreciate the results of this attention to de- 
tail .. . the fine baking performance that TowN Crier always offers. 


Users know it . . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GOOD BAKING 





PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
_GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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W heat 


Production 


HEAT is Brazil’s principal defi- 

cit food. Annual imports sur- 
pass all other commodities in tonnage 
and account for one eighth of all im- 
ports in value. Only 10 to 15% of 
Brazil’s wheat requirements are pro- 
duced at home. Practically the entire 
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. Market for United States Wheat. Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Products in Brazil 


domestic production must be classed 
as soft wheat. 

Yields are low, averaging only from 
7 to 15 bu. an acre. Heavy rains and 
hot weather at inopportune seasons 
are great handicaps. Disease and in- 
sect pests also are serious hindrances. 
Farming methods are very primitive 
and most of the work is done by hand 
as much of the area used is rough. 

While Brazil’s production is only a 


small part of the country’s total ° 


wheat requirements, both acreage and 
the amount grown in 1942 were more 
than double the 1922-31 average. The 
government has taken measures to 
stimulate the industry and claims are 
made that national self-sufficiency is 
physically possible from the stand- 
point of available land. Fundamental- 
ly, however, Brazil is not a wheat 
producing country and her efforts to 








Silk oFfloss 


A short patent flour milled 
from choice baking wheats 
and proved by a fine record 
of baking performance over 


many years. 




















The 
KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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become self-sufficient must necessarily 
be made at the expense of other crops 
for which the soil, the topography of 
the land, and the climate are better 
suited. 

Government experiment stations 
have been working on seed varieties 
for a number of years. The locally 
adapted varieties have proved supe- 
rior to those imported from other 
countries without previous acclimati- 
zation. 

Prospects are unfavorable for the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for United 
States wheat, wheat flour and allied 
cereal products in various countries, 
The author is Victor E. Hood, 
of the foodstuffs division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Other articles in this series 
will appear in subsequent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. 





increased use of machinery because 
of the small areas cultivated, the 
roughness of the terrain and the mar- 
ginal nature of the operation from 
an economic standpoint. A few grain 
binders are used in the more level 
areas and most of the threshing is 
done by machinery, either small hand- 
operated or large mechanically pow- 
ered threshers. 


Consumption and Utilization 


The per capita rate of consumption 
is holding steady. Consumption in- 
creased constantly during the twen- 
ties, but remained fairly stable dur- 
ing the thirties, while the national 
population increased most rapidly 
during the latter period. 

Very small quantities of wheat are 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 7 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 




















. Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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used for feed or industrial purposes 
other than for flour milling, although 
the demand for wheat bran in recent 

has been considerably ahead 
of the supply. 

The amount of wheat used for seed 
is estimated at 1,125,000 bu., with the 
rate of seeding running from 1% to 
1% bu. an acre. It is hard to esti- 
mate the proportion of the crop re- 
tained for food, feed and seed as in 
many sections of the country only 
enough wheat is produced for home 
consumption. 

Storage 

Existing storage facilities are 
scarcely adequate to meet more than 
current requirements. It is estimated 
that in Rio de Janeiro one month’s 
storage is available and in Recife, 
approximately three months’. These 
facilities are barely adequate for nor- 
mal times, and under war conditions, 
when shipping was uncertain, the 
mills sometimes ran low of wheat 
before new shipments arrived. 

Facilities in the larger centers: are 
nearly all of the modern type; al- 
though most of them have been built 
for some years. Principal storage 
capacity is to be found in Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto 
Alegre and Recife. 

Very little new construction of ele- 
vators or storage space has been an- 
nounced although it is anticipated 
that in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
some building will be undertaken. 
Recife also reports that new construc- 
tion is under consideration but de- 
tails are not available. 

Foreign Trade 

Special import types or qualities 
of imported wheat are not in great 
demand. The Brazilian market in re- 
cent years has been almost exclu- 
sively a price market with little con- 
sideration for quality. : 

High grade seed is supplied mainly 
by federal experiment stations. Over 
a period of years, these stations have 
adapted imported varieties to Brazil- 
ian conditions and best results have 
come from following this system. 
Direct imports of seed wheat in large 
quantities are said to have given poor 
results. 

The main factors affecting demand 
for United States wheat are price and 
high cost of transportation. 


Wheat Flour 


Brazil’s flour milling facilities in- 
clude several large up-to-date estab- 
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lishments scattered along the coast 
from Porto Alegre to Recife. With 
few exceptions these mills are con- 
trolled by foreign capital—principally 
British. In addition to the large con- 
cerns there are innumerable small 
mills scattered through the wheat 
producing zones, especially in Rio 
Grande do Sul. The capacity of these 
mills has increased through the years 
as evidenced by the declining rate of 
flour imports in comparison with in- 
creased imports of grain. 

The country’s annual milling ca- 
pacity based on continuous operation 
is estimated at 19,841,000 sacks flour. 
The 11 mills located adjacent to sea 


transportation manufacture 80% of 
the flour and as far as practicable are 
operating on a continuous, or 24-hour 
daily basis at the present time. 

Principal mills are located: at Sao 
Paulo, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Recife, 
and Bahia and at a number of small 
cities in the states of Parana and 
Rio Grande do Sul. Modern milling 
methods are in general use except in 
the interior of the wheat growing 
states where a number of small, old- 
fashioned mills grind flour for local 
consumption. All flour appearing in 
the larger city markets is prepared in 
modern mills. 

The trend of government regula- 
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tion in recent months has been to 
modify the strict controls placed on 
the milling industry after 1937. The 
inadequacy of domestic transporta- 
tion made it necessary to abandon 
the practice of forcing every mill in 
the country to grind a quota of home- 
grown wheat along with a quota of 
imported wheat. The big mills and 
elevators are located in Santos, Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro while the 
larger part of the grain is produced 
in, Rio Grande do Sul. Coastwise ship- 
ping is the only way of moving it to 
the mills. Conversely, imported wheat 
reaches the big milling centers first 
(Continued on page 30) 
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FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 





Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











erizen Hor ichiment, Waters 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


om PRT AD 0. 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 









They conform to the r 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 


100 Ibs. It is'important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types :— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids. 

B-for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 


dations of the 
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it stays fresh longer 


Thanks to the special Durkee Eonizing process, 


Creamtex helps you make tastier baked goods that 
stay fresher longer. 


In processing, Eonizing works wonders in improving 
Creamtex ... improvements that reflect royally 

in your finished goods. 

Eonizing excludes impurities present in atmospheric 
conditions ... protects Creamtex from oxidation 

and any resulting off flavor. 





Right up to the final moment of packing 

Eonizing protects Creamtex. Just before the lid goes 
on each package, even oxygen is excluded from 
Creamtex. When you receive Creamtex, it is 
absolutely factory fresh. 


When you buy shortening be sure it is Eonized. 


REAMTEX 


THE ALL PURPOSE SHORTENING 
A PRODUCT OF 


DQuexee Famous Fooos 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect tour 





We have no monopoly on all of the nation’s good 
baking wheats ... but we assure you that the wheats 
we choose for THoRrO-BREAD are top-notch in bak- 


ing quality. 


The mills that produce THoro-BreEAD are not the 
largest in the industry .. . but we assure you there 


are none cleaner or better equipped. 


And beyond that . . . we assure you that the basic 
ingredient of THoRO-BREAD quality is a pride of 
craftsmanship and a determination to make THoro- 


BREAD always “the perfect flour.” 


AANOLO OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2.500 Sacks Daily 
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U. S. Markets 


(Continued from page 27) 

and must be shipped on coastwise 
steamers if a quota of imported grain 
is to be- milled in Rio Grande do Sul. 
This condition has caused the modi- 
fication of many wartime regulations 
and at the present there remain in 
practical effect only the usual inspec- 
tion and statistical requirements. 





Production and Types 
The usual extraction rate for vari- 
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ous mills throughout the country is 
said to be around 72%. The largest 
Rio de Janeiro mill manufactures 
three grades of regular flour and one 
grade of biscuit’ flour. This is excep- 
tional. In- practically all other mills 
in the country a single straight-run 
type of flour is made. 

No mixing of imported flour with 
local flour by Brazilian mills is re- 
ported. Enriching flour through the 


addition of vitamins is not practiced. 


While local climatic conditions have 
not necessarily affected the types of 
flour produced by the mills, both heat 
and moisture are factors which must 
be dealt with in handling flour. This 


is particularly true in the North and 
Northeast and it is said to be a prob- 
lem as far south as Rio de Janeiro 
during the summer months. 

Flour mills are operating at higher 
rates thdn they were a year ago and 
many are working to the limit of 
their capacity. This is largely be- 
cause of lifting the requirements for 
mixing mandioca and rice flour in 
bread making and the cheapness of 
wheat and wheat products in compar- 
ison with manioc, rice and corn. The 
public is thus being encouraged to 
increase its consumption of bread 


- This trend is felt to be temporary 


only. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 






LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours — 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Lack of adequate transportation is 
the most important distribution prob. 
lem entountered for both imported 
and domestic flour. Climatic. condi- 
tions from Rio Grande do Norte north 
are also a serious problem since many 
losses occur through mold and insects 
when flour is not used promptly. 

- The 50-kilo (110-lb.) cotton bag 
of flour is standard throughout Bra- 
zil. In the extremely tropical areas 
heavy paper outer bags are consid- 
ered useful in protecting the contents 
from moisture and insects. In the 
larger cities some flour is also sold to 
bakers in 25-kilo (55-lb.) bag lots. 
Retail sales in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro are made in 1-kilo (2.20-lb.) 
cellophane packages or 5-kilo (11-!b.) 
cotton bags. In other localities, par- 
ticularly in the North, retailers open 
50-kilo (110-Ib.) bags and weigh out 
small quantities into paper sacks as 
ordered by their customers. 

Very little flour is sold at retail. 
Even the poorest people buy commer- 
cially baked bread by reason of long 
custom and the lack of home baking 
facilities. Starch requirements in the 
diet of much of the interior popula- 
tion are normally met by the use 
of manioc flour and rice. 

Trademarks and brands are not as 
important in the distribution of flour 
as in the U.S. In Rio de Janeiro, 
where several grades of flour are 
available, bakers depend on certain 
grades or mixtures of grades for spe- 
cific purposes. American brands of 
flours are well known from Recife 
north. The limited luxury trade in 
larger centers is supplied with a well- 
known brand of American cake flour 
and other special types. 


Foreign Trade 


Present sources of supply of im- 
ported flour are Argentina and the 
U.S. There is a limited market for 
U.S. flour in northern and northeast- 
ern Brazil but price and transporta- 
tion factors tend to make competi- 
tion with domestic and Argentine 
brands difficult. 

Few changes in the source of im- 
ports have been noted during recent 
years although there has been some 
tendency for Argentine flour imports 
to decrease and the U.S. imports to 
increase since the war, mainly be- 
cause of the lack of shipping from 
Argentina to northern Brazilian ports. 

While availability of supplies is re- 
ported to be a factor affecting the 
present demand for American flour, 
the principal one is that of price. In 
the larger centers of the South, such 
as Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
American flour is used only in the 
luxury trade and in very limited 
quantities. 

Except for customs duties there are 

(Continued on page. 74) 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
















A SUCCESSFUL ee 
BUSINESS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA: 
398 Seventh Avenue New York i, N. Y. 


GLEN AVON MILLS 


A High Grade 


STRAIGHT SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Solicits the business of 
high grade firms 
AVON, N. Y. 
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WwW. B. LATHROP, President 
B. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


experienced organization. 





GRAIN 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Domestic and Export 


$2,100,000 















Frank A. Tuets, Pres. 


Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Joseph Location. 





Corby Building 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


‘ . : e e € 
epee 5 al Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. J oseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 













































Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


' 1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























OPERATING 


a City Board of Trade 

mneapolis Grain Exchange : 

Sat Weck Prodace Muchaugs Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade * 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


Mens of the flowing, Pecange: WABASH ELEVATOR 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 





OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEGQITUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


E MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Master Bakers have been buying Master 
Milled Cannon Valley Flours because of 
their uniform superiority. Superior 
through careful testing of gluten quality 
in all of the Hard Spring Wheat selected. 
Uniform through every step of the 
Master Milling process, from our first 
selection of only choice wheat to the 
finished CANNON VALLEY Flour. 
Whatever your requirements, there is a 
CANNON VALLEY Master Milled 
Flour to fit your need. 














CANNON VALLEY <® MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES - GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. eee CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“MASTER MILLED’’ sPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE MARITIME + INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 
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National Donut Month Committee 
Set for ““Largest’’ Promotion Drive 


NEW YORK—tThe wartime growth 
of the doughnut business has been 
substantial. In six years’ time, dough- 
nut sales jumped from $81 million in 
1940 to a record-smashing $200 mil- 
lion in 1946. The war, of course, was 
largely responsible for this huge gain, 
but industry spokesmen say much of 
the credit for the steady yearly rise 








BLE Ri, EO ORE He 


must also go to the doughnut promo- 
tions sponsored every year by the Na- 
tional October Donut Month Com- 
mittee. 

Every fall, the committee, through 
its publicity channels, has made the 
public increasingly doughnut con- 


scious and the extra sales gained dur- 
ing each fall promotion have raised 


the yearly volume to a new high level, 
they say. 

This year, the committee reports 
that it is out to make the 19th Annual 
October Donut Month the greatest 
promotion in the committee’s history. 
During the month, comprehensive, 
carefully planned publicity campaigns 
will be breaking, utilizing newspapers, 
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It takes a big investment in new crop wheats, with ample 
storage capacity, to supply the right blends of selected wheats 
for uniform ‘Bakers Flours’ throughout the year. And every 
lot of new wheat will have been analyzed, milled and tegt. 
baked before it is skillfully blended with other wheats for 


the particular gluten strength and uniform baking values 


you depend upon. 


These are but a part of the great responsibility assumed 
by Commander-Larabee Mills so that you can be sure the 
‘Bakers Flours’ of your choice will always perform just as 
you expected, month after month and year after year. 

Select the Commander-Larabee flours, milled by “the men 
who know” to meet your particular baking needs, and rest- 
assured that every step, every responsibility, has been taken 


for your baking satisfaction. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kenses @ity 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapelis 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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radio, magazines, television and news- 
reels. This “saturation” campaign is 
intended to be more dynamic than the 
1946 doughnut promotion which was 
awarded the “Oscar” of the American 
Public Relations Assn. for the best 
industrial publicity of the year. 


Full Color Poster Used 


One of the committee’s many serv- 
ices to bakers this year is a full- 
color poster to be used in stimulating 
sales during the biggest doughnut 
sales week of the year—the week be- 
fore Halloween. The poster pictures 
a Halloween party scene with a gir] 
and boy in the foreground both biting 
for a doughnut swinging on a string. 
The headline, which is also the theme 
of the Halloween promotion, is ‘Do- 
nuts—the Life of Your Halloween 
Party,” and the poster urges custom- 
ers to place their orders for Hallow- 
een party doughnuts in advance. 

In selecting a theme for this fall, 
the committee members say they 
chose the most timely and urgent sub- 
ject of the year when they decided on 
“Bigger Donut Sales with Advertis- 
ing.” The creation of the ABA’s pro- 
motional program has _ high-lighied 
bakery advertising as one of the live- 
liest topics in the industry and the 
potential doughnut market that ex- 
ists today makes doughnuts the logi- 
cal bakery product for advertising. 


Morale Booster 


As the committee points out, more 
people have sampled doughnuts and 
enjoyed them in the past six years 
than ever before. More than any other 
food, doughnuts were the one big 
morale booster in all branches of the 
service and in war industries from 
coast to coast. The history of the 
doughnut business shows that large 
scale sampling operations have al- 
ways led to greatly increased dough- 
nut sales, as was demonstrated by 
the doughnut sampling at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1933-34 and again at 
both the New York and San Francisco 
World Fairs in 1939-40. 

The committee is stressing the fact 
that this is the first year that bak- 
ers have been free from restrictions 
and shortages and can go after the 
extra doughnut sales that the giant 
wartime sampling has made possible. 
Every baker should be taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity by making 
plans now for advertising, publiciz- 
ing and displaying his doughnuts in a 
fall campaign. 

To help bakers do this easily and 
inexpensively, with professionally pre- 
pared advertising material, Doughnut 
Corp. of America, one of the com- 
mittee’s supporters, has prepared 
complete advertising and merchandis- 
ing campaigns for bakers to use in 
their local communities. 


Special Merchandising 


There are special merchandising 
plans for every type of baker—th: 
retailer, the house-to-house baker 
and the wholesaler. Campaigns rang” 
all the way from the simplest forms 
of display and promotion to detailed 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
grams that utilize newspapers, radio 
and contests. 

Regardless of the size of his selling 
effort, each baker receives materia! 
and easy-to-follow instructions thai 
are tailored to fit his local problems, 
giving him the same advantage hx 
would have if he had undertaken th« 
expense and difficulty of having th« 
material prepared locally. 

Retail bakers are shown how to 
price and merchandise doughnuts for 
today’s market, how to display them, 
how to use window and counter dis- 
play material, how to sample and how 
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' Your VERSATILE FLOUR 


..- For These. Changing Times! 





q More and more bakers are turning to Quaker Bakers Flour 
3 for the versatility needed for today’s changing baking formu- 
4 las. No finer short patent flour on the market—yet Quaker 
g Bakers Flour doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 

be Strictest wheat selection. Especially milled for high-speed 
production. Milled under the high standards of The Quaker 
Oats Company, and constantly laboratory-checked for uni- 
formity. Get all the facts about Quaker Bakers Flour now. 


Call, write or wire... 


The Quaker Qals Company 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 










































AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 









WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 















Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 

















Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 













For better bread choose one of 
these three notable brands. You 
will find you can depend on them 
every time . . . because they are 












milled to perfection from wheats 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 


Wheat located in that have superior baking char- 


the very center of 

the High Protein . : 
Turkey Wheat acteristics. 
Country. 

INDEPENDENT ; 

OWNER ee ke 
MANAGED 























The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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to build steady repeat sales through 
continuous store promotion. 
House-to-house bakers are shown 
how they can stimulate customer de- 
sire for doughnuts—easily and inex- 
pensively, how to arouse salesmen’s 
enthusiasms for this (or any other) 
sales drive, how to package and price 
doughnuts for fast selling, and how 
to advertise and promote them for 
continued high sales. : 
For wholesale bakers, the corpora- 
tion has prepared complete instruc- 
tions telling how to run sales and 
display contests, how to select the 
high-volume stores where the great- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


est new business can be found, how 
to build sales-pulling displays, how 
to package, price and merchandise 
doughnuts most effectively for super- 
market and clerk-service type stores, 
and how to make an advertising cam- 
paign pay off with increased sales. 

Advertising campaigns, especially 
written for each baker, are available 
for either newspapers or radio, de- 
pending on which is best for the bak- 
er’s territory. 

Other campaign details can be 
obtained by writing the National 
Donut Month Committee, 393 7th 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Large Dried Fruit Supply at 
Low Prices Available to Bakers 


WASHINGTON—One of the larg- 
est dried fruit packs in the history 
of the country will be available to 
bakery consumers at predicted at- 
tractively low prices this year. Dried 
fruit sales begin peak marketing in 
February, volume retailers have re- 
ported. 

Not only will there be ample sup- 
plies of dried apples, apricots, peach- 















__ FOR THE BEST 
IN PROTECTION 


- es, prunes and raisins, but observers 


here are now confident that prices 
will be substantially lower than they 
have been since the start of the war, 
making these items more attractive 
to the baker. 


Much Larger Raisin Crop 


The dried fruit pack this year is 
expected to reach the following to- 
tals: apples, 12,500 tons; apricots, 17,- 
100 tons; peaches, 27,800 tons; 
prunes, 228,500 tons, and raisins, 300,- 
000 tons. This will be a much larger 
raisin crop than was available last 
year when production totaled only 
172,000 tons. There will also be avail- 
able to the consumer some 4,000 tons 
of dried pears and 30,000 tons of 
dried figs. 

This heavy production is expected 
to reduce raisin prices by about one 
half of their present price, prunes 
will be off one third and apples and 
peaches will also be selling at re- 
duced charges. Department of Agri- 
culture officials have already warned 
that there may even be a heavy sur- 
plus of raisins and prunes during the 
1947-48 season due to the sharply 
curtailed demands for overseas re- 
quirements. 


Dried Fruit Advantages 


Nutrition experts stress the fact 
that dried fruits have the same nu- 
tritive value as the fresh products 
when used in baked goods, and have 
the additional advantage of not spoil- 
ing as easily as fresh fruits. USDA 
officials are currently engaged in 
drawing up some end-use data on 
dried fruits, it is learned, and such 
information should be available 
shortly for use in planning promo- 
tional activities. 

Consumption of dried fruits is 
known to be a country-wide propo- 
sition. Although at certain times of 
the year in areas where large quan- 
tities of fresh fruits are grown and 
marketed consumption of the dried 
commodities falls off, there is a 


steady demand for this type of fruit. 
During the cold season in certain 
parts of the country, bakers are en- 
tirely dependent on dried fruits for 
baking purposes. 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 





The old story about locking the barn door is a good one to 
remember when planning a package. That's the time to insist 
on the best in protection...to prevent lost sales due to 
product deterioration. Over 600 Riegel Papers have been 
designed to meet specific needs. For protective papers... 
for special papers of any type...consult Riegel first. 





The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO -« U.S.A. 


FOR 
PROTECTION © ECONOMY 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 




















RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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> ADM. Tests and OK’s 
EMIS p> BAGS 


NOTE rutse rearures for Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 


Two new moistureproof bags developed by Bemis have been 
le Approved by American approved by the American Dry Milk Institute for shipping 
Dry Milk Institute Nonfat Dry Milk Solids for human consumption. 
You’ll find these paperlined textile bags keep moisture content 
Easy to handle of nonfat dry milk solids within the necessary 3% to 5%. 


They assure clean, safe storage. And they are easy to handle 
Keep contents clean and ...Save time, labor and space. 


safe You'll find workmen approve these new bags, too, because 
oar : they’re used to handling bags of flour, sugar, salt and similar 
Light in weight products. Bags are lighter in weight, easy to stack and open. 


Have a talk with your supplier of nonfat dry milk solids about 
Save space the use of these new Bemis Waterproof Bags. 


E d fast to unload : 
ental NY-V71e Mm Goll] oleys cela laliclaiilelileys 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
111-A North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 1 am interested in the new Bemis Waterproof 


Paperlined Textile Bags for nonfat dry milk solids. Please 

send me information. 

Name. ‘ ee EPS atte Cos RF eee Neder ee ros NPS 
* # 


GENERAL OFFICES « ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
26 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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The superior baking values 
of HEART of AMERICA 
must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. We know that if you 
try HEART of AMERICA 


in your bakery you will 





never be satisfied with less 











than the smooth shop per- 























formance and superior loaf 


quality that this fine brand 








will give you. The results 


speak for themselves. 
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a wy) wre: rar oP mY of the 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 








KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
* Telephone: Superior 1053 _ Telephone: Hubberd 340 
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Bake 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


= 


Experience is a good teacher. Remember the 80% 
flour extraction days? Hundreds of bakers learned 
then of the superior baking qualities of the flour this 
company milled to government extraction standards. 
That same expertness in milling technique today 


gives MADE-RITE extra baking values. For finer 
bread, choose MADE-RITE. 








(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 
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Right Because It Is Made 





Right 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance te test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 


cerned with the baking industry. 
boys, nor dunce caps either. 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


to page 50 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 


counts five points. 


1. When the eggs and sugar are 
heated to about 120° F. before beat- 
ing when making sponge cakes, no 
difference will be noted so there is 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


no advantage in using this proce- 


dure.. True or false? 


2. A stiff batter is usually the 
cause for cream puffs having hol- 


low bottoms. True or false? 

3. -In order to produce a darker 
crust color on angel food cakes, it 
is a good idea to replace 10% of 
the sugar used in the formula with 
corn sugar. True or false? 

4. In warm, humid weather, the 
invert syrup content of marshmal- 
low should be increased in order to 
make it less sticky. True or false? 

5. .It is best to use powdered but- 
termilk instead of fresh buttermilk 
when making cake doughnuts. True 
or false? 


6. Ginger snap doughs are some- 









PUT THIS fe 


No longer need you write an order for 
anybody’s nonfat dry milk solids, and 
be happy to get anything that comes 
your way. : 


Now you can get top quality, barrel 
after barrel. You can get as much Bor- 
den’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac as you 
want, when you want it. 


But you’ve got to watch your step. 

You've got to ask for Breadlac. You’ve 
got to see that you get Breadlac. 

That’s the only way to be sure you 
get top-quality nonfat dry milk solids, 
barrel after barrel! And here are rea- 
sons why Breadlac is top quality. 






TAD 
(Senane ~<s 
NONFAT DRY * 
MILK So ADS 


Truly “Bakery-Tested”’ 


Years ago, Borden set the standard for 
uniformity with its now famous bakery 
tests. 


Samples of each and every batch of 
nonfat dry milk solids are subjected to 
strict chemical and bacteriological tests. 


The samples are then tested, checked, 
and baked in bread under commercial 
bakery conditions. 

The doughs are tested for absorp- 
tion, acidity, and fermentation. The fin- 


‘ished loaves are scored for appearance, 


flavor, bloom, texture, grain, crumb 
color, and keeping quality. : 

Batches that do not meet stringent 
Bakery-Test standards are never, never 
sold as Breadlac! 


SIGN NEAR YOUR 


ORDER BLANKS / 


Bake with 6% Breadlac 


You get bread that looks good and 
tastes good. Bread with a fine grain, 
bread free from wild breaks and crip- 
ples... bread that’s uniform in quality. 


6% Breadlac makes more nutritious 
bread. Nonfat dry milk solids contains 
all the protein, sugar, minerals, and 
water-soluble vitamins of milk. 


Tell your jobber that from now on 
you want Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac. You'll be glad you did! 


BAKING TROUBLES? Borden’s bakery en- 
gineers will be glad to help iron out 
your difficulties—right in your bakery, 
and without charge. 

For details of this FREE service ask 
your jobber, or write direct to us. 


Borden's BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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times aged for a week or even longer 
in order to produce a better flavor 
after they are baked. .True or false? 

7. Icings made with just egg 
whites, sugar, water and flavor be. 
come hard very readily. As this is 
objectionable from an eating stand- 
point, this hardening can be elimi- 
nated by using some invert syrup 
in the formula. True or false? 

8. As all corn starches are alike, 
they will have the same thickening 
power when making pie fillings. True 
or false? 

9. On the pH scale 7 is neutral, 
Above 7 is acid and below 7 is alka- 
line. True or false? 


10. When the pH of an angel food 
cake is above 7 the cake will have 
a white crumb color. True or false? 

11. In a raisin pound cake bat- 
ter of the proper consistency, the 
raisins will never sink to the bottom 
during the baking of the cakes. True 
or false? 


12. A 9 in., two crust pie, will 
require about 10 oz. of pie dough. 
True or false? 


13. Good cake doughnuts should 
have absorbed about 10% fat during 
frying. True or false? 


14. The manufacturers of pow- 
dered sugar usually add 5% corn- 
starch to it in order to decrease 
the tendency for it to become lumpy. 
True or false? 


15. A 20-mesh tapioca is usually 
recommended as the proper type for 
thickening fruit pie fillings. True or 
false ? 

16. Sweetened condensed milk 
does not sour as readily as evaporat- 
ed milk. True or false. 


17. When the mixture is too soft, 
almond maearoons, when baked, will 
have hollow bottoms. True or false? 


18. The addition of about 4 oz. of 
warm water to thawed-out frozen 
yolks per quart, used for sponge 
cakes, will improve their beating 
quality. True or false? 

19. Cakes containing orange or 
lemon juice should always be hurried 
to the oven if the formula contains 
a chemical leavening agent. True or 
false? 


20. As egg yolks contain about 
33% moisture, when powdered yolks 
are used, it is necessary to use 2 
lb. of water with 1 lb. of powdered 
yolks to reconstitute them. True or 
false? 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHAIN BELT PERSONNEL 
CHANGES AFFECT THREE 
MILWAUKEE — The Chain Belt 

Co. recently announced a change in 


its field force personnel affecting sev- ’ 


eral of its branch offices. Mr. David 
B. Hill has joined the Atlanta office 
as district field-engineer. A graduate 
of Clemson A. & M. College, Mr. 
Hill’s career has been devoted to the 
design and construction of conveyors. 
He was active in the management of 
a large foundry and an oil well drill- 
ing concern, and joined Chain Belt 
Co. in 1937. 

Mr. Orval Lorenz has joined the 
Dallas office. He was formerly with 
the Atlanta office as district field- 
engineer, and, prior to that, had tak- 
en our intensive training course at 
the Chain Belt and Baldwin-Duck- 
worth factories in Milwaukee, Spring- 
field, and Worcester. 

Mr. Charles Stanton has moved 
from the Detroit office to the Phila- 
delphia office. Like Mr. Lorenz, Mr. 
Stanton has taken the training course 
at the Chain Belt and Baldwin- 
Duckworth factories. 
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ABA and Bakeries 


to Celebrate 
50th Anniversary 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn., celebrating 1947 as its golden 
anniversary, is requesting details of 
the organization of any bakeries in 
the U.S. which have been in opera- 
tion for 50 years or more. All mem- 
bers of the association are requested 
to inform the ABA if they or any of 
their associates have been in the bak- 
ing industry 50 or more years, or if 
the bakery had been in existence for 
that time. 

The association said in a recent 
bulletin, “If your answer is ‘Yes’ to 
either of these questions, please give 
full details in a letter stating who, 
what, where, when, how and why.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH CAROLINA BAKERY 
SYSTEM EMPLOYS 1,600 


Half of South Carolina’s 46 coun- 
ties have bakeries turning out a wide 
variety of products and employing 
1,600 people, R. M. Cooper, director 
of the state Research, Planning and 
Development Board, announced re- 
cently. 

Mr. Cooper cited the figures from 
the bakery section of the state’s 
industrial directory now being com- 
pleted. Data on bakeries has been 
compiled and the full directory will 
be ready for distribution later in the 
year. 

The bakeries range from the huge 
plant employing 300 workers to the 
small shops with only two and three 
employees. In addition to bread, the 
products include cakes, pies, dough- 
nuts, rolls, crackers, biscuits. Many 
of the items are prepared in bulk and 
shipped out of the state. Sixty-eight 
bakeries reported their products and 
employment to the board for use in 
the directory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. C. MITCHELL PROMOTED 
TO DURKEE SALES MANAGER 


NORWALK, OHIO—Promotion of 
Curtiss C. Mitchell to the position of 
sales manager for the Norwalk di- 
vision of Durkee Famous Foods was 
announced recently by Nestor B. 
Betzold, general sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Durkee division of 
the Glidden Co. 

Mr. Mitchell, who joined Durkee 
Foods in 1937 as district manager for 
northeastern Ohio, has had long ex- 
perience in the food business. 

In his new capacity he will be in 
charge of sales of Durkee’s mar- 
garine for the eastern market and 
of Durkee condiments and spices in 
Ohio and Michigan. He will make his 
headquarters at the Norwalk plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL BAKING’S 
UTAH PLANT ENLARGED 


OGDEN, UTAH—A new $200,000 
addition to the Ogden plant of the 
Continental Baking Co., now under 
construction, will increase the plant’s 
capacity to 500,000 lb. of bread and 
100,000 Ib. of cake weekly—doubling 
the present capacity. The new plant 
will be completed and ready for use 
by Oct. 15, although rearrangement 
of space will require, until next April. 

The new addition will be used ex- 
clusively for the baking and wrap- 
Ping of bread and for employees’ 
cafeteria facilities, but it will permit 
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- the enlargement of cake production 


space, shipping room space and gar- 
den space in the present structure. 

“At present, due to limitation of 
space and facilities, the bakery is op- 
erating 24 hours daily and 7 days per 
week to meet the public’s require- 
ments,” points out Fred A. Kuhl- 
mann, manager. “The addition is in- 
tended to meet the company’s long- 
range needs.” 

The new addition will increase the 
plant’s floor space by 21,000 square 
feet. The structure is to stand on a 
solid concrete foundation. Super- 
imposed will be a maple floor an inch 
and a quarter thick to be laid in 


mastic. All walls will be in smooth 
tile to promote sanitation. Employee 
comfort will be aided by high ceil- 
ings, modern insulation and ventila- 
tion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PEPPERIDGE FARM BAKERY 
TO OCCUPY NEW BUILDING 


NORWALK, CONN. — Pepperidge 
Farm, Inc., celebrates a 10-year suc- 
cess story as it moves officially into 
new, modern headquarters on the 
Post Rd., at the Norwalk-Westport 
line. 

The completion of the new plant, 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy day 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


41 


said to resemble a well-kept estate 
rather than a bakery, marks a mile- 
stone in the story of Pepperidge which 
was begun 10 years ago in a garage 
behind the home of Mrs. Margaret 
Rudkin, when neighbors liked a spe- 
cial kind of bread she made at home 
for her son, who suffered from 
asthma. 

The factory moved once during the 
early part of 1940 to a central loca- 
tion in Norwalk and in September 
of this year Mr. and Mrs. Rudkin 
will celebrate the completion of the 
new plant with a gala housewarming 
and a public tour for those interested 
in seeing how the bread is made. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
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Fleischmann School for Bakers 


Will Cover U. S. in Two Units 


NEW YORK—tThe bakery produc- 
tion service department of the 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., has introduced the new 
“Fleischmann School for Bakers,” a 
course designed to accent quality 
baked products and efficient produc- 
tion. 

The school is to be presented in 
key cities all over the U.S. and will 
cover a three-day period during which 


retail bakers will be given up-to-the- 
minute information on pie making, 
cake making, cake decorating and 
icing, daylight baking and efficient 
shop layouts. 


Two Units in School 


In order to obtain complete and 
speedy coverage of the entire coun- 
try, the school has been divided into 
two identical but separate units, each 





of which will be outfitted with visual 
aid equipment, specially prepared lit- 
erature and demonstration materials. 

The school covering the middle and 
far western areas will have as its in- 
structor George Thoms, while the 
other school, covering the eastern 
seaboard, will have Charlie Baker 
as its instructor. Both are equally 
qualified retail bakery production ex- 
perts. 

The three-day course was developed 
under the direction of Harry Ekstedt, 
manager of the Fleischmann bakery 
production service department, in re- 
sponse to a widely expressed desire 
from many retail bakers for factual 


Uniformity of REX and CHARM is point of pride with us 


... and a point of necessity for the baker. Careful wheat 


selection, expert milling and watchful laboratory control 


combine to maintain exactly the same flour quality today 
and tomorrow. That’s where REX and CHARM help 


build your bread reputation. 
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Harry Ekstedt 


information that would enable them 


to hold wartime gains by the produc- 


tion of better postwar quality baked 
goods. 
All Bakers Interested 


The subject covered will be of in- 
terest and value to either the master 
or apprentice baker. Each day’s ses- 
sion, tentatively scheduled to run 
from 2 to 6 p.m., will be devoted to 
practical methods by which quality 
products may be produced with a 
maximum of efficiency. The first day 
will feature a significant sound slide 
film on the retail baker’s market for 
sweet baked products, a review of 
bakery ingredients and the funda- 
mentals of quality pie making. The 
second day will be devoted to the 
fundamentals of quality cake making, 
including icings and decorating, and 
will feature the new Fleischmann 
color-sound movie, “Holiday Happi- 
ness.” The third day will cover day- 
light baking and efficient bakeshop 
layout, with a completely equipped 
miniature model bakery to illustrate 
a variety of bakery layouts. 


Actual Displays Featured 


In addition to lectures, presenta- 
tion of visual materials, discussion 
and question and answer periods, the 
course will feature actual displays 
of the wide variety of quality baked 
products under discussion. 

A certificate of attendance and a 
complete binder covering every phase 
of the course will be presented to 
those who attend all three sessions of 
the school. Bakers desiring informa- 
tion as to when the school may be 
expected in their city or vicinity 
should consult their Fleischmann rep- 
resentative, company spokesmen 
stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Film Depicting Role 
of Bread in History 
Shown to 708,416 


The educational film, “Give Us This 
Day—the Story of Bread,” prepared 
by the Anheuser-Busch company and 
made available to the American In- 
stitute of Baking for its work in con- 
sumer education, has during the pe- 
riod from March, 1940, to January, 
1947, been distributed and shown to 
708,416 people. 

A report by Gertrude Austin, nutri- 
tionist of the institute, shows that 
there were 1,985 showings of the film. 

The film depicts the history, devel- 
opment, making, scientific control 
and food value of bread. 
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Budweiser MALT SYRUP 


... adds little to the cost 
... adds much to the loaf 





Check these Advantages 


Budweiser Malt adds TOLERANCE by sup- 
plying readily FERMENTABLE SUGARS 
and converts some flour starches into 
EXTRA SUGAR. It supplies dextrines, 
increasing the MOISTURE RETAINING 
capacity of your loaf. Its mineral salts and 
amino acids STIMULATE FERMENTA- 
TION. It aids in producing a UNIFORM 
LOAF, gives a SILKY FINE TEXTURE, 
assures a more PALATABLE FLAVOR, 
gives added NUTRITIONAL VALUE. It 
assures your loaf that RICHER, GOLDEN- 
BROWN BLOOM and TENDER CRUST 
which means ADDED SALES and REPEAT 
BUSINESS. For best results use BUDWEISER 
MALT with BUDWEISER YEAST—they’re 
great team mates in producing Better 
Bread. 
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NEW YORK—The creation July 25 
of a National Science Foundation by 
Congress, subject to the approval of 
President Truman, has a meaning of 
great import to the food industry of 
the U.S., according to the executive 
committee of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation. 

It is anticipated that Congress will 
authorize a budget of $25 million an- 
nually to provide basic research for 
national defense, medical, mathemat- 
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National Science Group Vital 
to U. S., Foundation Head Says 


ical, physical, engineering, biological 
sciences, and scientific personnel and 
education. The program will get under 
way next year. 

The development of basic research 
should not be left entirely to govern- 
ment, committee spokesmen § said. 
Such research on the part of the re- 
spective industries should comple- 
ment that of the government. Ob- 
viously, the more comprehensive the 
effort on the part of a given industry 


and the greater its acceptance, the 
greater the influence of that effort 
in guiding the research program of 
the government in a particular field. 

In a relatively short time, the Nu- 
trition Foundation, organized in 1941 
by the food industry to develop a pro- 
gram of fundamental research in the 
science of nutrition, has gained ac- 
ceptance of the scientific and educa- 
tional professions and government 
and business leaders, at home and 
abroad. 

During World War II, the Nutri- 
tion Foundation worked closely with 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, and other governmen- 


-tal agencies in providing basic infor- 
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41-YEAR-OLD LOAF WELL 
PRESERVED 


* 


BUFFALO—A loaf of rye bread 
baked 41 years ago was discovered 
by Otto Matthias, son of the late Al- 
bert Matthias, when he was searching 
in an old trunk for clothing to send 
overseas. Mr. Matthias said the loaf, 
the first his father had baked, was 
perfectly preserved. 





mation regarding the science of nu- 
trition. Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director 
of the OSRD and president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
and Dr. Karl Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, played an important part in 
guiding the formation of the National 
Science Foundation. Both have ex- 
pressed unqualified endorsement of 
the continuing need of industry sup- 
port of recognized independent or- 
ganizations, devoted to the develop- 
ment of fundamental research. 


The standards of private institu- 
tions, including universities, hospi- 
tals, and foundations must continue 
to set the pace, officials said. They 
must retain their active leadership. 
The creation of the National Science 
Foundation is not intended as a step 
toward domination of science. It is 
intended to supplement and assist, 
and not to dominate. 


Those attending the meeting in- 
cluded Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
president, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. 
Charles Glen King, scientific director, 
nutrition foundation; Mr. John 
Holmes, president, Swift & Co.; Mr. 
Morris Sayre, president, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.; Mr. R. Douglas 
Stuart, president, the Quaker Oats 
Co.; Mr. L. A. Van Bomel, president, 
National Dairy Products Corp.; Mr. 
Ole Salthe, secretary, Nutrition 
Foundation, Inec., and George A. 
Sloan, president of the Nutrition 
Foundation. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL FOODS DIVISION 
TRANSFERS TO MICHIGAN 


BATTLE CREEK— Clarence E. 
Eldridge, general manager for the 
Post cereals division of General Foods 
Corp., and his entire executive staff 
have transferred their headquarters 
here from New York, centralizing 
the management in Michigan for the 
first time since 1919. 


This follows a move to simplify 
the corporate structure and decen- 
tralize operating responsibility begun 
in General Foods ‘last October by 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board, and Austin S. Igleheart, presi- 
dent. At that time a number of sub- 
sidiary corporations were dissolved 
and~ their operations continued as 
divisions of General Foods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. W. KAUFMAN APPOINTED 
GENERAL FOODS OFFICIAL 


NEW YORK—Charles W. Kauf- 
man has been named director of re- 
eral Foods. Corp. He will direct the 
operation of General Foods’ corporate 
research program, functioning 
through a staff of 300 persons at the 
central laboratories in Hoboken, N. 
J.., and will also. co-ordinate research 
activities carried out in other Gen- 
eral Foods units. 
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From the small water-powered mill of 
seven decades ago to the modern plant of 
today, there has been but one guiding prin- 
ciple behind this company . . . the produc- 
tion of superior baking flours. This 70-year 
heritage of fine craftsmanship and commer- 
cial integrity is a priceless ingredient of the 
products of this company. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Increased Output of Frozen Food 
Equipment Seen by Manufacturers 


CHICAGO — The mother-industry 
of frozen foods—mechanical refriger- 
ation — itself has multiplied three- 
fold to keep pace with its spectacu- 
lar offspring, the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. has re- 
ported. Since 1941, facilities for 
producing machinery to process, 
warehouse, transport, distribute, dis- 


play and store near point of consump- 
tion 500,000 tons of frozen foods 
annually have expanded in almost di- 
rect ratio to the increase in produc- 
tion and consumption of the foods 
themselves. 

Faced with the unprecedented task 
of manufacturing equipment to han- 
dle, in an unbroken chain from pro- 
ducer to consumer, what may amount 


to 50% of the nation’s perishable 
food supply, the refrigeration indus- 
try already has penetrated deeply 
into a market that includes millions 
of units of machinery. Manufacturers 
have undertaken the biggest low- 
temperature equipment production 
job in history despite material short- 
ages and labor troubles that have 
kept most producers at 50% or less 











II. 


III. 


At its 1947 annual membership meeting, the American Dry 
Milk Institute, representing dairy industry producers throughout 
the United States, reaffirmed its stated policy supporting freedom 


of choice, as follows: 


I. The Institute is now and always has been in favor 
of producing the highest quality and most nutri- 


tious white bread commercially possible. 


mins and iron is helpful in making better bread, 


the Institute does not oppose such use on a vol- 


untary basis; but 


richment, especially when in effect it deprives 
consumers of nutritionally superior bread and 
rolls by making illegal the production and sale of 
all nutritionally superior bread and rolls not con- 


taining the dictated synthetic additions. 


The above is published in the public interest for the full in- 


formation of all concerned and to dispel misleading statements. 


Based on every reliable feeding experiment that has been pub- 


lished to date, nonfat milk solids makes bread more nutritious. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK 
LA SALLE STREET, 


221 +N. 


If the baker believes that incorporation of vita- 


The Institute strongly opposes compulsory en- 


INSTITUTE, INC. 


CHICAGO 
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of capacity and closed some factories 
entirely. 

Further marked production ip. 
creases are expected during the re. 
mainder of 1947 as a result of some. 
what improved supplies of steel, pig 
iron, copper, motors and chemicals. 
This greater production will include 
every type of machinery required to 
properly fast freeze, preserve, trans. 
port, handle and store all foods that 
can be frozen practically and suc. 
cessfully. It will go to frozen food 
packers, distributors, wholesalers, 
locker plants, retail stores, the trans. 
portation industry, hotels and res. 
taurants, institutions and industries 
using frozen foods and hundreds of 
thousands of homes and farms. 

All in all, the refrigeration indus- 
try expects to manufacture in 1947 
more than 500,000 units of low tem- 
perature equipment going directly 
into use in one division or another 
of the frozen foods business, and not 
including equipment for home use. 


Survey Completed 


These are the highlights of a sur- 
vey of the current situation in the 
production of frozen food equipment, 
just completed by the association, 
which includes 104 companies manu- 
facturing parts, chemicals, complete 
units and complete systems in the 
mechanical refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning field. 

“The mechanical refrigeration in- 
dustry based its first postwar produc- 
tion plans on the increase in frozen 
food consumption from 300 million 
pounds annually at the start of the 
war to more than one billion pounds 
annually at the current rate” a state- 
ment from the association said. ‘This 
is an increase of slightly more than 
300% which is approximately the 
same increase as has been attained in 
the production capacity of the in- 
dustry. For the future the manufac- 
turing industry has considered, in 
making its plans, the recent predic- 
tion of government economists that, 
within 10 years, about 50% of all per- 
ishable foods will be preserved by 
freezing. At present less than 2% 
of perishable foods are frozen.” 


Food Industry Market 


A grand total of approximately 750 
companies in the food industry now 
are engaged in processing and freez- 
ing foodstuffs in one form or another. 
In most cases the larger packers con- 
centrate on freezing fresh vegetables, 
fruits, meat and fish on a volume 
basis, but many smaller plants are 
well into the distribution of frozen 
specialties ranging from frozen hors 
d’oeuvres to frozen pie. All these 
companies employ mechanically re- 
frigerated fast freezing equipment 

(Continued on page 60a) 









ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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HOW WE “BLUE PRINT” 
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A. WESTERN KING FLOUR QUALITY 


FOR ASSURED BAKING RESULTS 
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No engineer can build without a set of 
blueprints. Our own kind of blueprints guide 
us in planning the fine baking performance 
of Western King flour. 


Consider, for example, the important point 
of baking strength and mixing tolerance. We 
learn much about these qualities in various 
wheats from the mixograph shown in the photo- 
graph above. This machine handles dough like 
a high speed bakery mixer and it yields its 
“blueprint” in the form of charts similar to 
those at the right of the picture. 


The upper chart records the mixing results 
on a 14% protein hard winter wheat grown in 
the Southwest. The protein is high in this 
sample but gluten quality is unstable. The 
optimum development of the dough is reached 
after two minutes of mixing. Beyond that time 
the breakdown of the gluten proceeds too 
rapidly and bread quality will suffer. 


Look now at the lower chart—a mixogram 
of « 12.1% protein Nebraska hard winter wheat 
of Cheyenne variety. Here the top of the 


MANEY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WESTERN KING FLOUR MEANS 
PLANNED BAKING PERFORMANCE 
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curve is not reached until four minutes and this 
wheat shows outstanding mixing tolerance for 
the full six minutes recorded on the mixogram. 
This greater range of dough stability is of vital 
importance to the baker. 










Wheats like those in the upper chart are re- 
jected as unsuitable for Western King flour, 
such presumably “strong” wheat has less toler- NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 


ance than the stable Nebraska wheat below 


which rates grade “A” in gluten quality and FAMOUS FOR GooD BAKING 


baking performance. Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved reputation 


Mixograms such as these are one of several for good baking results . . and that is no accident. It is due 
blueprints that guide the selection of the best to the eminently successful work of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
baking wheats for Western King. With these provement Association during the past 10 years. The associa- 
seal” sialic’ detest dtiee ‘alia Sieideshes aad tion has proved to farmers the value of growing recommended 


full ‘i igi - ‘ : wheats. 
carefully map the origin points of superior . . 
wheats and simplify the job of selecting only Consider these facts: 


the best for Western King. The job is “blue- 98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” to 

printed” at every step from picking superior “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 

wheats to final baking tests. 85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended wheats. 
That’s why Western King baking performance The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association’s work is mak- 

is planned and assured. With Western King ing and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 


you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


MILLING CO. 





Milling Capacity 4,100 Cuts. Daily ° Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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European Experts 
Join Quartermaster 
Food Institute 


CHICAGO—C. W. Brabender, in- 
ternationally known designer of test- 
ing equipment used by food process- 
ors, and Dr. A. W. Fornet, European 
expert on grain, flour and bread mak- 
ing, are the first foreign scientists to 
be assigned to the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
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Armed Forces, Chicago, according to 
an announcement made by Col. 
Charles S. Lawrence, commanding 
officer of the institute. 

Mr. Brabender, an electrical engi- 
neer and physicist, and inventor of 
the Farinograph, started his career 
as a designer of automatic electrical 
equipment for processing industries. 
He later specialized in testing and 
processing equipment for the flour 
milling and baking industries, and 
still later developed instruments for 
use by the food processing industry. 

At the institute, says Col. Law- 
rence, Mr. Brabender is designing 
equipment which will provide a new 


method for determining the staling 
of bread, a new rapid moisture tester 
for paper and paper products, and 
a new type of dehumidifier for simu- 
lating varying climatic conditions in 
a test chamber. 

Dr. Fornet, at one time consultant 
to the Royal Baking Powder Co. in 
Berlin, is the author of “From Flour 
to Bread,” a technical and: practical 
text on flour and bread production 
published in 1936. In addition to do- 
ing research and development work 
on new food products for the armed 
forces, Dr. Fornet is revising his text 
so that it may have wider use by 
American millers and bakers. 
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BEST F.OR YOU... 
BEST FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


hen grain bag will bow to the cotton sheeting bag—the best 

one-trip container. They don’t have to be pampered. They're 
stronger; they're easier to handle; they resist breakage; they're 
easier to stack and palletize. There’s no reason to invest in new 
handling and packing equipment. Cotton bags do not require 
expensive humidifying systems. In addition, clean, white cotton 
provides a much more attractive container for your fine- 


quality flour. 


Furthermore, your customers prefer it because they benefit 
from the same features and because cotton provides for better 
aging of flour. When laundered, the soft, absorbent cotton 
serves many practical purposes—in their plants and bakeries. 
Many are reselling their fine-quality used cotton bags for 20¢ 


to 30¢ each, and even more. 


Remember, you can always COUNT on COTTON—it is your 


best one-trip container. 
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Mass Production 
Methods Used in 


Making Bread Sticks 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Ser Baking 
Co. recently announced that it has 
started mass production of bread 
sticks as the first of several new post- 
war food products. 

Lew Bolser, president of the firm, 
first got the idea for making bread 
sticks while attending a luncheon at 
the Bakers Club in New York. He 
investigated the possibilities and 
found out they were turned out most- 
ly by hand and then only in small 
quantities. 


Mr: Bolser went back to Minne- 
apolis and put his engineer to work 
on a mechanical assembly line. 
Special machinery was designed for 
use in the make-up phase of produc- 
tion. A special dough ejector turns 
out a continuous belt of pencil-sized 
sticks of dough. The whole process 
is handled on an assembly-line basis. 


Mr. Bolser believes his is the only 
company producing bread sticks with 
mass production methods. So far the 
company is making only salted sticks, 
which are being merchandised on a 
nationwide scale. Orders have been 
received from jobbers as far from 
Minneapolis as Puerto Rico. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEHI CORP., PRETZEL 
BAKERS TO COOPERATE 


NEW YORK—A combination fea- 
turing Royal Crown Cola and pretzels 
will be highlighted by Nehi Corp. 
in national magazine advertisements 
in September. In line with this event, 
a co-operative merchandising pro- 
gram is planned by Royal Crown 
Cola and the National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute to promote further the 
taste appeal and easy serving factors 
afforded by the products. 

Headlined “Handy Dandies,” the 
Royal Crown Cola advertisement 
spotlights pretzels as a perfect com- 
plement to the cool drink with a 
picture of actress Lauren Bacall en- 
joying these refreshments as an add- 
ed touch of glamour. The “Handy” 
part is to serve pretzels in either the 
straight or familiar twisted form 
while the ‘‘Dandy” uses pretzel sticks 
as spears topped with a square of 
cheese or piece of banana. 

Pretzel bakers who are members of 
the National Pretzel Bakers Institute 
will feature the Nehi Corp. adver- 
tisements showing pretzels, Royal 
Crown Cola and Lauren Bacall on 
billboards and in the form of.banner 
displays at point of sale. These post- 
ers also will be supplied to distribut- 
ors for their own trucks. The pretzel 
bakers plan to feature the picture 
and text of the magazine advertise- 
ment in local newspaper advertise- 
ments during September in addition 
to featuring the refreshment com- 
bination as the theme of radio spot 
announcements scheduled during this 
period. 

Stressing the nutritive qualities of 
the pretzel, the “glamour” campaign 
recently instituted by the pretzel bak- 
ers has made Americans regard the 
salty biscuit in a new light, Norvel 
Postweiler, president of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, said. 

“While food authorities have given 
pretzels a high endorsement as a val- 
uable food item, the public is learning 
about the delicious eating pleasure to 
be derived from such combinations as 
pretzels and Royal Crown Cola,” add- 
ed Mr. Postweiler. 
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THE BAKER’S SON 
WAS A BAKER... 


*x DRINKWATER 
BAKERY FLOUR 


away when the very young 

sit at the feet of the very old 
and mind meets mind in stories of 
“when I was a young man.” So it was 
with the elder Roman baker, Marcus, 
and his grandson, young Marcus. 


Tew years between are swept 


As the two sat under the gnarled 
branches of the olive trees, old Mar- 
cus discoursed long on the past glories 
of the Roman bakers. Marcus had en- 
tered his trade in the days when enter- 
prise was free in Rome and baking was 
an art. He had been instrumental in 
organizing the baker’s guild, had seen 
it rise in political influence and had 
been wise enough to gain much wealth 
as the head of vast enterprises. The old 
man’s eyes gleamed as he talked of 
those days of power but grew more 
somber as his story to the lad pro- 
gressed. 


While his aged hand stroked the 
curly head of his grandson, Marcus 
spoke in wearied tones of the days when 
stronger forces turned the tide of Ro- 
man politics away from the baker’s 
guild. 


Julius, his son, still headed his bak- 
eries and there was still a guild but 
the old freedom was fettered by ties 
of state. Every baker was subordinate 
to the Minister of Food Supply; none 
might sell his bakery or discontinue 
his license. The younger generations 
were bound, too, for baker’s sons must 
become bakers, feeding the gaping maw 
of the state with their profits. 


The boy’s eyes grew round, “But, sir, 
do bakers work for nothing?” 


“For a set wage, my son. Oh, the 
state pays its bakers and many are well 
pleased to be officials of the state. But 
there are those, like myself, who remem- 
ber the heady excitement of building 
our own bakeries, using our wits to win 
or lose a high place in the city. We 
would that others might know this free- 
dom. We grumble but there is 
nothing we can do.” The old man smiled. 
“To be a baker and feed Rome could be 
a fine thing, young Marcus.” 


His smile was mirrored in the eyes 
of the child . . . son of a baker, grand- 
son of a baker. 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 
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hia lealing bakers say ABOUT MULTIWALL PAPER BAG; 






Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Pn, 
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2 Boston, Mass. 

3 Dayton, Ohio 

4 Louisville, Ky. 

5 Detroit, Mich. 
6 Chicago, Ill. 

7 Greenwood, S. C. 


8 St. Louis, Mo. 
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R BAGS 


clean flour and clean bakeries” 


says R. L. SMITH, Vice President 


Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


nay 


Be a 


“We are very favorable to the use of multiwall 


paper bags for bakery flour. We find that they help 





keep flour clean and pure. 

“We have been receiving our flour in multiwall bags 
for approximately a year. Our experience shows 
that they are more economical, as well as being 
helpful in maintaining high standards of cleanli- 


ness in our Bakeries.” 










MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17 230 PARK AVE » CHICAGO |: 230 No. Michigan Ave * BALTIMORE 2- 1925 O'Sullwan Bldg » SAN FRANCISCO 4. 1 Montgomery St * ALLENTOWN, PA. 842 Hamilton St 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN.) LTD MONTREAL ° VANCOUVER ° HAMILTON 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 40 











1. False. There is an advantage 
in that the mixture will beat up 
faster. 

2. False. Too soft a batter is usu- 
ally the cause for cream puffs hav- 
ing hollow bottoms. 


3. True. As corn sugar caramel- 


SEEING is BELIEVING 


Not only is it possible to bake fine hearth 
goods with a PETERSEN Tray Oven and | 
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izes at a lower temperature than 
either beet or cane sugar, a darker 
crust will be produced. 

4. False. The invert syrup content 
should be reduced and sucrose added 
in order to make the marshmallow 
less sticky. Invert syrup -is hygro- 
scopic and would attract moisture to 
the marshmallow, making it more 
sticky. 

5. True. It is just about impos- 
sible to obtain fresh buttermilk that 
will run -uniform in acidity. The 
manufacturers. of powdered butter- 
milk control the acid content in this 
product. Any variation in the acid 


| unload automatically—it’s the most practical 


| way. That is, if you are interested in volume 
production and low baking cost. 


Fine hearth goods are the test of any oven. 


| 
| PETERSEN bakes them the way they should 


be baked — the way you want them baked. 


Youll never know what you are missing 


until you see this baking operation. 


| PETERSEN 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY * 300 W. Adams St. * CHICAGO 









| NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 55 Brady St. 


scoserwanagnsepetentu resetgsnasetntasitineannnnsnntisibsitsinairinesamastncet 


content of the buttermilk would 
make a variation in the doughnuts. 

6. True. It is the general opinion 
that the flavor is improved due to 
the ginger, molasses and other flavors 
blending to a greater extent during 
the aging of the doughs. 

7. True. Allowance must be made 
for the moisture content in the in- 
vert syrup which is approximately 
18%. 

8. False. All cornstarches are not 
alike. Some are easily broken down 
by the acid in the fruit while others 
stand up very well. It is possible 
to purchase starches made especial- 
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ly for certain types of pie fillings 
such as fruit or custards. 

9. False. Above 7 is alkaline, be. 
low 7 is acid. 

10. False. The crumb color wij] 
have a sort of yellow cast. The pH 
of angel food cakes should be some. 
what below 7 for the best color. 


11. False. The raisins may sink 
to the bottom due to overcreaming, 
The batter may contain too much 
leavening or due to a low egg con- 
tent may lack body. The flour used 
may also be weak. 


12. True. About 10 to 11 oz. js 
usually figured. 


13. False. Good cake doughnuts 
should have absorbed about 20% fat 
during frying. 

14. False. Usually 3% cornstarch 
is added. Some manufacturers use 
1% tri-calcium phosphate. Others 
use a combination of starch and tri- 
calcium phosphate to decrease lump- 
ing. 

15. False. A  40-mesh tapioca 
should be used. A 20-mesh is too 
coarse, resulting in the tapioca ap- 
pearing as pearls in the filling. This 
is, of course, objectionable. 

16. True. Sweetened condensed 
milk contains about 40% sugar. The 
sugar in sweetened condensed milk 
is to preserve its keeping quality 
and to greatly inhibit the bacterial 
action which causes sourness. 

17. True. This is the main cause 
for hollow bottoms. The macaroons 
will also become hard and brittle 
within a short time. 

18. True. Thawed-out frozen 
yolks are inclined to be gummy. The 
addition of the warm water reduces 
this gumminess, resulting in improv- 
ing the beating quality. 

19. True. The orange or lemon 
juice will react very rapidly with the 
leavening. If the cakes are not placed 
in the oven right away, the reac- 
tion will result in a loss of volume. 
The grain and texture will also be 
adversely affected. 


20. False. Egg yolks contain about 
50% moisture. Therefore for each 
pound of powdered yolks, one pound 
of water should be used to reconsti- 
tute them. 
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NEW MANAGER NAMED 


BUFFALO—Dr. Harry A. Murray, 
formerly associated with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. in New York for 
several years, has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo plant of Best 
Foods, Inc. 








MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST .. . 


-_ 

Ioleheant 
CAKE FLOUR. 
HARVESTA ---: 
CRACKER SPONGE 

sear 

DIADEM .-- 
WHITE STAR - = 
PIEFLOUR..--- 


Swane Down 


CAKE FLOUR... 
DOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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PMA Grain? Branch Considering 
Grain Standard Modernization 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The accom- 
panying article was printed in a recent 
issue of “Milling Around in Washing- 
ton,” as a newsletter published by 
the Millers National Federation. 

¥ ¥ 

Now that the Grain Branch of 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, 
is relieved of the pressure of many 
wartime problems, it is rapidly re- 
turning to more active consideration 
of projects which have lain more or 
less dormant during the war period. 
Among these projects is a moderniza- 
tion of grain standards. 

Much research work will have to 
be done before such modernization 
can be accomplished, but we are glad 
to report that this research is defi- 
nitely under way at the department 
laboratories in Beltsville, Md., and 
at other places throughout the 
country. 

The question of whether or not 
varietal grading by visual examina- 
tion of wheat kernels is pactical and 
effective is being tried out at various 
places. Many types of wheat have 
been graded by visual examination, 
and then planted to determine whe- 
ther or not the type attributed to the 
kernels is correct. While the results 
so far are not conclusive, they are 
not yet very promising. 

In order to determine the bread 
baking quality of flour milled from 
certain varieties of hard red winter 
wheat, experiments are being under- 
taken with sedimentation tests. A 
simple test has been devised by Dr. 
Lawrence Zeleny, of the Beltsville 
laboratories, by which the bread bak- 








C. W. LaPierre 


VICE PRESIDENT—C. W. LaPierre, 
formerly manager of General Elec- 
tric’s electro-mechanical division . of 
the General Engineering and Consult- 
ing Laboratory, has joined American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
as vice president in charge of en- 
gineering, it was announced recently 
by Morehead Patterson, company 
chairman. Mr. LaPierre will admin- 
istrate all engineering policies from 
his New York office. He has exper- 
ience in electronics, optics, heat 
transfer, noise and vibration, and has 
recently been active in the develop- 
ment of an atomic power plant. 


ing quality of hard wheat flour is 
estimated by the rate of sedimenta- 
tion of the solid phase of an acidu- 
lated suspension of flour in water. 
The results are highly correlated 
with bread loaf volume. 

The test was explained by Dr. Ze- 
leny in a paper presented on May 23, 
1947, at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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Copies of a summary of this paper 
are available from the Millers Na- 
tional Federation upon request. 

In order to check the method and 
the results, and to expedite final con- 
clusions, the Grain Branch is encour- 
aging mill chemists to make collab- 
orative studies. We believe this sug- 
gestion should be followed by mill 
chemists, and we add the suggestion 
that the Grain Branch be advised of 
the results obtained. 

Our best guess is that because of 
the research and study which is nec- 
essary, the Grain Branch will not be 
prepared to translate the results into 
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modification of the standards much 
before the 1949 crop. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


NUTRITION POST GOES 
TO DR. G. H. BERRYMAN 


CHICAGO—Dr. George Hugh Ber- 
ryman, formerly director of the med- 
ical nutrition laboratory of the of- 
fice of the Surgeon General, has been 
made chief of the nutrition branch of 
the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Fore- 
es, Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer, has announced. 


2 C% year of service to 


this month by NATIONAL 


Twenty years ago this company began the cultivation and produc- 


tion of yeast and... like yeast itself... has been growing and ex- 


panding until today NATIONAL is partner in the service of supply 


of yeast and allied products to bakers everywhere. 


It has been a sound growth...a consistent growth... one in which 


our customers have shared with us the satisfactions that come from 


business relationships built on quality products and an alert nation- 


wide service. 


oe > 2 Ss SY 
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much A native of England, Dr. Berry- 
man is a graduate of the University 
= of Scranton and Pennsylvania State 
College. Appointed to a fellowship in 
jological chemistry at the Mayo 
(MAN Clinic, he pursued graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota where 

1 Ber- he received his Ph.D. in 1941. 
med- While a fellow at the Mayo Clinic, 
1e of- Dr. Berryman did considerable re- 
$s been search in the diseases of the liver and 
nch of the role of food in the regeneration 
Con- of plasma proteins. In the army he 
Fore- developed a short method of evaluat- 
com- ing diets and subsequently did con- 


siderable work on the effects of de- 





ficient diets upon physical and men- 
tal efficiency. There is a total of 
some 40 publications by Dr. Berry- 
man covering various aspects of these 
fields. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FELBER APPOINTMENTS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Felber Bis- 
cuit Co. has named Tom M. Davis, 
Jr., formerly traffic and sales promo- 
tion manager, assistant general sales 
manager. Walter Mitchell, formerly 
assistant district manager, was 


named Ohio district sales manager. 
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Taft-Hartley Act Affects All 
_Bakers in Some Way, ABA Says 


CHICAGO — The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, affects ev- 
ery baker in the U.S. directly or 
indirectly, the American Bakers 
Assn. said in a recent bulletin. Its 
coverage is wide, applying to all 
labor-management relations “affect- 
ing commerce.” The association lists 
five examples of the law’s applica- 
tion: : 


Oo § the bakers of America is marked 
L FYEAST CORPORATION 


C- So it is we mark our 20th year... looking back with gratitude... 
K- ahead with confidence and keen desire to make our partnership with 
ly our Customers productive of more pleasure and profit than ever before. 

PRODUCTS: COMPRESSED YEAST - ACTIVE DRY YEAST + YEAST FOOD 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS - 


MALT SYRUP - 


FROZEN EGGS 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION ° FRANK J. HALE, President 


nN EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Chanin Bidg., New York, N.Y. - CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: Pure Oil Bidg., 35 E. Wacker Drive 


N.Y. SALES OFFICE: 


45-54 37th Street 
long Island City, N.Y. 




































PLANTS: 


Belleville, N. J. 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 


























A. Bakers who receive raw mate- 
rials from outside their state and 
sell baked products outside their 
state are subject to the act. 

B. Bakers who sell baked prod- 
ucts outside their state are subject 


‘to the act. 


C. Bakers who receive (directly 
or through a third party) a sub- 
stantial amount of raw materials 
from outside the state are subject 
to the act even though they sell no 
products outside their state. (Note: 
if a baker sells no bakery products 
outside his state, he would be well 
advised to consult his attorney re- 
garding his status under this act.) 

D. Under some _ circumstances 
(where a labor dispute has such a 
close and substantial relation to in- 
terstate commerce that its control 
is essential to protect such com- 
merce) a baker can be subject to the 
act even though he sells no products 
outside the state and uses only in- 
gredients grown and manufactured 
in his state. (Instances of this type 
will be rare in the baking industry.) 

E. Bakers who do not come with- 
in A, B, C or D above, while they 
do not directly have the liabilities 
and benefits of the act, are obviously 
affected by the fact that so many 
bakers (and other employers), with 
whom they compete for labor, are 
subject to the act. Also, states may 
adopt the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

The ABA states that it will send 
to bakers, on written request, a dis- 
cussion of the act prepared by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The as- 
sociation’s address is Suite 1558, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 











H. L. Newell 


ENGINEER—H. L. Newell, formerly 
president of Waring Products Corp., 
New York, has joined American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, as 
manager of the central engineering 
department with headquarters in 
Brooklyn, Morehead Patterson, com- 
pany chairman, announced recently. 
From 1937 to 1945 Mr. Newell was 
head of the advanced engineering sec- 
tion of the appliance and merchandis- 
ing division of General Electric at 
Bridgeport. He was born in Hills- 
boro, Ohio, and was graduated in 
1933 from Ohio State University with 
a degree in industrial engineering. 
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Small Pies Designed 


for Lunch Boxes 
a e g 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—A_ million- 
dollar business of selling individual 
pies began 17 years ago in Memphis, 
when a young man thought that the 
good pies his wife put in the lunch 
box could be sold to his fellow work- 
ers. 

The plant was about to shut down; 
M. F. Keathley had $3.50 in his 
pocket in addition to his rent money. 
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He went home and told his wife of 
his idea. 


In Business on $3.50 


They spent the. $3.50 for flour, 
shortening, filling and went to work 
in their eight-by-eight kitchenette. 
The first day a neighborhood cafe and 
a grocery store sold 16 doz. pies. 

For a while he carried pies in a 
basket to the stores and cafes he 
could reach on foot. Then he bought 
an ancient automobile for $32 and 
began expanding. 

The lady next door was hired to 
help in the kitchen. 

A buyer for a hamburger stand 


chain placed an order for his six 
establishments. Within a month, the 
Keathleys were making’ 600 pies a 
day. They moved to another house 
with six rooms—four for the family, 
two for the pies. 

It was about a year before they 
rented a commercial building—a nar- 
row little store which is now a part 
of holdings that include two dairies, 
five farms, an orchard, a cafeteria, a 
grocery, four bakeries and an_- ice 
cream store. 

But even with the volume of busi- 
ness rising, there were weeks when 
the rent money and operating costs 
left them with a loss. During the first 


Wider distribution of oil and gas has become 


essential to the high tempo of our modern 


industrial economy. 


HAKO-SHORT is also recognized by bakers as the modern aid to 


wider and efficient distribution of shortening in the doughs so 


essential to the production of bread and rolls of finer, 


softer texture and lasting freshness. 


Let the HAKO-SHORT representative show how this 


modern aid to better baking will improve your bread. 


ot 






HACHMEISTER-ING. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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year they were in the little store, Mr. 
Keathley says, he got up at 3 am, 
baked pies and pastry until 9 am. 
Then ran a route of about 100 cus. 
tomers until 3 p.m. He went back to 
the shop and made pies until 9 pm, 

Today the annual gross is $1 mil. 
lion. Some 20,000 small pies are sold 
daily in half the states of the union, 
But Memphis is right back where it 
started as far as nickel pies are con- 
cerned. Mr. Keathley’s have gone up 
to a dime. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Orphan Community 
Gets U. 8. Bread 


VANCOUVER—The little Ameri- 
can community of Point Roberts, 
Wash. is located on a peninsula and 
the only road access which the com- 
munity has with the U.S. is through 
Canadian territory. Because of this 
situation Point Roberts enjoys spe- 
cial privileges. 

Sliced bread, cut and packaged in 
Vancouver, is sold in Point Roberts 
but it cannot be sold in Vancouver 
or anywhere else in Canada. Just 
after the outbreak of war, the Ca- 
nadian government, put a ban on 
“fancy” bread of any kind, includ- 
ing sliced. This ban is still in effect. 

But, a Vancouver baking firm has 
been the sole purveyor of bread in 
Point Roberts for many years and 
delivers in its own trucks by special 
arrangement with the U.S. customs. 
It can sell sliced bread there, deliver- 
ing it some 20 miles, but not even 
at the Canadian customs station a 
few yards from the U.S. boundary 
can the sliced bread be had. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN LEVIES $5 TAX 
FOR BAKERY INSPECTIONS 


MADISON, WIS. — Bakeries and 
confectionaries must now pay a $¥ 
license fee to provide for joint in- 
spection by the Dairy Division and 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the State Board of Health, under a 
bill which was passed by the 1947 
state legislature and signed into a 
law by the governor. 

Under the law “no building, room 
or apartment shall be used as a bak- 
ery or confectionary without a li- 
cense. .” Application for the 
license is to be made on a form fur- 
nished by the department and in it 
shall be described the construction 
and condition of the premises to be 
used. If the license meets require- 
ments of the law and regulations, the 
department then issues it, which shall 
become void when the licensee dis- 
continues using the premises as 4 
bakery or confectionary, or when an- 
other person becomes owner, mana- 
ger or operator of the business. 

“Such license may be denied, sus- 
pended or revoked as provided in sec- 
tion 93.06(7) and may also be re- 
voked by an order of the court upon 
a second or any subsequent convic- 
tion of any violations of or failure to 
comply with any provisions of sec- 
tions 97.10 to 97.24,” the law reads. 

All licenses expire Feb. 28 follow- 
ing the effective date. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY HAS $175,000 ADDITION 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—The Pfaff 
Baking Co. has started construction 
of a $175,000 addition to its baking 
plant here, O. C. Pfaff, general man- 
ager of the company, said recently. 
The addition will house a new oven 
and other equipment to increase the 
plant’s output of bread and other 
bakery products. 
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BACK IN THE Nineties .... 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A GREAT BAKERY FLOUR 


A standard patent carefully milled from the best of 
hard winter wheats of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
For Perfect Loaves 

























The WILLIS (ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











HAMMOND 7¢tcc-2vae¢ BAGS 


»»»GIVE MAXIMUM PROTECTION [- 
IN ANY WEATHER ss E& 

HAMMOND Multi-Wall Bags safeguard 

your products from the damaging effe 

of rain, snow or sleet. Special moisture- . 

proof plies are used for products re ui SEWN. OPEN MOUTH 

ing extra protection. i ay PASTED VALVE STYLE 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. ’ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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National for the bakery industry. 
Described by its manufacturer as a 
superior starch of outstanding qual- 
ity, Clear-Jel produces a filling of 
fine texture with soft jelling ten- 


New Truck Body 


Newly designed and constructed 
Quaker package vestibule truck bod- 
ies are now in production. S. A. Ber- 
ger, general manager of Atlas Body 
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can be custom built to order. The 
company is delivering in limited quan. 
tities, and further information may 
be obtained from them. 

¥ ¥ 


Food Starch dency that maintains excellent clar- & Equipment Co., 628 N. 34th St, Dough Scales 
ity. It is said that the brilliance, Philadelphia 4 Pa. said that “this new Available now for the first tim 
Clear-Jel, a new food starch for depth and sparkle imparted to fillings iladelphia 4 Pa., sai 


fruit pie fillings, is now being sup- 
plied after several years of develop- 
ment and research by National 
Starch Products, Inc., 270 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 

The product is refined from pure 
Amioca, the domestic waxy maize 
starch, and is the newest in a series 
of specialty starches formulated by 


by Clear-Jel gives a tempting ap- 
pearance to fruit pies. 

Since this specialty starch is free 
of cereal taste or chunkiness, it does 
not mask the full richness and qual- 
ity of fruits or flavorings. Further 
information may be obtained from 
the manufacturer. 


ae Bakery operation today challenges abe bales to 
maintain a uniform quality worthy of his indus- 
_ try’s national sales promotion. And the most im- 
portant of his production problems is to insure 
_ a uniform loaf of bread — beautiful in appear- 

| wa vepensiy ager se day. 











body is designed for increased pay- 
load capacity and streamlined for eye 
appeal.” 

The body is all steel, with the in- 
side lined with slats and plywood. 
Outside panels are riveted for easy 
replacement. It is built in two stand- 
ard sizes, 83 in. and 98 in. behind 
driver’s seat. Other sizes and bodies 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


in several years is the Detecto Bak. 
ers Dough Scales, equipped with 
seamless tin scoops. Hitherto all De. 
tecto dough scales were sold with 
brass foot scoops, due to the short. 
age of tin. The tin foot scoop will 
henceforth be shipped with all bak. 
ers dough scales, unless otherwise 
specified. 

The Detecto bakers dough scale js 
finished in durable black enamel and 
is equipped with two 9-in. iron plates, 
This model is available with or with- 
out the beam, and the weighing ca- 
pacities range from 8 to 16 lbs. The 
tin scoop for the 8 lb. capacity scale 
comes 10 in. by 18% in.; the 16 lb, 
capacity is 11% in. by 21% in. 

Also available are the complete 
line of Detecto Even-Balance Scales 
for the first time since the war. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Detecto Scales, Inc., 1 Main St, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

¥ ¥ 


Portable Incinerator 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co, 
1800 Kingsbury St., Chicago 14, Ill, 
has announced the development of 
a line of portable incinerators for the 
safe and easy disposal of all kinds of 
industrial and institutional refuse. 
The Plibrico portable incinerator is 
suited to the needs of industrial 
plants, institutions, hotels, restaur- 
ants, stores, tourists courts, and oth- 
er establishments with a moderate 
amount of wet or dry refuse to dis- 
pose of. 

The incinerator is made in three 
sizes, with grate widths of 24 in., 36 
in., and 48 in. The destructive capaci 
ties per hour of the three sizes are: 
Typical garbage (60% wet-—-40% 
dry), 24 in.—65 Ibs.; 36 in.—100 lbs.; 
48 in—135 lbs. Dry paper waste, 24 
in.—135 lbs.; 36 in.—200 Ibs.; 48 in— 
280 Ibs. Dry mixed wood shavings 
and sawdust, 24 in.—270 lbs.; 36 in— 
400 Ibs.; 48-in.—550 lbs. These capac- 
ities are based upon the use of a 
15-ft. stack and no auxiliary heat. It 
gas burners are added, the garbage 
destructive capacities are increased 
about 50%. 

A steel stack of the proper height 


sand diameter can be furnished as op- 


tional equipment, and an auxiliary 
gas burner is available for use where 
a large proportion of wet refuse is 
to be burned. 

Design refinements are discussed 
in a bulletin prepared by the manu- 
facturer, and available by writing the 
company. 

¥ ¥ 
Chain Conveyor 

A new type of conveyor has re 
cently been placed on the market by 
the Island Equipment Corp., with 
general offices at 101 Park Ave., New 
York City 17, in the form of a Dou- 
ble-Flex Chain Conveyor. 

It has specially designed links in 
order to obtain a broad, flat carrying 
surface. The sides of these special 
steel alloy cast links are smooth and 
flat in order to minimize the wear 
on the side guides on corner turns. 

New square pack or round type 


September 


milk bottle cases can be conveyed 
with equal ease on this conveyor. 
All types of accessories or variations 
can be supplied and used in conjunc- 
tion with this system. Further in- 
formation may be had from the 
manufacturer. 


: eating: ma 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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AND NOW FOR 


1948 WHEAT 


1947 harvest is in the bin and it is of excellent 
quality and quantity. Today the Progressive 
farmer is planning for his next year’s crop. 


This man is preparing his land for sowing by 
Sub Surface Tilling — one of the newer and 
better methods of land preparation. 


Many Bakers Are Using Better Flour 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,500 Cwts. 


Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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“THERE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


iS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR Q 


UALITY” 









WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 











WINONA, MINNESOTA 


: BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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mill is reflected in exact 


baking results in 


your plant 





Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use, is under constant operation: 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 








NEW LITERATURE 





Preventive Sanitation 


A new 20-page booklet outlines a 
sanitary program for all institutions 
operating kitchens, bakeries, foun- 
tains or bars. Written in simple, 
easy-to-understand language, it 
treats first with the conditions re- 
quiring correction, and then follows 
with recommended improvements. 
Sections deal with Dish-washing and 
Sterilizing Facilities, Prevention of 
Rodent and Pest Infestation, Con- 
struction and Drainage of Fountain 
Equipment, Protection of Foods Ex- 
posed for Sale, and Personal Habits 
of Employees Handling Food. 

Written by former Health Depart- 
ment Inspectors with many years of 
practical experience and specialized 
training in this field, the booklet is 
illustrated with drawings, photo- 
graphs and testimonial letters, and 
is available upon request to Food 
Sanitation Consultant Service, 305 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


ae. 


Subsistence Report 


Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer, Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago, announces 
the publication of Vol. V in a 13- 
volume “Report on Wartime Prob- 
lems. in Subsistence Research and 
Development” now being prepared by 
the institute. 

The new volume, known as Opera- 
tions Studies No. 1, is entitled “Sub- 
sistence Packaging and Packing.” It 
was written by Maj. Robert R. Mel- 
son, Lt. Col. James d’A. Clark, and 
Capt. Robert deS. Couch, formerly 
on duty in the packaging and packing 
branch of the institute. The material 
was edited by Capt. Hewitt A. Con- 
way and Miss Alice I. Meyer. 

Because of the small number of 
copies available, distribution will be 
made at the rate of one copy each to 
technical and scientific libraries, mili- 
tary agencies, and firms in the sub- 
sistence packaging field. Requests on 
organization letterhead should be 
sent to the Chief, Technical Informa- 
tion Division, Food and Container 
Institute, 1849 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, IIl. 


¥Y ¥ 


Humidity Control 


An 8-page booklet entitled ‘“Hu- 
midity Control Is More Important in 
Your Plant Than You May Realize,” 
has just been issued by Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, explain- 
ing the principle of operation and 
details of application of the Katha- 
bar system of selective humidity con- 
trol for industrial processing appli- 
cations. 

In this booklet is shown the vari- 
ous methods that are commonly used 
in dehumidification, compared with 
the direct-cycle of selective dehumid- 


ification—humidification provided by 


the Kathabar system. 

Numerous installations are illus- 
trated including those for food de- 
hydrating, capsulating, making of 
safety glass, dry blast for foundry 
cupolas, drying leather, film and sen- 
sitized paper, processing of chemicals 
and drugs, drying matches, packag- 
ing and storage of highly finished 
steel parts, paper testing, and for re- 
search laboratories. 

The booklet will be mailed to any- 
one requesting it on their company 
or professional letterhead. 
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. As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLINGCO, ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS COO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..» Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Frozen Food 





(Continued from page 44b) 
that produces temperatures as low 


_ as 35° below zero for various meth- 


ods of commercial fast freezing. Most 
processors in addition, have their own 
freezer warehouse space or zero hold- 
ing rooms, and many of them operate 
their own refrigerated trucks or 
trailers. 

- Since commercial fast freezing ac- 
tually started in the early 1930’s and 
had reached an annual production ex- 
ceeding 100 million pounds by 1938, 
much of the equipment of processors 
is out of date or in need of replace- 
ment, and more efficient freezing 
methods developed during the war 
and later have influenced processors 
to revise methods and purchase new 
equipment. The immediate market 
for freezing equipment alone in proc- 
essing plants is estimated at $10,- 
000,000. 

Added to this market, manufactur- 
ers have been advised of the need 
for additional freezer warehouse fa- 
cilities for private use by packers. 
One report indicated that at least 
300 processors are planning to build 
their own freezer storage space equiv- 
alent in total capacity to 1500 rail- 
road cars or some 60,000 tons, all 
for storing frozen foods at point of 
production. 

Industry spokesmen indicate that 
satisfactory headway is being made 
in producing equipment for most seg- 
ments of the frozen food business. 
Despite still troublesome material 
shortages, orders are being filled on 
a two to three months basis for 
many types of equipment, compared 
to a 12-month basis a year ago. 

The industry’s trebled facilities 
are being fully utilized wherever ma- 
terial supplies permit, but some in- 
dustry leaders say that even if ma- 
terial supplies were unlimited, the 
industry would be “swamped” should 
an attempt be made to meet the 
potential demand from all sources 
within the next two years. 

Manufacturers of the equipment 
used for processing and freezing food 
report that they now are able to 
keep fully abreast of the demand 
from frozen food processors for the 
equipment required to freeze all types 
of foodstuffs. Present schedules call 
for production and deliveries of ad- 
ditional freezing equipment needed 
for the 1947 and 1948 requirements 
of processors as the equipment is 
required. for enlargement of present 
plants or new plants. 

The same favorable production sit- 
uation is indicated in meeting the 
demand for refrigeration equipment 
for zero storage of frozen foods, at 
point of production, with manufac- 
turers keeping production within two 
to three months of current orders. 


Keeping Quality of 
Bread Improved 


by New Process 


LONDON, ENG. — A complete 
Specification has been filed in the Erie 
patent office for the manufacture of 
bread or confectionery with an in- 
creased keeping quality. The speci- 
fication states that a small quantity 
of mineral, vegetable or animal wax 
is distributed evenly throughout the 
flour or dough. The wax may be 
mixed under heat with pharmaceuti- 
cal paraffin oil, animal or vegetable 
oils, fats, glycerine or lecithin. 

It is preferred to prepare the dis- 
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Fifty-Six Years of Baking 


tributing agent by mixing the wax 


or wax-oil-fat composition with a 


small quantity of flour at a tempera- 
ture below the boiling point of water, 
cooling the product and reducing it 
to powder, the specification said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


H. V. WADDELL NAMED 
HOM-ART SALES MANAGER 


CHICAGO—Harry V. Waddell has 
just been appointed northwest sales- 
manager for Hom-art Foods, Inc., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Robert L. Benjamin, president. 

Mr. Waddell has had extensive field 
sales experience in prepared mixes 
and food products. Previous to join- 
ing Hom-art, he was division mana- 
ger for American Home Foods, cov- 
ering four northwestern states. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW W. A. CLEARY LECITHIN 
PLANT OPENS IN CANADA 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The W. A. 
Cleary Corp. of New Brunswick, N. 
J., and Chicago, Ill, has announced 
the’ opening of their new lecithin 
manufacturing plant, Lecithin Prod- 
ucts (Canada), Ltd., here. The new 
plant is reported to have a capacity 
large enough to fill the potential re- 
quirements for lecithin in the food 
and chemical industries for the en- 
tire Dominion as well as the British 
Commonwealth. Douglas Whillans, 
formerly of Toronto Elevators, has 
been named manager and will not 
only manage and control production, 
but also assist in both a practical and 
technical way all present and poten- 
tial consumers of lecithin. 
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Rhode Island Bakery Owner Began 
as Office Boy 


cal Bea years ago Henry J. 
Blais began work for the New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mr. Blais was a general helper then; 
now he and the bakery are so closely 
associated that their names might be 
synonymous. Recently the Providence 
Sunday Journal devoted a full page to 
a resume of Mr. Blais’ life with the 
New England Bakery. 


This company—now the largest in- 
dependent baking concern in New 
England—has been guided during the 
greater part of its life by the one 
who came to work for it as an office 
boy. 

Although only 16 years of age at 
that time, the ingenuity and business 
ability of Mr. Blais were soon rec- 
ognized and it was not long before 
he was managing the business, not- 
withstanding his extreme youth. 


Started as Cracker Company 


It was started by William Wallace 
as a small cracker baking company, 
the intent being to supply Pawtucket 
with its product. 

When the business was bought by 
John Collier in 1891 it branched out 
into a more complete bakery line 
and its bid for a larger place in the 
bakery field was under way. 

Collier’s acquisition of the business 
closely coincided with the hiring of 
Henry Blais. By 1900, during which 


A LIFETIME IN BAKING—Much of the success of the New England 
Bakery is attributed to the skillful grading and buying of flour by Henry 
J. Blais, the bakery owner. Mr. Blais has been with the company 56 years, 
and has been prominent in its administration since 1900, when he be- 
came a partner. 


time Mr. Blais’ ability had been 
recognized and he had become a 
partner, the first location at 130 
Dunnell Ave.—where the machinery 
was motivated by a horse treadle— 
had been outgrown and the business 
was in larger quarters at Main and 
Hilton Sts. 

It has been necessary to make ad- 
ditions to the original building in 
order to provide space for new ma- 
chinery. 

Five such plant additions have 
been made since 1929, and a sixth is 
now nearing completion. 


Employment Has Soared 


The number of employees was 
steadily increasing during this period. 
There were only 18 working at the 
plant when the present owner start- 
ed to work for the company in 1891, 
and there are 225 on the roster today. 
; The current addition to the build- 
ing will provide additional shipping 
space, more flour storage, a refrig- 
erator and added garage space. The 
building, exclusive of equipment, will 
cost $100,000. 


Cake Output Large 


While the N. E. Bakery makes 25 
bread products it also produces 20 
different cake items. It has a cake 
capacity of 1,000 units per hour, the 
baking facilities including three ro- 
tary ovens and one of the revolving 
type. 

Owner Blais, now 74 years of age, 
is still active in the management of 
the business. He is the first of the 
executives to report for work each 
day. He maintains his reputation as 
a clever flour buyer, and despite the 
size to which his business has grown 
he continues to maintain personal 
contact with the people with whom 
he deals, often making personal visits 
to them. A son, Bertram E. Blais, is 
now associated with his father and is 
taking part in the company’s man- 
agement. Bertram’s sons are getting 
an introduction to work in the bak- 
ery during the school vacation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC COUNCIL CEASES TO 
ALLOCATE PEPPER, SPICE 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council an- 
nounced recently that future supply 
prospects for pepper and other spices 
now appeared sufficiently adequate 
to obviate any possibility that the 
need for allocation recommendations 
on these commodities would again 
arise. It is, consequently, removing 
spices from the terms of references 
of the committee on cocoa and spices 
and renaming the committee the 
committee on cocoa. 

At the same time the IEFC an- 
nounced that the committee on cocoa 
would meet in October to consider 
the development of an allocation rec- 
ommendation for the cocoa year be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1947. The committee 
at the same meeting will also con- 
sider whether any change from the 
current recommendation as it ap- 
plies to cocoa butter and unsweet- 
ened chocolate couverture may be 
made in any allocation recommenda- 
tion which may be developed for the 
year October 1947 to September 1948. 

The IEFC committee on cocoa has 
its headquarters in London. 
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whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 






* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS tet 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S”’ 


RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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PACKAGE COUNCIL—A thorough study of the use of laminated pack- 
ages in the packaging of baked goods will be conducted by the newly- 
formed Laminated Bakery Package Research Council. Members of the 
Council, sponsored by the Laminated Paperboard Package Assn., are 
shown above, left to right: Harvey H. Robbins, executive secretary of the 
council and the association, Chicago; John Snyder, sales promotion man- 
ager of bakery packaging, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; Gordon 
Dilno, manager of the bakery package division of Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and John Stevens, manager of the bakery package 
division, Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 


Research Council Established 
to Study Packaging Problems 


CHICAGO—Formation of the Lam- 
inated Bakery Package Research 
Council was announced recently. The 
council was formed to study packag- 
ing problems, develop new merchan- 
dising methods, devise improvements 
and new uses, correlate and dissemi- 
nate information gained in research 
on laminated packages. 

Sponsored by the Laminated Paper- 
board Packages Assn., the council 
plans soon to establish a fund for 
research on packaging of bakery 
products at two or more leading uni- 
versities. The research program will 
be directed toward carrier uses and 
protection in handling, sanitation, 
freshness and quality protection, and 
all other uses of laminated packages 
applicable to a variety of baked 
goods. 

The program will extend to a study 
of marketing problems, including 
packaging appearance, turn-over and 
handling costs. Information obtained 
by the council from research and 
from discussions among members of 
the packaging and bakery industries 
will be given to both industries 


through an educational advertising 
campaign in trade magazines and 
newspapers. 

“We are interested in helping the 
baker sell more of his products,” said 
Harvey H. Robbins, executive secre- 
tary of both the council and the as- 
sociation. “To help him do this we 
want to be able to tell the baker, 
first, why he should properly pack- 
age his product and, second, why he 
should use a laminated package.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUFFALO BAKERS OUTING 


BUFFALO—The annual outing of 
the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. at 
Cook’s Paradise Grove recently drew 
nearly 150 bakers and members of 
the allied trades from all over wes- 
tern New York. General chairman 
of the outing was Lawrence H. Miller, 
president of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers. He was assisted by Ralph 
Harmel, president of the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers, Harry Wilson, Peter 
Falter, William A. Steller, Henning 
Mortenson and George Cavanagh. 
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Automatic Machine Turns Out 





43,200 Packaged Rolls an Hour 


DETROIT—Rights to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of a new auto- 
matic bun and roll making machine 
are being purchased by Jack Schafer, 
president of Peter Pan Bakeries, Inc. 

The machine is now being made by 
the Turner Mfg. Co. of Atlanta, Ga., 
but production of it will be moved 
to either Kalamazoo or to Detroit, 
Mich., Mr. Schafer said. The deal in- 
cludes acquisition of all machinery 
and equipment used in the manufac- 
ture of the machine. 

Invented by C. Gainer Turner and 
Joseph Cooper, the machine turns 
out 4,800 packages of rolls an hour, 
nine rolls to the package. The op- 
eration cuts, forms and prepares the 
rolls for baking without their being 
touched by human hands, whilé the 
rolls themselves are dainty and have 
an unusually high degree of uniform- 
ity. 

Another unusual feature is that 
plain rolls or tea biscuits can be pro- 
duced so that they automatically split 
themselves through the center and 
need not be cut for buttering. 

The inventors point out that the 
machine eliminates the need for four 
pieces of bakery equipment—a divid- 
er, rounder, overhead proofer and 
molder. 

“Substantial savings are possible 
and prices of all of the many type 
rolls and other products made on it 
can be reduced drastically,” Mr. 
Schafer said. 

One of. the machines has already 
been installed in Mr. Schafer’s De- 
troit plant and the two products have 
been introduced to the Detroit mar- 
ket. The tea biscuits are priced at 
10¢ a package while the cinnamon 
rolls sell at 13¢. 

“The rolls are split automatically 
and for those requiring a filling, jelly, 
sugar or cinnamon is inserted auto- 
matically,” Mr. Schafer said. “The 
dies punch out 54 rolls at a time, 
pick them up and gently place them 
in the pans ready for baking.” 

Mr. Schafer said that he was form- 
ing a company to market the machine 
and that Mr. Cooper, one of the two 


inventors, would be connected with 
him and supervise manufacture of the 
unit. 

“We plan to be producing five ma- 
chines a month within a very short 
time and will supply them to leading 
bakers in the U.S. and Canada,” Mr. 
Schafer explained. “While initially 
we will retail only the tea biscuits 
and cinnamon rolls in the Detroit 
area, dies are on their way for a 
coffee cake which will sell at the same 
price as the cinnamon rolls and the 
potential variety which can be pro- 
duced is without limitation.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECORATING COURSE TO BE 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Vocational Advisory 
Committee has completed arrange- 
ments for a 16-week decorating 
course to be conducted by Paul 
Kuhnle in the Murrell Dobbins Trade 
School starting the last week in Sep- 
tember. A class will be held on Tues- 
day and one on Thursday of each 
week, limited to 20 persons. The time 
of registration is Sept. 22-24 and 
members of the Master Bakers Busi- 
ness Assn. and the Philadelphia Bak- 
ers Club are eligible for preferential 
registration. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK BEGINS SOON ON 
LEE BAKING CO. PLANT 


MACON, GA. — Work will begin 
shortly ona $300,000 new wholesale 
bakery plant to be built by the Lee 
Baking Co., Atlanta, according to a 
company spokesman. The new con- 
cern will employ about 100 persons 
at the start of operations, it was 
added. 

The plant will be located on Mont- 
pelier avenue. The concern will sell 
wholesale bakery products in Macon 
and a territory including South Geor- 
gia and northern Florida, to be dis- 
tributed by 22 routes which will be 
covered daily. It is believed the plant 
will be ready for occupancy and op- 
eration in early 1948. 
























AUTOMATIC MACHINE—The new automatic bun and roll making 
machine is shown in operation above at a demonstration held at the Peter 
Pan Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. Rights to the manufacture and distribution 
of the machine have been purchased by Jack Schafer, president of the 
company. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


CENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Sake CrTvyY , MINNESOTA 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
- Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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ARKANSAS 

E. L. Cochran has bought a con- 
trolling interest in the Ideal Bakery 
at Batesville from J. Paul Ward. 

Meyer’s Bakery, Little Rock, has 
decided to establish a branch plant 
in North Little Rock as part of an 
expansion program. The building will 
cost an estimated $150,000. Charles 


Meyer, Sr., president of the company, 
said that tentative plans for construc- 
tion already have begun. 

The Eureka Bakery at Eureka 
Springs, owned and operated by Al- 
bert Neumann, opened for business 
recently. Modern equipment has been 
installed. The opening of the bakery 
was delayed several weeks when Mr. 


Neumann was injured during installa- 
tion and testing of equipment. 

Rapid progress was being made on 
the $50,000 annex to the W. G. Ship- 
ley Baking Co. at Fayetteville, in 
August and Garvin Shipley, president, 
said it will house the expanded cake 
and bread departments. J.,C. Whitten- 
berg, pastry specialist, has joined the 





. by 
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RED STAR YEAST 





RED STAR YEAST—as fine a product as research can 


over sixty-five years. 


create—has been the partner of successful bakers for 


Its purity and dependable uniformity has helped the 


baking industry to standardize on quality, improve 


production, and achieve nationwide consumer accept- 
ance. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, 


Wisconsin. 








Shipley staff and will have charge of 
the cake and pastry department. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Premises of the Home Bakery, Sal- 
mon Arm, are being enlarged. The 
plant is owned by George Preston and 
Hector McLean. A new addition 20 
by 22 feet, of concrete and tile, will 
give extra space to the plant and 


. also permit installation of a new 


wrapping room. 

Clancy’s Pastries, Ltd., has now 
opened its modernistic establishment, 
122 W. Hastings St., Vancouver. The 
establishment is owned by White 
Lunch, Ltd., and has been handling 
the baking of bread, pastries and pies 
for the four White Lunch restaurants 
and Clancy’s Coffee Shop in Van- 
couver. It will now handle retail 
sales. 

George Allen, proprietor of Allen’s 
Bakery, Quesnel, has just taken deliv- 
ery of a new molding machine. The 
additional equipment cannot be used 
until a new power line is strung, 
which will not be until early fall. | 


COLORADO 


Dave Samuels, Joe Rubin and Abe 
Sugarman have purchased the Gold- 
stein Bakery, a wholesale plant in 
Denver. 

Len Stillson, formerly with the 
Hall Baking Co. and later in his own 
shop in Denver, is now associated 
with Roy Tipton at the Community 
Pastry Shop. Mr. Stillson will man- 
age the shop. 

The Green Brothers will build a 
bakery at 800 N. Speer Blvd., Den- 
ver. The building will be of brick con- 
struction 24x25 feet and will have 
two stories and a basement. 

Daniel A. Loewen has purchased 
the Zim Bread Co., Colorado Springs. 
He heads a company with Mrs. Loe- 
wen, secretary-treasurer, and John 
Cameron, formerly with Rainbo Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, and Hathaway 





‘Bakeries, Cambridge, Mass., produc- 


tion superintendent and vice presi- 
dent. This wholesale bakery was 
founded in 1886 by Charles Zimmer- 
man. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Zwerdling Bakery will soon 
open its 11th branch store in Bridge- 
port to serve the customers in ‘he 
Beardsley Park area with a complete 
line of baked goods. 

The Middlesex Bakery, Hartford, 
owned by Lawrence A. Kallfelz, has 
been sold to John Swanberry of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., according to a 
conditional bill of sale filed with the 
Hartford town clerk. The sales price 
is listed as $25,000 with Mr. Swan- 
berry securing title to all trucks, 
equipment and stock. 


FLORIDA 


The Federal Bake Shop, Jackson- 
ville, has opened its new plant at 
40 W. Forsyth. Stainless steel fittinys 
have been used throughout and te 
entire plant is air condition d. 
Fluorescent lighting is used exclu- 
sively. An interesting feature of tle 
new store is the glassed in room 
where all cake decorating is carricd 
on, Patrons may stand on the ou'- 
side and watch the bakers display 
their skill in decorating, according 
to C. W. Gaddy, manager. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Opt!- 








mist Club held at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, the Ward Baking Co., 
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A Mark of 
Certainty 





The Mills of Shellabarger 











HE quality of your flour is never subject to whims of wheat market action when 

you choose the Shellabarger Crest. To make certain that there will be enough 
wheat for Shellabarger customers all year around—and what is just as important, the 
right kind of wheat for better bread—this company has invested millions of dollars 
in storage facilities. 


Shellabarger flours are backed by wheat 
_ Storage space sufficient to hold 10 months’ 
milling requirements, supplemented by 26 
strategically located country elevators in 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S the finest wheat territory. That’s one rea- 


k son why a Shellabarger flour contract is 
A total flour milling capacity 


of 7,000 sacks per day in five real quality insurance for your loaf. There 
rer poe - Bsligg—e9 > is quality protection in the flours that bear 
Backed by sufficient storage the Shellabarger Crest. 


(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of Ea 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 


directly from the growers. Every sack of every 
Backed also by analytical and 

testing laboratories, the most Shellabarger brand 
rigid technical supervision . ® ° 

and, finally, by the highest is milled strictly to 
quality ideals and standards . . e 
for every Shellabarger the best in quality 
oo ; standards. 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Jacksonville, entertained with a mo- 
tion picture showing the modern 
process of producing a loaf of bread. 

William C. Bitzel, who formerly 
operated a bakery in Washington, D. 
C., has opened a bakery and sales- 
room at 312 S. Orange Blossom Trail, 
Orlando. 

C. Hoffmann, who with his sons 
operates the Bon Ton Bakery in Lake 
Wales, is erecting an addition to-his 
shop and plans to open a cafeteria 
style coffee shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Lundy, who 
have operated a bakery in Cocoa for 
some time past, have closed their 
bakery and will move to Braden- 
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ton, where they plan to again go into 
the baking business. 3 

The Schmidt Bakery has _ been 
opened. in Winter Park by John 
Schmidt, Jr., who formerly operated 
the Royal Bakery at Takoma Park, 
Md. 

The Brownsville (Fla.) Bakery is 
being enlarged to double its present 
size by the removal of a partition 
and acquisition of an adjoining store. 
Carl Straughn is owner of the bak- 
ery. 

Mrs. Natt’s Bakery at 61 36th St., 
N.W., has added a new sheeter. Two 
new trucks, with specially designed 
interiors, have been added to the fleet 


of motor vehicles which now service 
the Miami area. 

Esta, Inc., Daytona Beach, was 
recently granted articles of incor- 
poration by the secretary of state. at 
Tallahassee with a capital stock of 
10 shares of no par value. The firm 
will engage in the manufacture of 
bakery and confectionery goods. In- 
corporators are F. D. Jones, Louis 
Ossinsky and Max Irvin Ossinsky. 

Dan D’Alemberte, Florida state 
purchasing agent, has been author- 
ized to negotiate with the War Assets 
Administration for the purchase of 
bakery and cafeteria equipment used 
by the Navy at Key West during the 
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“Harper is really going places 
since we put Cerelose in ourline”’ 
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war. The original price set for the 
bakery was $62,000, but Mr. D’Alem. 
berte reported that discounts and ne. 
gotiations should bring the price down 
considerably. He was allotted $25,000 
to use in obtaining both the bakery 
and cafeteria equipment. 


ILLINOIS 


The Porter Baking Co. has leased 
a building at Champaign for the es. 
tablishment of a retail sales outlet 
in the University of Illinois campus 
district, A. A. Porter, proprietor, an- 
nounced recently. The interior of the 
building will be completely redec. 
orated and Mr. Porter intends to 
have the store in operation by the 
time the university opens this fall, 

C. L. Keith, who operated a bakery 
in Normal for eight years before the 
war, announced recently he would 
open a new bakery in Normal about 
Jan. 1. He will be in business with 
his three sons, two of whom were 
bakers in the army. The new bakery 
will be called the Banner Baking Co. 
and will be located in the same build- 
ing Mr. Keith’s former bakery occu- 
pied until he sold it in 1937. He has 
obtained a long-term lease on the 
building and it will be completely 
remodeled. 

The Shawnee Distributors, Inc., dis- 
tributor of cakes and breads in south- 
ern Illinois, began preparations Aug. 
1 for the construction of a garage 
and office building. The company re- 
cently purchased a plot of ground 
from the Southern Illinois Fair Assn. 
which is large enough for the new 
building and also provide parking 
space for trucks of the company. 

John Parker, Villa Grove, is plan- 
ning to open a bakery in the new 
Shuey building in that town in the 
near future. Mr. Parker, an experi- 
enced baker, was once employed at 
Villa Grove at the bakery operated 
by M. J. Lowery. 

John Gray, formerly of Stevens 
Point, Wis., has bought the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Baking Co. from Walter 
Kurth, H. O. Peckmann and Warren 
Imig. The new firm will be known as 
the Corn Belt Baking Co. The bak- 
ery’s products have appeared in re- 
vamped wrappers and trade names. 
Arnold Olson of Stevens Point has 
been named manager, and Mr. Peck- 
mann also will be associated with the 
firm. 

IOWA 


Extensive decorating was done in 
the Anderson Bakery, Forest City re- 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











os neg i | 
LABORATORY SERVICE | 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting } 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 






ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 


———— 





“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Dally * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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x Be ies GWINTHROP’S GRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
names. 3 il . AT APPULD 08 


nt has me —— —_ 
. Peck- Enrichment improves the nutritive value of bread by adding THE PIONEER 
ith the to this body-building energy food significant quantities of 


thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 

These nutrients are needed daily to promote the normal ENRICHMENT TABLET 
one in development of growing youngsters and to keep them strong 
“ity re- and healthy. OFFERS THESE 


When bakers enrich bread with ““B-E-T-S”’, they combine e 

“hase good health with good taste and satisfy consumer demand A DVA N TA G ES ) 

for a fine white loaf with excellent nutritive value. 

NY And merchandising authorities agree that nutritive value FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET, 

- today is one of the most important factors in the marketing ‘ ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 
of food products. ENRICHMENT. 


ce For practical assistance with your enrichment pro- Enables bakers to enrich bread to recom- 
— ° ° 
cedure, consult our Technically-Trained Representa- 2 mended potencies of all required nutrients 


. tives. accurately, easily and economically. 


Address Inquiries to: ‘. 
; oe Aided in making the method of enrichment 
ur Special Markets Division optional and has saved bakers millions of 


sige WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. dollars. 
wnipaae 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. A highly ccthattatie tein ot Wen Firvetn 
USE Roccal : powerful germ-killer to sanitize your bakery Sulfate, 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















Stocked for quick delivery at Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis; Kansas City (Mo.); Denver; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Portland (Ore.); Dallas and Atlanta 
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cently, and new show cases were in- 
stalled. 

C. E. Fischer, Muscatine, has pur- 
chased the Alliss pastry shop in 
Griswold from Mrs. Alliss of Des 
Moines. - 

Miss Gladys Cole will open a bak- 
ery shop in Grundy Center as soon 
as the new Franz building construc- 
tion is completed about the last of 
September. 

A. J. Eastman, Battle Creek, has 
sold his bakery equipment to a re- 
turned veteran who is starting a 
bakery in Osage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duane Tucker have 
opened a bakery in Columbus Junc- 
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tion. Mr. Tucker is an experienced 
baker, having served for eight years 
as foreman in a Peoria, IIl., bakery. 

George Engquist and William 
Dickerson, Humboldt, have bought 
the Humboldt Bakery from Guy 
Hughes. 

The Hanson (Iowa) Bakery re- 
cently celebrated an anniversary with 
an open house and tour of inspection 
of the remodeled plant. 


KANSAS 


A new retail outlet shop for the 
Wingerson Bakery at Topeka is be- 
ing remodeled and equipped with cus- 
tom built fixtures, according to the 


proprietor, George Wingerson. He 
said the store will have its opening 
some time after Sept. 1. 

A new bakery will be opened at 317 
N. Main St., Hutchinson, by the Mam- 
mel Food Stores Co. if enough sugar 
supplies are available, C. O. Mam- 
mel, president of the company, an- 
nounced recently. Besides doing a re- 
tail business, the new bakery will 
supply products for the chain of 
I‘ammel stores. All equipment for the 
bakery is on hand and will be in- 
stalled soon, Mr. Mammel announced. 


KENTUCKY 


Rankin Cooper and Samuel Shel- . 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


A country milled flour with quality 


assured by careful selection of “first 


choice” wheats from interior produc- 


ing areas. 


KANSAS 
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ton have opened the Wayne County 
Bakery on Columbia Ave., Monticello. 


MARYLAND 
Colonial Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed at Silver Spring at 8130 
Georgia Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Gentles Baking Co. of Boston 
has started construction on an addi- 
tion to its property to expand opera- 
tions. The new unit is estimated to 
cost about $60,000. 

Fixtures and equipment at the 
Eagle Street outlet of the Hammond 


Baking Co. are being removed and 
“Leo J. Manseau, president and treas- 


urer of the North Adams firm, said 
that he plans to discontinue the local 
branch. 

Thompson’s Bakery at 37 Locust 
St., Haverhill, has been sold to two 
Lowell men, Theodore Mavros and 
Paul Giniere, and the new owners 
have taken over the business. Joseph 
J. Thompson started the business sev- 
eral years ago and has continued to 
operate it to the present time. He is 
retiring from business. 


MINNESOTA 


A. E. Kuester, Milaca, has taken 
possession of Dusek’s Bakery, North- 
field, which he purchased from Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Moch. 

The Preston (Minn.) Bakery has 
completed installation of a new oven. 

Brinkman’s Bakery has opened in 
a new building in Farmington. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Woodward have 
rented a building in Pnainview and 
will install a bakery there as soon as 
equipment is delivered and installed. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Thomas, West 
Concord, have sold their Home Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. John Gustine, 
Rochester. 

Al Hagemann has opened a new 
bakery in Truman, after leasing space 
for the business from Tony Morey. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gorder, opera- 
tors of the Bake Shop in Sacred 
Heart, have completed the transfer 
of the business and have started op- 
erations. 

Byron Anderson, Holman, Wis., has 
taken over the bakery in Houston and 
will call it Andy’s Home Bakery. 

August J. Wippich has purchased a 
building in Sauk Rapids and will use 
part of the building for the Home 
Maid Bakery. 

Arthur C. and Mrs. Johnston, Red- 
wood Falls, have purchased Grue’s 
Bakery in Fairfax. Mr. Johnston has 
been a baker and foreman of the 
Gallea Bakery in Redwood Falls for 
many years. 

Harry Anderson has opened the 
Deephaven Bake Shop in Wayzata. 

F. C. Heinze, Mankato, has taken 
over the Gaylord (Minn.) Bakery 
from H. G. Kuehner. Mr. Heinze is 
a former Waseca bakery and cafe 
operator. 

The Rybak Bakery in Glenwood 
has been sold to Douglas Swisher. 

Ferdinand Roepke and Delbert Bit- 
zer have purchased Al’s Bakery in 


SMALL FISH WORTH $1,000 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. — George 
Mackey, this city, recently caught a 
2 Ib. 5 oz. bass worth $1,000. 

The bass was one of 20 which 
were tagged with $1,000 prizes and 
released recently in Elephant Butte 
reservoir for the Hot Springs, Ark., 
$55,000 fish derby. 

Mr. Mackey, employee of an Al- 
buquerque baking firm, has been in- 
vited by George Lewis, lodge keeper, 
to dine on the $27.50 an ounce fish. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


There is no sliding scale of quality in the 
milling of POLAR BEAR. Every POLAR 
BEAR buyer gets the same top-notch 


baking values that have made this brand the 


preferred flour in so many of the nation's 
finest bakeries. | | 
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President 
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Hutchinson from Alfred Jahnke and 
have begun operations. 

The Bake Right Bakery, North- 
field, has been sold to Sanford Sever- 
son and Robert Gunderson. Redec- 
orating has been completed, and the 
business known as the Quality Bak- 
ery, is open. 

The Home Bakery Shop has opened 
in Sauk Center under the manager- 
ship of Edward Gresser of Albany. 
Mr. Gresser has owned and operated 
his own bakery in Albany for three 
years, after serving as a Navy baker 
for two years. 

Ray W. Holmes of the Eagle Bend 
(Minn.) Cafe, has added a bakery de- 
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partment in his cafe, and fresh bak- 
ery goods will be delivered from 
Long Prairie for daily sale. 

The Westbrook (Minn.) Bakery, 
under A. E. Carey, is now equipped 
with a new revolving-tray oven. 

The White Star Bakery, 1467 Main 
St. E., Rochester, is celebrating its 
20th anniversary. The bakery spe- 
cializes in baked goods for clubs, 
restaurants and hotels. 

Wojtczak’s Bakery, 990 Hudson 
Ave., Rochester, is temporarily closed 
while alterations are being made to 
the store. 

Earl Brinker, manager of the Mon- 
dovi Coast-to-Coast store has an- 


THE NEW 


il 


MULTI-CYCLE OVEN 


nounced purchase of the Barstow 
bakery building in which his store is 
located. The bakery there will be 
transferred to a neighboring building. 


MISSOURI 


Contract has been Jet to the Woer- 
mann Construction Co. for an $80,000 
addition to the Colonial Baking Co. 
plant, 4410 Gravois, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Mae Russell of Waynesville 
has rented property in that city and 
will open a bakery. 

The Williams Bakery at Wellsville 
made improvements on its plant dur- 
ing August. 

The M. & M. Bakery at Vandalia 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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has installed an-.oven and has started 
baking bread. It is planned to add a 
new unit in the near future. 

The Cape Girard (Mo.) Baking Co. 
formerly the Master Baking Co., re- 
opened for business recently. Robert 
R. Cooke, manager, said the incor. 
poration papers for the new firm had 
been approved and were to be filed at 
once. All stock of the company has 
been overhauled and repainted and 
all sales and other personnel has been 
employed. Several pieces of new 
equipment have been added. 

An application for a building per. 
mit to erect a $40,000 structure to 
house a bakery for the Hy-Klas Food 
Products Co. was filed Aug. 1 at St. 
Joseph. 


MONTANA 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lang have 
purchased the interest of Joseph Koch 
in the Perfection Bakery of Hamilton. 


NEBRASKA 


John Degen has opened Degen’s 
Home Bakery in Grand Island. The 
bakery is located in the front of the 
Deb and Dandy pastry shop and 
youth recreation center. 


NEW YORK 


Miss Dorothy Benson of Elmira 
plans to open a new bakery in the 
$2,000,000 shopping center being 
planned for Westover. The bakery 
will be 50x100 ft. and Miss Benson 
will operate a dairy store in connec- 
tion with the baking business. 

Expansion of its bakery operations 


Walter Bell 


BISCUIT EXPERT — An enlarged 
line of English-type biscuits will be 
produced by the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. upon the completion of 
development work now under way at 
the main plant in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
under the direction of Walter Bell, 
English biscuit baking expert, it was 
announced by R. L. Smith, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. Mr. 
Bell has joined Carr-Consolidated 
after having engaged in biscuit bak- 
ing operations in England, Scotland 
and South Africa throughout his 
business career. His most recent 4s- 
sociation was with the firm of 
Thomas Parkinson, biscuit bakers of 
Preston, England, serving as produc- 
tion manager since his separation 
from the Royal Navy at the war's 
end. Prior to the war, Mr. Bell 
served, successively, as assistant pro- 
duction manager of the John Piat 
Biscuit Co., Capetown, South Africa, 
and as production manager of Wil- 
liam MacDonald & Son, Glasgow. 
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in Buffalo and in Syracuse by Lob- 
law Groceterias, Inc., was announced 
by John R. Peachey, president of the 
food store chain. The company has 
begun alteration and modernization 
of its bakery building in Buffalo 
which has been in partial operation 
for a short time. In Syracuse, work 
has started on an addition to the 


warehouse which will triple its size . 


to more than 100,000 sq. ft. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for the Blue Bird Bakery, 854 West 
Ave., Buffalo. Partners are Joseph 
and Daniel A. Pentasuglio and Joseph 
A. LaPenne, Jr. 

J. F. Burke, bakery superintendent 
of the A. & P. Tea Co., attended re- 
cent ceremonies marking formal 
opening of the remodeled A. & P. su- 
per market at 420 S. Main St., El- 
mira. The new store has a modern 
bakery department. 

Paul’s has opened a bakery at 902 
E. Second St., Jamestown, carrying 
a complete line of homemade pas- 
tries. 

A business name has been filed in 
the county clerk’s office for Bush’s 
Bake Shop, 3246 Main St., Buffalo, 
by Minnie Katz. 

Max Freedman has petitioned the 
zoning board of appeals for permis- 
sion to erect a new bakery building 
at 1530 Hertel Ave. At a first hear- 
ing before the board, near-by resi- 
dents objected to the proposed bak- 
ing operations. 

The Ethko Baking Corp. has been 
formed to conduct business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
Directors are Sol and Ethel Etkowitz, 
Brooklyn; Irving Rosenblum, Bronx. 

Texas Bakers of New York, Inc., 
has been formed to conduct business 
in New York City. Directors are 
Irving Clayman and Julian S. Colyer, 
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10 W. 47th St.; George Metzler, 170 
W. 73rd St., New York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Manchester (N. H.) Delicates- 
sen & Bakery, formerly located on 
Elm St., is now occupying a new 
modern plant at 18 Pearl St. 


NEW MEXICO 


The wholesale division of the Leon 
Price Bakery in Melrose has been 
taken over by Mead’s Fine Breads, 
Clovis. Mr. Price, who also operates 
the College Bakery, Portales, is 


looking for a location for another 
bakery in California. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Hamrick’s, Inc., with capitalization 
of $100,000, has been formed in Win- 
ston-Salem to engage in a general 
bakery business. The principals in- 
clude Roanoke Kamrick and others. 

The Community Pastry Shop has 
been opened in Hope Mills. 

Edward A. Ader will construct a 
building on Elwell Ave., Greensboro, 
to be used as a retail bakery. The 
project will cost $15,000. 

The Krispy Kreme Donut Shop, 
Asheville, now occupies new quarters 
on Elk Mountain Road. 

The Southern Bakers Supplies, Inc., 
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has been activated at Charlotte with 
authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
Principals are R. F. Hodgin, Lyman 
Hodgin and Charles Bundy. : 


NORTH DAKOTA 
R. O. McVay has sold the Cando 
(N. D.) Bakery to Harry Hanson, who 
plans no immediate changes. 
Earl Jensen started operation of a 
new bakery in Stanley after delivery 
of his new equipment was completed. 


OHIO 


The Aster-Dasco Foods, Inc., 415 
Orange St., Toledo, has been incor- 





It's a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1947, are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 





readily. 





MEMO TO BAKERS: 


Be sure to order SQUARE enrichment 
wafers from your yeast company salesman. 
SQUARE enrichment wafers are made. only 
by ‘ROCHE’. They break evenly into halves 
or quarters, disintegrate quickly and evenly 
into extremely fine particles, the particles 
remain suspended longer—and pour off 
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HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Quality is the first rule in 
the production of SUNNY 


KANSAS . . . right from 


the first step which is good 


wheat selection. That's why 


you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA - KANSAS 
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The Choice - dats Fiiant Hard Whats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











porated with capital of $25,000, to 
handle a line of food and mechanical 
supplies for bakeries. Principals are 
R. E. Ansted, M. P. Daso and Merle 
Daso. 

The Rose Lee Bake Shop, newest 
bakery in the downtown section of 
Cincinnati, was opened Aug. 1. Mod- 
ern equipment has been installed by 
the proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Yeager. Fritz Hilmer, the manager, © 


has been engaged in the baking trade 
for a quarter of a century and was 
associated with Macy’s Pastry Shop 
in New York City for many years. 


OKLAHOMA 


N. W. Shelton has succeeded the 
late Otis D. Noll as sales manager 
of the cake department of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 

Hale’s Bakery, formerly located in 
Shawnee, is now in Seminole. 

Scott’s Bakery, Lawton, is now lo- 
cated in its modern new building and 
has added new equipment. 

The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
has purchased new ovens of 32-bun 
pan capacity. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, Purcell, has 
bought bread make-up equipment. 

Johnson’s Bakery, Ada, has _ in- 
stalled a new dough divider. 

Ice cream freezing and dispensing 
equipment has been added to the B. 
& B. Baking Co., Seminole. 

Mrs. Pemberton, Oklahoma City 
chain bakery owner, has purchased 
a bakery in south Oklahoma City for- 
merly known as the Brand Bakery. 

The Wortz Biscuit Co., Arkansas, 
has been granted an Oklahoma char- 
ter with capital stock of $10,000. 
Robert O. Baily is the service agent. 

Degraffenreid’s Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, recently added a truck to its 
delivery equipment. 

General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has purchased two new trucks. 
Other bakeries adding trucks to their 
fleets are the Ford Bakery, Healdton, 
and the Continental Baking Co., 
Tulsa._ 

Robert Johnson, bakery operator 
of Roger, Texas, has acquired the 
Garling Bakery at Elk City and plans 
to completely renovate the shop and 
install much new equipment. 

The Laverne (Okla.) Bakery, un- 
der the ownership and management 
of Mr. Milligan, has moved into its 
recently completed building. Improve- 
ments include a new oven of 200-loaf 
capacity, a proofing system, display 
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BAKER FURNISHES HIS 
OWN WEDDING CAKE 


HAZLETON, PA.—Fred Henry, a 
cake baker at Spaulding Bakeries, 
Inc., here, baked his own large wed- 
ding cake for his marriage to Miss 
Elva Morie of West Hazleton. 





cases and complete bread making 
equipment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Buddy Russell’s Pastry Shop, Erie, 
suffered extensive damage during the 
recent flood which swept the city. 
The shop was one of the hardest hit 
in the city. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hagler’s Dutch Bakery has been 
opened at Wilson St. and Ebenezer 
Ave., Rock Hill. 


} SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Naeve Brothers of Rapid City 
have purchased the Bakkan Baking 
Co. in that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Pitts, Rapid 
City, have purchased the City Bak- 
ery in Hot Springs from Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Christianson and son Charles. 

Ward Evans of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has purchased the Pierre (S. 
D.) Bakery from Frank O’Leisky, 
Milton Gutkin and “Red” Goldberg, 
who bought it earlier in the year from 
Bill Dorn, who had operated it for 
several years. 


TEXAS 


The capital stock of bakeries in 
three cities owned by Mrs. Baird's 
Baking Co. has been increased, rec- 
ords filed with the secretary of state 
in Austin show. The capital stock of 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Inc., in Fort 
Worth has been increased to $100,000; 
of Mrs. Baird’s Baking Co. of Hous- 
ton to $750,000, and Mrs. Baird’s 
Bread Co. of Dallas to $525,000. 

The Specialty Bake Shop at 210 
W. Beauregard, San Angelo, has been 
purchased by Mead’s Bakery from 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Roos. M. L. 
Vaughn, brother-in-law of E. P. Mead, 
will operate the shop as a separate 
business from the bakery. 

Roach’s Bakery at 207 W. Main 
St., Denison, has been purchased by 
K. V. Skalton of Oklahoma City from 
T. J. Roach, veteran baker here, who 
is planning to retire. Mr. Skalton was 
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BREAD FLOURS 


BEARDSTOWN, 
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suffered $2,300 damage recently when 
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formerly assistant manager of the 
General Baking Co. at Oklahoma 
City. He has been in the bakery busi- 
ness for 22 years. 

The Finney Bakery in Paris has 
peen purchased by Clifford Knott, 
Denison, from R. H. Finney, Jr. Mr. 
Knott, who owns a cafe at Denison, 
has already taken over the manage- 
ment of the retail establishment, 
while his wife remains in Denison 
temporarily to manage the cafe. 

A state charter has ben granted 
to the Ideal Baking Co., Paris, ac- 
cording to records filed with the sec- 
retary of state’s office. The stock of 
the company was listed at $101,000, 
and incorporators were named as 
Harold T. Hyde, John M. Garvey and 
Ronald P. Cooper. 

Specializing in cakes, but equipped 
to do all types of baking, the new 
Urban Bakery in Urbandale was 
opened Aug. 2. A. E. DeCuir and E. 
Carl Egner are owners of the new 
enterprise. 


VIRGINIA 


The Sta-Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, C. O. Skelton, president, has 
increased its maximum and minimum 
capital stock from $50,000 and $5,000 
to $700,000 and $45,000, respectively, 
according to an amendment to its 
charter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
leased a radio tube plant at Fairmont 
and will use it as a storehouse, dis- 
tribution center and bakery. The 
plant was sold by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to Samuel Sidle of 
Miami, Fla., for $500,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Erickson Bakery, La Crosse, 
has secured a lease on a building in 
Baraboo where it will serve as a 
branch office and garage handling 
company operations in this area. 
Royal Stewart is manager of the new 
branch. He goes to Baraboo from La 
Crosse as a route supervisor. 

Ralph Blake, who has operated a 
bakery in Milton Junction, has dis- 
posed of this property to acquire the 
Frank Casper shop in Beaver Dam. 
He is a graduate of the Dunwoody 
Baking School and specializes in cake 
baking and decorating. He started in 
the bakery business with his father 
in Ripon. 

Herman Terhark, who about eight 
months ago opened the Quality Bake 
Shop in Ashland, has now opened 
the Bakery Lunch, handling Quality 
bakeshop products as well as lunch- 
eon orders. Before coming to Ashland, 
Mr. Terhark operated a bakery in 
Anoka, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Pautz, opera- 
tors of the Black Creek bakery, now 
have a bakery at Shiocton. Mrs. Pautz 
will operate the new shop, while 

June Koss will be in charge in 
Black Creek. 

Hamer’s Bakery, Clintonville, has 
been sold to Arnold Kopeschke. Mr. 
and Mrs, Loren Hamers, former own- 
€fs, will vacation before deciding fu- 
ture plans. Mr. Kopeschke was em- 
Ployed at the bakery before entering 
Service, where he was a baker. 

A branch bakery store has been 
established in Juneau by Ed Klom- 

3 Who operates the bakery in 
Horicon. The building has been com- 
Pletely remodeled. 

The Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 
‘as made offers to buy seven acres 
in Burke for the eventual expansion 
if its plant. The firm, with Louis 

ner as president, has been in 
dison 21 years. 

The Quality Bakery in Superior 
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defective wiring in the refrigerator 
plant, according to fire officials, 
caused a blaze. The bakery is owned 
by Albin H. Carlson. 

Schade’s Bakery in Necedah has 
moved to Adams, since his building 
was needed for expansion by its 
owner, 

L. A. Ducharme, Adams (Wis.) 
Sanitary Bakery, has sold his busi- 
ness and rented his store to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. V. Schade, who will continue 
to operate it. They were the opera- 
tors of the bakery in Necedah. 

A six-months improvement pro- 
gram is being completed in the Eddy 


Bakery, Superior,: according to Wil- 
liam Thompson, manager. Cake wrap- 
ping and making machines have been 
installed, as well as a new oven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hardtke, Ed- 
gerton, have bought the Home Bak- 
ery in Lake Geneva and have taken 
over the business from Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Rothengass. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardtke have been in the bakery 
business in Chicago. 

Stanley Hlaban has sold the White 
Way Bakery in Sheboygan to Herbert 
Horn and Lawrence Biederwolf. 

The interior of H. J. Haagensen’s 
bakeshop of the Brodhead (Wis.) 
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Bakery is being repainted and a 
new revolving tray oven installed. 

Ray and Cordy Hinkle opened the 
new Bruce (Wis.) Bakery recently, 
although all their equipment had not 
yet arrived. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN BAKER ELECTED 


STEVENS POINT, WIS.—G. A. 
Braatz, Bake-Rite Baking Co., has 
been elected to a three-year term as 
director of the Upper Wisconsin- 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
A retiring director of the group is 
Morris Maloney, Bohemian Baking 
Co., Green Bay. 








MN. only has the American ‘‘Standard’’ a long and proven 
record of exceptionally low operating and maintenance costs, but its 





precision scaling action avoids losses due to overweights, assures finer 
more uniform loaves of bread. 





Sound engineering, use of the finest quality materials, highest con- 


struction standards, all contribute to the unusual economy and long 


life of the American ‘‘Standard’’ Divider. It is smooth and accurate 


in performance, most convenient to operate and clean. In every way 


you'll find the “‘Standard”’ 
your best divider value. 


See for yourself how the 
American ‘‘Standard’’ has 
won world-wide acceptance 
through the years. Write for 
prices and full information 
on the model to fit your in- 
vidual requirements. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme.”’ 


for better baking results 


Ask for 
ENRICHED 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








x Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 

















Ten Thousand Visit 
Bakery Exhibit at 
AMA Centennial 


ATLANTIC CITY —Ten thousand 
convention guests visited the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking exhibit at the 
recent centennial convention of the 
American Medical Assn. here. 

“100 Years of Baking Progress,” 


which paralfeled the century of medi- . 


cal advancement, was the story told 
by the exhibit. Through the distribu- 
tion of the institute’s published ma- 
terials, it was pointed out that prog- 
ress was made not only in baking 
technology, but also in the improve- 
ment in the nutritive value of the 
finished bakery products. 

Both Dr. William B. Bradley and 
William Walmsley of the institute 
staff, who had charge of the exhibit, 
reported that the doctors were great- 
ly interested in the booklet, “Eat 
and Grow Slim’ prepared by Ger- 
trude Austin, AIB nutritionist, and 
that many of them requested quan- 
tities of it for distribution to their 
patients. 

Special information concerning bak- 
ery products was sought by many 
members of the medical profession, 
and there were a number of inquiries 
concerning the availability of salt- 
free and other breads for special 
diets. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLL DISCUSSION HEARD 
BY PENNSYLVANIA GROUP 


PITTSBURGH — Pecan rolls and 
fillings were discussed by Conrad J. 
Schoemer, Schoemer Bakery, Beaver 
Falls, at the Aug. 13 meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. One hundred 
and fifty members attended and Al 
Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, pre- 
sided. 

“The proper temperature to bake 
pecan rolls is 360,” the speaker cau- 
tioned, demonstrating his talk with 
samples of rolls bought at bakeshops 
of the district. “Bake a wide variety 
of breakfast rolls, using raisins, 
strawberries, cherries, jams, jellies 
and every variety of fruit for fillings. 
Use the best of materials and good 
butter and charge enough for a good 
profit. Your customers will like to 
have your rolls every day for break- 
fast, and not only on Saturdays and 
Sundays, as too many bakers figure 
now. Bakers bake rolls for Saturday 
and Sunday trade and sadly neglect 
the opportunities of selling breakfast 
rolls for every day of the week.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DONALD NELSON JOINS 
BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM 


MILWAUKEE — New equipment 
and additions to its sales staff, all 
with the aim of facilitating and in- 
creasing production, has been an- 
nounced by the Ph. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee bakery supply house, headed 
by Phil Orth, Sr. 

Donald Nelson has been named as- 
sistant to V. C. Starner, chief chem- 
ist. A graduate chemist, associated in 
food research chemistry with the 
University of Wisconsin and later 
connected with the U.S. Rubber Co., 
Mr. Nelson will devote his attentions 
to research and improvement of the 
Orth line of doughnut flour and 
jellies. 

The firm has installed a new_gas 
fired high pressure boiler to increase 
production. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4, Wisdom 


FLOUR 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Dependabie Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CaBLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








e e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















TRUCK COVERS 


TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





—— 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headline: 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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Like America’s planes, world famous for top perform- 
ance, AMERICAN flours are milled to do a perfect 


baking job in your plant. Expert milling craftsmanship 


plus careful selection of finest of superior wheats as- 


sures dependability. 





Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
: erican Flours. inc. 


i Grain Storage 
iner 1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
——- President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Shifepers of 


WHEAT, RYE,.CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


aert YCHANGE PO ota 
GRAIN N 
AAINNEAPOS ee 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established “1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago ba oe Elevator 
Wolcott x Téasin tgp 

Wellington, Kans: 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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U. S. Markets 


(Continued from page 30) 


no government regulations which tend 
to restrict imports. 


Baking Industry 


The most widely used of bakery 
products are bread and rolls with 
thick, hard crusts and soft centers. 
Some pan-baked loaves and sandwich 
breads are available in nearly all 
larger Brazilian cities, including 
Belem and Manaos in the Amazon 
Valley. On the whole the quality of 
bakery products throughout the coun- 
try is poor. 

Practically all bakery products are 
prepared commercially except in 
small communities settled by immi- 
grants from Northern Europe, where 
the habit of home baking has been 
transplanted. In urban centers, wheat 
flour has little competition from 
other cereals or starches at this time 
owing primarily to the temporarily 
low prices in comparison with manioc, 
rice and corn. In Permanbuco, corn is 
said to offer seasonal competition 
from June to August. In the interior 
of the country, especially in the 
Amazon, wheat products are not ac- 
cessible to the population and are 
substituted primarily by manioc. 

Prepared flours or mixes are not at 
all widely used and none are do- 
mestically manufactured. Bread is 
not ordinarily wrapped or sliced in 
the large cities. A few bakeries are 
equipped with slicing machines and 
will slice sandwich bread upon re- 
quest. 


Market for U.S. Products 

There is a very limited market for 
U.S. crackers, cookies, breakfast 
foods and other products in the larger 
cities. American breakfast foods are 
practically the only ones on the mar- 
ket and are sold at extremely high 
prices. For example, a standard size 
10-0z. package of a shredded wheat 
which retails in the U.S. for 15¢, sells 
for approximately 47%¢ (U.S. cur- 
rency). Packing and shipping difficul- 
ties contribute to this high cost. In 
order to withstand climatic condi- 
tions, sealed tin containers are almost 
essential. 

Bakery Regulations 

The usual public health and labor 

regulations are reported to be the 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1016 Baltimore « 











Kansas City, Mo. 




















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotat 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 


Chandler, Ariz. 














only government measures affecting 
the baking industry. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FEED FIRM MANAGER 


BATTLE CREEK—Larry Augen- 
stein has joined A. K. Zinn & Co., 
feed manufacturers, Battle Creek, as 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Augenstein formerly was sales man- 
ager and assistant general manager 
of the Northwestern Distributing Co., 
Colby, Wis., and prior to that was 
with General Mills and other feed 
manufacturing companies. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Grain, Feed Group 
to Discuss Over-All 
Agricultural Policy 


The long range agricultural policy 
of the U.S. and its effect on industry, 
the nation and the world will be the 
theme of the 5ist annual convention 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. in St. Louis Sept. 14, 
15 and 16, in the Statler Hotel. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 grain and feed 
dealers, representing 40 states, are 
expected to attend, according to F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of the 
association and vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Heffelfinger emphasized that 
the convention program will embrace 
not only the viewpoint of the trade, 
but will also feature spokesmen for 
general business, agriculture, econo- 
my, farmers and farm organizations, 
government and the general public. 

In a statement concerning the 
forthcoming convention, Mr. Heffel- 
finger said: “Conservation of our 
soils, which means consideration of 
the basic sources of our future food 
supply, must be the number one 
conservation of the congressional 
committees studying a long-range 
food program and all persons in- 
volved in any phase of the nation’s 
food program. 

“We are told that our soils are 
steadily deteriorating, yet we know 
that the over-all food needs of our 
people are steadily rising through in- 
crease in population and increase of 
demand by the lower income groups 
for a better diet. Some of our farm 
leaders and congressmen have been 
stirred into such a false fear of over- 
production of food in America that 
they have failed entirely to grasp the 
significance of the potential demand 
that has never been fully satisfied. 
It is folly to talk of food surpluses 
and, at the same time, admit that 
many of our people are ill-fed.” 

Aspects of the nation’s food policy 
will be discussed at the convention 
by R. C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, who will speak on 
farm policy from the viewpoint of 
the grain and feed trade; E. H. Sex- 
auer, Brookings, S. D., vice president 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
who will represent the business point 
of view; Rep. Charles B. Hoeven of 
Iowa who will present the more im- 
portant views of Congress; John H. 
Davis, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, Washington, D. C., who will 
represent the food producers; and Dr. 
L. J. Norton, Urbana, IIL, acting 
head, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, who 
will speak on the economic implica- 
tions of the long-range farm policy. 

Stanley N. Jones, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, will present a report on 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
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Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS q 


AEB 
(NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 


30 ¥ ellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada | 








Me [oulhweslorn 


Laboulouer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 














Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 
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what has happened to agricultural 
policy in that country which was 
faced with problems similar to those 
of the U.S.; Fred D. Entermille, 
Washington, D. C., assistant director, 
Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Harry Weiss, di- 
rector, Wage-Hour Standards Branch, 
U.S. Department of Labor, will also 
speak on the convention_program, as 
will Donald Danforth, president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Louis Bromfield, noted novelist, trav- 
eler and agricultural student, will be 
the featured speaker at the Sept. 16 
banquet in the Statler Hotel. Mr. 
Bromfield will discuss the topic, ‘The 
Revolution in Agriculture.” His 
speech will cover the various aspects 
of mechanization, economics, and 
productivity in relation to modern 
farming. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER GRAIN GROUP 
APPOINTS NEW COUNCIL 


VANCOUVER — There are serious 
disadvantages for this port in regard 
to the prospects of export grain ship- 
ments during the 1947-48 grain sea- 
son, John E. Gage, Pacific Elevator, 
Ltd., retiring president of the Van- 
couver Grain Exchange, declared in 
his annual report recently. 

Pointing out that the past season’s 
movement was down some 5 million 
bushels from the previous period, Mr. 
Gage said that for the first two post- 
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war years the port had an average 
of 64 million bushels, a figure which 
though it is higher in bushels than 
the average prewar export, is not as 
high a percentage of the Alberta crop 
as the normal figure. 

The exchange named a new council 
which meets within 10 days to elect 
a slate of officers. Retiring vice presi- 
dent is Philip Wolfe of James Rich- 
ardson & Sons, Ltd. He and Mr. Gage 
were returned to the board, together 
with the following: M. W. Berridge, 
Canada Grain Export Co.; D. Roy 
Davis, Buckerfield’s, Ltd.; Vernon 
Lester, Hallet & Carey; John Whittle, 
Midland Pacific Terminals, Ltd., and 
A. H. Thomsett, grain broker. 

Named on the committee of arbi- 
trations were R. T. Bishop, Conti- 
nental Grain Co.; D. Roy Davis;.C. 
G. Earhart, broker; Vernon Lester; 
M. Spouse, Canada Grain Export Co.; 
Philip Wolfe, and D. H. Burney. 

For the committee of appeals are 
the following: R. M. Bryan, Hall 
Bryan, Ltd; J. E. Gage; H. MacKay, 
United Grain Growers; Robert Mc- 
Kee, Canada Grain Export Co.; D. 
McLaren, broker; Pierre Mauriacourt, 
Leval & Co., and John Whittle. 
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FLOUR FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 

TORONTO — Flour shipped from 
Canadian mills to Newfoundland on 
and after Sept. 1 must be further en- 
riched by the addition of 4% edible 
bone meal. This works out at 6.4 oz., 
or two fifths of a pound, of bone meal 
to each 100 Ib. of flour. 











Chor more than 34 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
& 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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MINNEAPOLIS 






Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rraton.y. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HEerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. . Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
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are held by leading sills 


Atlanta, Georgia 














DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 





A. E, BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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New Tax Laws Lower Unemployment 
Compensation Donations by Employers 


NEW YORK—New laws providing 
for lower unemployment compensa- 
tion tax contributions by employers 
were enacted this year by the legis- 
latures of at least 15 states, a sur- 
vey reveals. : 

In some instances the reductions 
will be general in application, while 
in others they will be felt mainly 
or solely by employers with stable 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 








employment records under,new or 
broadened so-called “merit rating” 
or “experience rating’ laws which 
seek to reward the maintenance of 
employment stability. 
Unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to workers were liberalized by 
the legislatures of at least nine 
states; more stringent administra- 
tion was provided for by at least two 


> 
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states; and provisions against pay- 
ment of benefits to strikers were en- 
acted by two states and broadened 
by another state. Most states ‘already 
deny unemployment benefits to strik- 
ers, although they are still eligible 
in some instances. i 

A new Pennsylvania law will save 
employers an estimated $27 to $30 
million annually by slashing their con- 
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tribution to the state’s unemployment 
compensation fund. The measure cuts 
the minimum jobless insurance tax 
in half when the fund is stabilized 
at a specific level. The reduction 
is retroactive to April 1, as the fund 
has been above the specified safety 
point since then. 


Automatic Fund Drop 


Pennsylvania employers contribut- 
ing to the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund under an experience rating 
system have been paying 1, 1.5, 2.0 
or 2.5%, depending on stability of 
their employment. Under the new 
measure, the tax will be reduced to 
0.5, 0.7, 1.0 or 15%. The new law 
stipulates. that when the _ fund 
reaches a point where it contains 
8.3% of total payrolls paid in the 
last year, the minimum employer 
contribution rate drops from 1 to 
0.8%. When it builds up to 9.1% 
of total payrolls, the lowest rate 
will be 0.5%. Since April the fund 
has been at a level of about 10% 
of total payrolls in the state. 

Besides cutting the tax rate, the 
Pennsylvania legislature also passed 
a bill extending unemployment com- 
pensation benefit payments from 20 
to 24 weeks. It also enacted a meas- 
ure denying benefits to strikers. 

Tennessee employers got a 20% 
cut in payroll taxes for unemploy- 
ment compensation under a new 
measure, effective July 1. Extent of 
the total savings to employers could 
not be estimated immediately, but 
it was recalled that an experience 
rating reduction that went into ef- 
fect in Tennessee July 1, 1944, saved 
employers $11,500,000 during the first 
year. The new Tennessee law also in- 
creased maximum benefits from $15 
a week for 18 weeks to $18 a week 
for 20 weeks. Another measure en- 
acted in Tennessee deprived strik- 
ers of unemployment benefits. 


Payments Increased 

New Mexico’s legislature enacted 
a bill increasing weekly maximum 
unemployment compensation pay- 
ments from $15 to $20; extending 
maximum payment periods from 16 
to 20 weeks; and providing a slid- 
ing, downward scale under which 
employers with stable employment 
records will pay lower unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes than those 
with a high employee turnover rate. 

A bill enacted by the Nevada leg- 
islature reduced by .5% the mini- 
mum. contribution by employers to 
the state’s unemployment compensa- 
tion program. Also enacted in Nevada 
were bills extending maximum bene- 
fits from $18 to $20 weekly, and pro- 
viding that persons separated from 
employment because of illness can 
receive benefits under the program. 

The Kansas unemployment com- 
pensation law was amended to re- 
duce employer tax payments by an 
estimated total of more than $1,300 - 
000 a year, and to increase maximuin 
benefits for workers from $16: to $18 
a week. The tax cut was effectcd 
by lowering the employment stability 
record an employer requires to qua!- 
ify for the next lower tax rate brack:- 
et, averaging around 20%. 

Employers in the state of Wash- 
ington are expected to save more 
than $11 million q year as the re- 
sult of a new: law there which re- 
duces the unemployment compensa@- 
tion tax for most employers from 
2.7% to an average of 1.6%. of the 
employer’s payroll. 


Liberalized Compensation 


California’s legislature enacted 4 
bill liberalizing its unemployment 
(Continued on page 80) 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








FLOUR— GRAIN Propucts 
_ Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
& 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


New York 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 








We are always in the Market for 


DOMESTIC BXPORT Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

FLOUR 
eres 781 Lasalle st. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. if 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





——————— 


x} 


Pl 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


52 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 














Flour Specialists fice four" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Oo. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN<« 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisco 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 





447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


**The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 4-6—American Soybean Assn., 
2%th annual convention at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; 
secretary, George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


Sept. 12-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., fall meeting at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wil- 
der, P. O. Box 6026, Richmond 22, Va. 


Sept. 14-17.—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, R. F. 
Kennedy, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sept. 19-21 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, annual outing at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary Francis 
M. Hawkins, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia 1. 


Oct. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Sheraton 
Hotel, New Britain, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., fall meeting at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Phoenix Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, Louis 
Wiedeman, 118 N. Ft. Thomas Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Oct. 20-22.—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Association, annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss.; secretary, T. F. Naugh- 
tin, Jr., Omaha. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1—American Bakers 
Association, golden anniversary con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chica- 
go, Ill.; secretary, Tom Smith, Civic 
Opera Blidg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nov. 3-4—Millers National Federa- 
tion, convention at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo.; vice president and 
secretary, Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 23-25—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; secretary, Orren L. 
Jones, 716 Peoples Bldg., Charleston 
1, W. Va. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg, 482 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6,.Mo. 






Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 6, Il. 








444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
(55 








ELLY facts 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-FLOUR 


‘Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn R]LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86. 
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| 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
PORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
= AND CEREAL PRODUCTS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cory Buildings LONDON, E. C. 3 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 | ay" a 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London | Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 
| 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


52, Mark Lane, ee eenameats 
LONDON, E. C.3 | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


| 
| 
| Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ““DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
} LID. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C.3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


| 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers | 
| 
| 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes } 


| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
| 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS | 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuriP,”’ Dundee 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MaRvEL,” Glasgow 








FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | IMPORTERS 





FEED, ETO. 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May St 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. | hae BELFAST, aL Ane 
Cable Address: “Faxwets,,” Liverpool | Oable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
Established 1885 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | RBULSING & HESLENFELD 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW | FLOUR IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL - LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 

Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘Visco” 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF'FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor. M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FxLIxcoHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 

en 
VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT FLOUR MILL AGENT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 
Importers of Denmark 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 





FLEMMING BANG 





Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 | Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam | Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York | A.B.C. 5th Edition 


Riverside 1901 and Improved 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis; Minn. 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 











| SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD, OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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New Tax Laws 





(Continued from page 76) 


compensation law and decreasing em- 
ployer tax contributions under certain 
circumstances. The measure increased 
maximum benefits from $20 to $25 a 
week, and increased the maximum 
period during which benefits may be 
paid from 23 and a fraction weeks 
to 26 weeks. 

Utah employers with stable em- 
ployment records will get a reduction 
in their unemployment insurance 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tax rates under a new measure which 
reduces the 2.7% rate to a variable 
rate of 1.1 to 1.6%, beginning July 1, 
for eligible employers. Utah also 
adopted a new benefit formula which 
will increase slightly the benefits 
for the unemployed worker whose 
earnings have been average or above 
and decrease benefits for the “in and 
out” worker whose annual earnings 
have been less than average. 

A new Ohio law will cut em- 
ployers’ contributions to the state 
unemployment compensation fund by 
an estimated $25 million a year. It 
provides that the minimum payroll 
tax rate be reduced from .7 to 3%, 


while the maximum is cut from 3 to 
2.7%. It also provides for the creation 
of a new trust fund as a safety factor 
to adjust all rates in accordance 
with the size of the fund as it is re- 
lated to the average annual payroll. 


New Rate Table 


Connecticut employers will save an 
estimated $15 million this year as 
the result of new unemployment 
compensation tax rates prescribed by 
the 1947 Connecticut legislature. A 
new table of rates, effective on wages 
earned between April 1- and Dec. 31, 
1947, results in an average yield of 
.6% on covered wages as compared 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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with an average of 2.1% under the 
old law. The law also provides a new 
method of assigning rates under the 
merit rating system which will bene- 
fit many employers. 

Florida’s legislature enacted a bil] 
which will save employers in the 
state an estimated $5 million a year 
on their contributions to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund. It cuts 
in half the former minimum 1% tax 
on payrolls. Another enacted bill 
eliminated a wartime “expanded pay- 
roll” provision which kept minimum 
rates from applying until the num- 
ber of employees passed twice the 
1939 level. Rejected by the Florida 
solons, however, was a proposal to 
raise maximum unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from $15 a week 
for 16 weeks to $20 a week for 20 
weeks. 

A merit rating bill was enacted 
by the New York state legislature 
to enable employers whose payrolls 
are stable to get $140 million in tax 
credits this year to be applied 
against their liability to the state 
unemployment insurance fund next 
year. The measure made two major 
changes governing the granting of 
unemployment insurance tax credits. 
One reduced the required reserve 
in the fund from four times employer 
liability for the prior year to three 
and a half times. The other sub- 
stituted benefit payments received 
by former employees for variations 
in the dollar amount of annual pay- 
rolls as a factor in apportioning tax 
credits among employers. 


Benefit Payments Used 
Under the former New York law 
an employer’s tax credit depended 
on annual variations in payrolls, 
quarterly variations in payrolls and 
number of years in business. Under 
the new law it depends on benefit 


, Payments to former employees, quar- 
terly payroll variations and number 


of years in business. 

Had it not been for the change 
in_reserve requirements made by the 
New York law, employers in that 
state would not have been entitled 
to any tax credits this year. Due 
to increased payrolls, employer lia- 
bility to the fund jumped from about 
$218 million in 1945 to $253 million 
in 1946, necessitating a large in- 
crease in the reserve under the old 
law, thereby wiping out any divisible 
surplus. New York state employers 
received $77 million in tax credits 
in 1945 and $84 million last year. 

Rhode Island’s legislature enacted 
a merit rating bill which will cut 
unemployment compensation tax pay- 
ments of employers by as much as 
$5 million a year. The measure was 
described as unique in that the only 
factor considered in determining the 
stability of an employer’s payroll 
is the variation in it over a period 
of from three to five years. Organ- 
ized labor had objected to laws of 
other states in which the amount 
of unemployment benefits paid to 
workers is the basis for determining 
the employer’s merit rating status. 
The maximum drop allowed under 
the Rhode Island measure will be 
from 2.7 down to 1.3%. To safe- 
guard against exhaustion of the fund, 
the act provides there shall be no 
reduction in the rate for anyone un- 
less the amount in the fund on April 
1 of any year is 8% or more of the 
taxable payroll of all Rhode Island 
employers during the prior year. 


Payments Increased 
Along with the merit rating plan, 
the legislation enacted in Rhode Is- 
land also increased benefit payments 
(Continued on page 98) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


International Reports on Tests 
of New Crop Southwestern Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS — Characteristics 
of the new crop southwestern flour 
are reported in a recent bulletin is- 
sued by International Milling.Co. as 
a service to aid bakers in the change- 
over from old to new crop flours. The 
report was prepared after extensive 
commercial baking tests on new crop 
southwestern flour conducted by In- 
ternational’s bakery service depart- 
ment. Text of the bulletin follows: 

“Ty our bakings a 70% sponge gave 
best results on the new crop, where- 
as 60% was most satisfactory on the 
old crop. It is not necessary to mix 
the sponges quite as long as with 
the old flour. By the time the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated, 
the sponge has begun to show some 
development and may be taken from 
the mixer. Medium-stiff sponges yield 
best results, and in most cases need 
15%, to 2% less water. Sponges 


should be set cool enough so that 


they will not be over 88° F. when 
they go back to the mixer. Better 
bread was obtained by using longer 
sponge time—4% hours proved very 
satisfactory. 


Formula Recommendation 


“With varied yeast percentages, 
the best bread was baked with 2% 
to 2.25% yeast. New flour doughs 
respond well to the oxidizing action 
of yeast foods, and .5% to 6% was 
found to be best in most cases. The 
use of normal, moderate amounts of 
diastatic malt and malt syrups is 
satisfactory and helpful. 

“At the present time, absorption 
averages from 1.5% to 2% lower, but 
as the crop matures, the absorption 
will probably become higher. The 
doughs begin to show development 
sooner, and require approximately 
10% to 15% less mixing than the 
old crop flour. If mixed a little be- 
yond their requirement, the doughs 
stand the additional mixing equally 
as well as they did last year. 


Longer Floor Time 


“Probably the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the new crop flour is its 
requirement of longer floor time to 
yield the best bread. With large 
doughs, 20 minutes, and with smaller 


doughs, from 25 to 30 minutes, have 
proven satisfactory. 

“In some shops where excessively 
large pans are in use it may be de- 
sirable to scale somewhat heavier un- 
til the wheat becomes a little older.” 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CEREAL FOOD PLANT BURNS 


The plant of the Dwarfies Corp., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, manufacturers 
of cereal foods, was destroyed by fire 





Aug. 22. Officers said damage to the 
plant would reach $100,000, and that 
loss of several hundred barrels of 
powdered eggs being processed under 
a subcontract probably would total 
another $100,000. J. Leo Connolly, 


president of the firm, said the plant _ 


will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEST FOODS HOLDS MEETING 


NEW YORK—The Best Foods, 
Inc., representatives from all over 
the country held their semiannual 
meeting at the Park Lane Hotel Aug. 
25 to preview the company’s winter 
sales and advertising program. Leon- 

es ~~ 
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ard G. Blumenschine, president, indi- 
cates that advertising for H-O, Cream 
Farina’ and Presto Self-Rising Cake 
Flour will be concentrated in daily 
newspapers in eastern cities, supple- 
mented by car cards. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL 
PLANS CONSTRUCTION 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—The North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator has an- 
nounced plans to build additional ele- 
vator facilities. A call for bids has 
been issued for the construction of 24 
reinforced concrete grain tanks. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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“Give me four key men, train them in their jobs 


and I will guarantee you the success of your bakery 


That statement summarizes nearly half a 
century of experience and close 
association with leading wholesale bakers 
all over Canada and the United States. 
To assist bakery managers in the 
teaching and training of their key men 
has always been one of the important 
functions of W. E. Long Co. 

service in bakery operation 

and management. 






at all times. 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN BAKERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


4 


Production superintendents, sales managers. 
accountants and the general managers 
themselves benefit by special Conferences 
and close contact with the W. E. Long Co. 


Come in and discuss your bakery 
management problems with us, and learn 
how such close association with leading 
wholesale bakers will benefit you in 


greater progress in your markets. 


N. CLARK ST. 
AGO 1, ILL. 








New Tax Laws 





(Continued from page 76) 


compensation law and decreasing em- 
ployer tax contributions under certain 
circumstances. The measure increased 
maximum benefits from $20 to $25 a 
week, and increased the maximum 
period during which benefits may be 
paid from 23 and a fraction weeks 
to 26 weeks. 

Utah employers with stable em- 
ployment records will get a reduction 
in their unemployment insurance 


tax rates under a new measure which 
reduces the 2.7% rate to a variable 
rate of 1.1 to 1.6%, beginning July 1, 
for eligible employers. Utah also 
adopted a new benefit formula which 
will increase slightly the benefits 
for the unemployed worker whose 
earnings have been average or above 
and decrease benefits for the “in and 
out” worker whose annual earnings 
have been less than average. 

A new Ohio law will cut em- 
ployers’ contributions to the state 
unemployment compensation fund by 
an estimated $25 million a year. It 
provides that the minimum payroll 
tax rate be reduced from .7 to 3%, 
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while the maximum is cut from 3 to 
2.7%. It also provides for the creation 
of a new trust fund as a safety factor 
to adjust all rates in accordance 
with the size of the fund as it is re- 
lated to the average annual payroll. 


New. Rate Table 


Connecticut employers will save an 
estimated $15 million this year as 
the result of new unemployment 
compensation tax rates prescribed by 
the 1947 Connecticut legislature. A 
new table of rates, effective on wages 
earned between April 1 and Dec. 31, 
1947, results in an average yield of 
.6% on covered wages as compared 




























THE HIGH-MOISTURE SHORTENING 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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with an average of 2.1% under the 
old law. The law also provides a new 
method of assigning rates under the 
merit rating system which will bene. 
fit many employers. 

Florida’s legislature enacted a bil] 
which will save employers in the 
state an estimated $5 million a year 
on their contributions to the unem.- 
ployment compensation fund. It cuts 
in half the former minimum 1% tax 
on payrolls. Another enacted bill 
eliminated a wartime “expanded pay. 
roll” provision which kept minimum 
rates from applying until the nun. 
ber of employees passed twice the 
1939 level. Rejected by the Florida 
solons, however, was a proposal to 
raise maximum unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from $15 a week 
for 16 weeks to $20 a week for 20 
weeks. 

A merit rating bill was enacted 
by the New York state legislature 
to enable employers whose payrolls 
are stable to get $140 million in tax 
credits this year to be applied 
against their liability to the state 
unemployment insurance fund next 
year. The measure made two major 
changes governing the granting of 
unemployment insurance tax credits. 
One reduced the required reserve 
in the fund from four times employer 
liability for the prior year to three 
and a half times. The other sub- 
stituted benefit payments received 
by former employees for variations 
in the dollar amount of annual pay- 
rolls as a factor in apportioning tax 
credits among employers. 


Benefit Payments Used 
Under the former New York law 
an employer’s tax credit depended 
on annual variations in payrolls, 
quarterly variations in payrolls and 
number of years in business. Under 
the new law it depends on benefit 


, Payments to former employees, quar- 
terly payroll variations and number 


of years in business. 

Had it not been for the change 
in_reserve requirements made by the 
New York law, employers in that 
state would not have been entitled 
to any tax credits this year. Due 
to increased payrolls, employer lia- 
bility to the fund jumped from about 
$218 million in 1945 to $253 million 
in 1946, necessitating a large in- 
crease in the reserve under the old 
law, thereby wiping out any divisible 
surplus. New York state employers 
received $77 million in tax credits 
in 1945 and $84 million last year. 

Rhode Island’s legislature enacted 
a merit rating bill which will cut 
unemployment compensation tax pay- 
ments of employers by as much as 
$5 million a year. The measure was 
described as unique in that the only 
factor considered in determining the 
stability of an employer’s payroll 
is the variation in it over a period 
of from three to five years. Organ- 
ized labor had objected to laws of 
other states in which the amount 
of unemployment benefits paid to 
workers is the basis for determining 
the employer’s merit rating status. 
The maximum drop allowed under 
the Rhode Island measure will be 
from 2.7 down to 1.3%. To saie- 
guard against exhaustion of the fund, 
the act provides there shall be no 
reduction in the rate for anyone un- 
less the amount in the fund on April 
1 of any year is 8% or more of the 
taxable payroll of all Rhode Island 
employers during the prior year. 


Payments Increased 

Along with the merit rating plan, 
the legislation enacted in Rhode Is- 
land also increased benefit payments 
(Continued on page 98) 
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International Reports on Tests 


of New Crop Southwestern Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS — Characteristics 
of the new crop southwestern flour 
are reported in a recent bulletin is- 
sued by International Milling.Co. as 
a service to aid bakers in the change- 
over from old to new crop flours. The 
report was prepared after extensive 
‘commercial baking tests on new crop 
southwestern flour conducted by In- 
ternational’s bakery service depart- 
ment. Text of the bulletin follows: 

“Th our bakings a 70% sponge gave 
best results on the new crop, where- 
as 60% was most satisfactory on the 
old crop. It is not necessary to mix 
the sponges quite as long as with 
the old flour. By the time the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly incorporated, 
the sponge has begun to show some 
development and may be taken from 
the mixer. Medium-stiff sponges yield 
best results, and in most cases need 
15% to 2% less water. Sponges 


should be set cool enough so that 


they will not be over 88° F. when 
they go back to the mixer. Better 
bread was obtained by using longer 
sponge time—4% hours proved very 
satisfactory. 


Formula Rec 


“With varied yeast percentages, 
the best bread was baked with 2% 
to 2.25% yeast. New flour doughs 
respond well to the oxidizing action 
of yeast foods, and .5% to .6% was 
found to be best in most cases. The 
use of normal, moderate amounts of 
diastatic malt and malt syrups is 
satisfactory and helpful. 

“At the present time, absorption 
averages from 1.5% to 2% lower, but 
as the crop matures, the absorption 
will probably become higher. The 
doughs begin to show development 
sooner, and require approximately 
10% to 15% less mixing than the 
old crop flour. If mixed a little be- 
yond their requirement, the doughs 
stand the additional mixing equally 
as well as they did last year. 


Longer Floor Time 


“Probably the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the new crop flour is its 
requirement of longer floor time to 
yield the best bread. With large 
doughs, 20 minutes, and with smaller 


dation 





doughs, from 25 to 30 minutes, have 
proven satisfactory. 

“In some shops where excessively 
large pans are in use it may be de- 
sirable to scale somewhat heavier un- 
til the wheat becomes a little older.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CEREAL FOOD PLANT BURNS 


The plant of the Dwarfies Corp., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, manufacturers 
of cereal foods, was destroyed by fire 








Aug. 22. Officers said damage to the 
plant would reach $100,000, and that 
loss of several hundred barrels of 
powdered eggs being processed under 
a subcontract probably would total 
another $100,000. J. Leo Connolly, 


president of the firm, said the plant | 


will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEST FOODS HOLDS MEETING 


NEW YORK—The Best Foods, 
Inc., representatives from all over 
the country held their semiannual 
meeting at the Park Lane Hotel Aug. 
25 to preview the company’s winter 
sales and advertising program. Leon- 

ge 4 
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ard G. Blumenschine, president, indi- 
cates that advertising for H-O, Cream 
Farina’ and Presto Self-Rising Cake 
Flour will be concentrated in daily 
newspapers in eastern cities, supple- 
mented by car cards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL 
PLANS CONSTRUCTION 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—The North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator has an- 
nounced plans to build additional ele- 
vator facilities. A call for bids has 
been issued for the construction of 24 
reinforced concrete grain tanks. 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exxs Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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“Give me four key men, train them in their jobs 
and I will guarantee you the success of your bakery’ 


That statement summarizes nearly half a 
century of experience and close 
association with leading wholesale bakers 
all over Canada and the United States. 
To assist bakery managers in the 
teaching and training of their key men 
has always been one of the important 
functions of W. E. Long Co. 


service in bakery operation 


and management. 






at all times. 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN BAKERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Production superintendents, sales managers. 
accountants and the general managers 
themselves benefit by special Conferences 


and close contact with the W. E. Long Co. 


Come in and discuss your bakery 
management problems with us, and learn 
how such close association with leading 
wholesale bakers will benefit you in 


greater progress in your markets. 


N. CLARK ST. 
AGO 1, ILL. 
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WINS TROPHY—W. L. Grewe (center), International Milling Co., is 
shown receiving the president’s trophy won at the second 1947 golf tour- 
nament of the Bakers Club of Chicago held Aug. 14 at the Medinah Coun- 
try Club. Making the presentation is C. J. Burny (left), Burny Bros., Inc., 
past president of the club. Charles W. Pratt, Edson & Pratt, Inc., second 
contender for the trophy, looks on. 





Indianapolis Bakers Recover Cost of 
Containers in Sale of Flour Sacks 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Led by the 
president of the Indianapolis Retail 
Grocers Assn., grocery operators of 
this city are preparing to place a 
new standing order with their bakers 
—for empty cotton flour sacks, the 
National Cotton Council reports. 

The addition to the bakery order 
list resulted from an experimental 
sale of bakery flour sacks to city 
housewives by several markets and 
bakery outlets. 

Customers promptly bought up the 
entire supply of the bags and 
swamped local bakers with direct or- 
ders for more, with a resulting profit 
in cash and goodwill for the cooper- 
ating grocers. 

“The success of the experiment 
was of equal or greater interest to 
Indianapolis bakers,’ the council 
comments, “for the demand among 
local housewives for cotton flour 
sacks promises that henceforth bak- 
ers will be able to absorb flour con- 
tainer costs by disposing of the bags 
either to their grocery store custom- 
ers or across their own counters. 


Customers “Delighted” 


“My customers are delighted with 
the cotton bags and say they will 
buy more from me regularly,” report- 
ed Earl F. Hopping, president of the 
Indianapolis Retail Grocers Assn., 
and one of the first grocers to begin 
the practice. “I am going to ask one 
of the bakers who sells me bread to 
sell his flour bags every week. I 
made a profit of $8 this week, and 
considering that these are the sum- 
mer months, I should make $500 
yearly on these bags.” 

Indianapolis grocers who are sell- 
ing cotton flour bags are averaging 
sales of 40 bags weekly. This indi- 
cated an aggregate sale of 18,000 
bags weekly for all of the city’s gro- 
cery stores—4,000 more than Indian- 
apolis wholesalers could supply. 

Indianapolis bakers have found 
they can expect to sell their laun- 
dered cotton flour bags to grocers at 
25@27¢ apiece. Including the cost of 
laundering and delivery to grocers, 
the net cost of their cotton flour bags 
is not more than 7¢ each. 


Average Retail Price 35¢ 
The average price at which gro- 
cers are selling these bags is 35¢, al- 
though one grocer was able to sell 40 
bags at 39¢ each. 


Two developments show the inter- 
est which has been aroused locally in 
the resale of cotton flour bags. 

A national grocery retail chain 
store, hearing of the Indianapolis de- 
velopment, decided to have the flour 
bags emptied in its Indianapolis bak- 
ery sold in 12 of its grocery stores 
in this city. 

And a house-to-house delivery bak- 
ery is going to sell its cotton flour 
bags to the 90,000 Indiana homes 
called on by its delivery salesmen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED IN CHICAGO 


CHICA GO—Organization of a 
unique service which will: specialize 
in bakery and allied trades advertis- 
ing has been announced by Ben D. 
Crissey, who has been associated with 
the industry for 15 years. 

Under the name of Advertising 
Management Bureau, Mr. Crissey has 
opened headquarters in Suite 639, 
Fine Arts Blidg., 410 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. The new organization 
offers a complete advertising service 
for bakers and manufacturers, in 
which it acts as “your advertising 
manager.” 

A brochure explaining in detail the 











Ben D. Crissey 
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services rendered by the bureau and 
the method of remuneration for those 
services is available upon request. 
Mr. Crissey was associated for 
many years with one of the leading 
bakery equipment manufacturers. 
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TO BUILD WAREHOUSE 


OGDEN, UTAH—A permit for the 
construction of warehouse space and 
loading docks at the Globe Mills 
plant was authorized recently. The 
construction work will cost about 
$24,000 and plans have been made 
for three buildings, to be of sheet 
aluminum construction. Globe Mills 
is an operating division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. The plant has a capacity 
of 3,300 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK REPORTS HIGHER 
SALES, LOWER PROFITS 


Merck & Co. and its subsidiaries 
have reported net sales of $34,800,512 
for the six months ended June 30, 
1947, compared with $30,740,285 for 
the same period a year previous. Net 
profit of $3,103,097 was reported for 
the 1947 period, equal to $2.63 a com- 
mon share. This compares with net 
profit of $3,513,584 and $2.97 a com- 
mon share for the 1946 period. Com- 
mon share earnings were reported 











after preferred dividend require- - 


ments and net profit figures after 
charges and federal taxes. 


. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP | 
PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — Crop 
prospects are much more encourag- 
ing than they were at this time last 
year, according to Gillespie Bros., 
Pty., Ltd., and millers are looking 








forward to getting mills on full run- 


ning time next year. 


Wheat acreage is larger and the 
condition of the crop is good through- 
out practically all of Australia. Last 
year, because of the disastrous drouth 
in New South Wales, the crop was 
insufficient to meet even the needs 
of Sydney millers, who .had to im- 
port wheat from other states to ob- 
tain enough to provide a 56-hour 
gristing run. 

No flour exports are being made 
from Sydney mills, but Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia have sufficient wheat to keep 
mills running full time and allow 
flour exports. 
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100 ATTEND TOURNEY OF 
NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 


NEW YORK—Escaping from the 
heat of New York to the wide open 
spaces of Westchester, 100 members 
and guests of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
attended the Aug. 19 golf tournament 
and meeting held at the Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, through the 
courtesy of Ellis C. Baum, Hugo F. 
Jaburg, Frank Daniels, Kenneth L.: 
Patterson, Frank Forbes and J. Nel- 
son Williams. 


First and second golf prize winners 
in Class A were Ellis C. Baum and 
Ellsworth L. Timberman, and in Class 
B, Arthur I. Schlichter and Ben Rous. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Pelham Country Club 
Sept. 30. A New York delegation of 
golfers will compete for the Lee Mar- 
shall Cup at the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing in Wernersville, Pa., 
Sept. 20. 
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Dr. R. J. Sumner 
Joins Staff of 
AIB Laboratory 


CHICAGO—Dr. Robert J. Sumner, 
well known for his work in cereal 
chemistry, has been appointed as a 
research chemist by the American 
Institute of Baking, according to Dr. 
William B. Bradley, head of the AIB 
laboratories. 

For the past two years, Dr. Sum- 
ner has been director of the research 
and control laboratories of the C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City. Previous- 
ly he was connected with Campbeli- 
Taggart Associated Baker, Inc. He 
is a graduate of the Hobart College 
and of Cornell University, the latter 
institution awarding him a degree of 
Ph.D. in biological chemistry in 1941. 

He spent three years in the labora- 
tories of the New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, and four years at 
the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh. 





Dr. Robert J. Sumner 


He is recognized among cereal chem- 
ists for his contributions to funda- 
mental knowledge of enzymes and 
baking technology, and is equally 
well known in the baking industry 
for his development of practical con- 
trol methods in bake shop production. 

According to Dr. Bradley, Dr. 
Sumner will confine his duties at the 
institute to pure research on prob- 
lems of both fundamental and prac- 
tical importance to bakers. 

L. E. Caster, president of the in- 
stitute, in commenting on Dr. Sum- 
ner’s appointment, stated, “The re- 
port of the efficiency experts who re- 
cently made a survey of the institute, 
emphasized the enviable reputation 
of the American Institute of Baking 
as a scientific institution. We mean 
to maintain and to enlarge that repu- 
tation and to have our laboratories, 
under the general direction of Dr. 
William B. Bradley, expand their use- 
ful service to all bakers. I am glad 
that arrangements have been suc- 
cessfully made with the C. J. Patter- 
son Co. which now enable Dr. Sum- 
ner to enter on the larger field of 
service to the entire baking industry 
which he will have at the American 
Institute of Baking.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
OFFICIALS REELECTED 


NEW ULM, MINN. —The annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Eagle 
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Roller Mill Co. was held recently and 

the following directors were elected: 
George W. Haynes, S. T. Beecher, 
.G. H. Spaeth, Oliver Foreman, H. F. 
Raabe, A. F. Anglemyer and E. C. 
Veeck. 

An annual meeting of the directors 
was held, following the stockholders’ 
meeting, and the following officers 
were elected: E. C. Veeck, president; 
George W. Haynes, first vice presi- 
dent; S. T. Beecher, second vice 
president; G. H. Spaeth, treasurer; 
and Oliver Foreman, secretary. 

Resolutions were adopted, appoint- 
ing J. B. Groebner assistant secre- 
tary and S. T. Beecher assistant 
treasurer. 

Mr. Anglemyer was reappointed 
general sales manager. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standards Group 
Approves Safety 
Code for Equipment 


NEW YORK—A safety code for 
bakery equipment, sponsored by the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, has been approved by the 
American Standards Assn. and will 
be printed by that organization, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

Single copies will be available from 
the American Standards Assn., 70 E. 
45th St., New York 17, at $1 a copy, 
the announcement said. 

Preparation of the code was an- 
nounced during the ASBE conven- 
tion in Chicago last March. 
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Faster Handling 
of Boxears Held 
Key to Shortage 


Unnecessary delays in delivering 
loaded cars to destinations would ap- 
pear to be one of the primary causes 
of the boxcar shortage which has pre- 
vailed most of the time since the end 
of the war, a recent issue of the 
Millers National Federation Hook- 
Up states. 

During the war, delivery service on 
boxcar shipments was excellent in 
most cases. If somehow the wartime 
delivery service could be restored, it 
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would have the effect of adding may- 
be 50,000 or more boxcars to the ex- 
isting supply, the MNF publication 
says. This is as many as will be added 
net at present rates of construction 
in a couple of years or more. 

Results of a traffic survey made by 
one milling company recently, showed 
the following delivery delays on 
shipments: 


No delay in delivery’.........+ee0- 88 cars 
One day delivery over normal time.159 cars 
Two days’ delay over normal time.135 cars 
Three days’ delay over normal 

CHIM® «cer cccdcceseccesoccsosseves 122 cars 
Four days’ delay over normal time.106 cars 
Five days’ delay over normal time. 45 cars 


Six days’ delay over normal time... 22 cars 
Seven or more days’ delay over nor- 
Mal time oiccerccecccccvccccseee 38 cars 





-- 


This compilation shows that only 
one car in eight was delivered within 
the time reasonably expected by the 
miller and his customer. In the other 
cases, comprising seven eighths of the 
total, the average delay over normal 
delivery service was very close to 
three days for each car shipped. The 
overall average, including both the 
deliveries made on time and those in 
which delays took place, was a delay 
of 2.66 days per car. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DOW DECLARES 25c 


Dow Chemical Co. directors have 
declared a dividend of 25¢ on the new 
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common stock, payable Oct. 15 to 
stock of record October 1. This is 
equivalent to the $1 paid July 15 on 
the old shares which were split 4-for- 
1. The company paid 75¢ in the pre- 
ceding quarter on the old stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION AT SPOKANE 
BRANCH STOPPED BY NBC 


NEW YORK — The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will discontinue production 
at its branch in Spokane, Wash., 
since it requires this space for ware- 
house purposes. The market will be 
supplied by bakeries in Portland, 
Seattle and San Francisco. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=_—_—__—__ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
, New Orleans 
ys : Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

‘i “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
ill is 1 

erecta he 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











AMERICAN DRY MILK 


INSTITUTE, Inc., 


“Milk and Its Uses in the Bak- 
ery” is again available! Out of 
print for many months, this popu- 
lar manual for bakers is now 


ready for you in new edition. 


Written by bakers for bakers, 
this 108-page book tells in most 
practical and understandable way 
the why and how of using milk 
solids in making bread—how you 
can improve bread characteristics 
and appetite appeal, and increase 
the food value of your bakery 
products by using generous 
amounts of nonfat dry milk solids. 


“Milk and Its Uses in the Bak- 
ery” is not a “highbrow” technical 
publication, yet it contains for the 
baker much valuable reference 
material on all forms of milk for 
baking purposes—answers to the 
most common questions about 


milk in baking. 


You will want to have and to 
use a copy of this revised and up- 
to-date book. Request a copy today 
from your dry milk manufacturer. 








N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Parliament to Get Suggestion 
of Higher Farmer Wheat Price 


WINNIPEG—Reports from Ottawa 
indicate that recommendations, will 
be made to Parliament to increase 
the initial price to the producers, 
above the $1.35 level now in force. 
There is no indication what increase 
the recommendation will carry. Esti- 
mates indicate anywhere from 20 to 
30¢ bu., with the increase retroactive 
to Aug. 1, 1945. 

At present farmers in western Can- 
ada are receiving an initial price of 
$1.35 bu. for No. 1 northern, in store 
Fort William and Port Arthur, plus 
participation certificates. 

From the United Kingdom come re- 
ports that Canada will ask the U. K. 
to pay $2 bu. for 140 million bushels 
under the Canada-U. K. wheat agree- 
ment in the crop year 1948-49. How- 
ever, these reports cannot be con- 
firmed. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Canada’s 
Agricultural Minister, with officials in 
his department, are now in Geneva, 
Switzerland,. and it is known that 
they will go to London to negotiate 
the 1948-49 wheat price prior to re- 
turning to Canada. 


The contract with Britain provides 
that Canada will furnish 160 million 
bushels wheat, including flour, at 
$1.55 bu., basis in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, for the two crop 
years 1946-47, and 1947-48. In the 
third crop year, 1948-49, the mini- 
mum price must not be less than 
$1.25 bu., and in the fourth year not 
less than $1 bu., although the con- 
tract price for each of those two 
years must be negotiated by Decem- 
ber, preceding the beginning of each 
of those crop years. 

These prices under the Canada-U.K. 
wheat agreement have no effect on 
the initial price the western Canada 
farmer receives for his grain, but 
may influence the value of his par- 
ticipation certificates when the final 
settlement is made. 

Grain men across Canada welcomed 
the announcement from Ottawa 
of a recommended increase in the 
initial price paid to western farmers 
of $1.35 bu. Western Canada’s crop 
has suffered considerable damage, and 
as a result farmers will welcome an 
increase to offset the smaller yields. 





Parliament Considers 
Larger Feedstuffs 
Supply in Britain 


LONDON—The shortage of feed- 
ingstuffs was the subject of consid- 
erable discussion in parliament re- 
cently, with members stressing the 
need of Britain obtaining larger sup- 
plies in order to build up the live- 
stock industry and to help towards 
a large production of eggs, butter 
and bacon. Comments by the Min- 
ister of Food in regard to feeding- 
stuffs supplies were much criticized. 
He had said that he hoped to ob- 
tain 700,000 tons of the Argentine 
corn surplus of between five and six 
million tons. It was pointed out that 
in order to expand the livestock pro- 
duction of Britain, at least the 700,- 
000 tons should be increased three- 
fold. 

Another time the Minister of Food 
stated that “fortunately larger quan- 
tities of feedstuffs are becoming 
available in the world.” Where are 
they to be found is the question 
which the trade is asking, according 
to trade publications. Summarizing 
the situation, the “Corn Trade News” 
says: “It is true that Argentina is 
in possession of more corn and bar- 
ley than at this time a year ago 
but of what use is it if it is kept at 
home? A big change for the worse 
has come about in the U.S. and 
Canada, where both countries will 
have smaller supplies of oats this 
year, while the U.S. cofn crop will 
almost assuredly be decidedly small- 
er than in 1946. 

“That alone more than counter- 
acts the improvement in the corn 


position in South Africa, where im- 
ports are now dispensed with, and 
the better prospects for the corn 
crops in the Danubian countries. It 
is certain that India will want to 
import corn freely because of the 
constant danger of famine on a seri- 
ous scale.” > 

In India the food position generally 
is grave. Price control of food ap- 
pears to have broken down and much 
difficulty is being experienced in col- 
lecting grain from farmers 
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CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
FOR WEEK 2,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled slightly less than 2,500,000 
bu., including about 325,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. The United Kingdom 
took roughly 1,800,000 bu. wheat, 
while the remainder of the wheat and 
all of the flour was cleared to other 
destinations. 





BREAD /S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


DISAPPEARANCE OF WHEAT 
STILL EXCEEDS RECEIPTS 


WINNIPEG—The 1947 harvest in 
western Canada is not yet in full 





swing, according to daily deliveries to. 


country points. Farmers’ deliveries 
are not yet of large enough volume 
to offset overseas clearances and do- 
mestic consumption, with the result 
that Canada’s wheat visible supply 
continues to decline. 

Visible stocks of wheat in all posi- 
tions Aug. 21 amounted to 49,184,000 
bu., as compared with 49,918,000 the 
week previous and 39,609,000 a year 








ago. This is the smallest decline reg- 
istered for some time, and with con- 
tinued favorable weather, it is antici- 
pated that visible stocks will show an 
increase for the week ended Aug. 28. 
Oat stocks, at 13,344,000 bu., 
showed a slight decrease for the week 
ended Aug. 21, while barley, at 12,- 
172,000° bu., showed an increase of 
almost 700,000 bu. for the week. 
Visible stocks of rye increased by 
700,000 bu., to 2,039,000 bu., while 
the visible supply of flax at 455,000 
bu. is 75,000 bu. greater for the week. 
In the initial three weeks of the 
current crop year, overseas export 
clearances of Canadian wheat totaled 
6,634,000 bu., as compared with 4,717,- 
000 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. The totals included 74,000 
and 196,000, respectively, of durum. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
TO MEET SEPT. 30-OCT. 1 


TORONTO—tThe Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. of Ontario will hold 
its 10th annual conference at the 
King Edward Hotel Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
The program will include discussions 
on public relations ‘campaign, flour 
situation, hidden losses in business, 
marketing and similar subjects. There 
will also be a bakery products ex- 
hibit by the members. 

The inclusion of the 20-oz. loaf in 
the Ontario bread act which now per- 
mits only the 24-oz., 16-oz. and 12-oz. 
sizes will be discussed at the mem- 
bers’ meeting, which will be held the 
evening preceding the opening of the 
conference. It is felt that after the 
flour subsidy is canceled and price 
ceilings on bread are removed the 
20-0z. loaf will be the most accept- 
able, observers report. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICIAL TO VISIT COAST 


VANCOUVER—.G. H. Hand, secre- 
tary of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
with headquarters at Toronto, was a 
recent visitor to the Pacific coast on 
a combined business and pleasure 
trip, accompanied by Mrs. Hand. 
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HIGHER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY McDOUGALLS, LTD. 


LONDON—The 14th annual gen- 
eral meeting of McDougalls Trust, 
Ltd., was held in London Aug. 12. 
A. E. Moore, chairman, presided. This 
is the holding company of McDou- 
galls, Ltd., flour milling company, 
London, which specializes in self-ris- 
ing flours. Mr. Moore reported pro- 
duction and sales. substantially ex- 
ceeded those for the years preceding 
the war and for the year ended 
March 31, 1947, the profit, subject 
only to staff bonuses and income tax, 
amounted to £275,283 ($1,371,415). 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXECUTIVES TOUR .WEST 
VANCOUVER — On a tour of in- 
spection of the company’s operations 
in the West, especially on the Pacific 
Coast, several executives of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., were in the 
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city recently conferring with David 
Robertson, local manager. Heading 
the party was H. Norman Davis, 
Montreal, senior vice president. E. B. 
Frost, vice president of the western 
division, came from Winnipeg, while 
from Medicine Hat came Arthur 
Atkins, vice president of operations. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. F. McGEE NAMED 


TORONTO — Victory Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, has announced the appoint- 
ment of E. F. McGee, formerly with 
the Toronto office, as branch manager 
of the new office in Montreal. During 
the past 12 years Mr. McGee has becn 
contacting the bakery trade and food 
processing industry in Canada. 
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Wheat Pools Place 
Canadian Crop at 
339,240,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The three Canadian 
wheat pools, in a preliminary esti- 
mate released last.week, placed wesi- 
ern Canada’s 1947 wheat crop at 
333,240,000 bu., as compared with 
400,000,000 bu.- harvested in 1945. 
Manitoba’s crop is placed at 49,000.- 
000 bu., as compared with 61,000,000 
a year ago, Saskatchewan’s 182,240 - 
000 bu., as compared with 208,000,000 
in 1946, and Alberta’s at 102,000,000 
bu., compared with 131,000,000 in 
1946. Following is the estimate of 
coarse grain production for the 
prairie provinces, with last year’s to- 
tals in parentheses: oats 203,197,000, 
(276,000,000); barley 138,915,000, 
(145,000,000) ; flax 11,165,000, (6,208, - 
000). 














¥ ¥ 
SHORT WHEAT SUPPLY SEEN 


TORONTO—According to the lat- 
est bulletin issued by the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn., a fair estimate 
of this year’s wheat crop might be 
330 million bushels, which, with a 
carryover of 84 million bushels, wi!! 
mean a total available of 414 million. 
From this quantity must be set aside 
the 160 million bushels required to 
take care of this year’s quota under 
the UK-Canada wheat agreement, 
which will leave a balance of only 
254 million bushels for domestic usc, 
export to class 2 countries and carry- 
over at the end of the year. 

It would appear from this that 
Canada will be forced to reduce her 
exports to class 2 countries. Althougi 
the quantity of wheat for the UK is 
the same this year as last, the flour 
portion of that wheat is reduced by 
100,000 -tons, or well over 1,000,000 
bbls. flour. It is to be hoped that 
Canadian flour mills will be proteci 
ed insofar as their export productio: 
is concerned before exports of whea 
are permitted to countries other tha 
the UK. 

SRR Rarer re NRO wo SONAR Rte 
CANADIAN WHEAT 
CARRYOVERS 


TORONTO — The following tab! 
shows the carryover of Canadia) 
wheat for some years back: 





Siete dean 300,473,46 

Cat bakes bette ba 480,129,31 
Sf RS RAINS re 423, 752,33 
SPORE T 5k MU Mee eee 594,626,61 
glee ANS ghictay Bak sald tae Sia 356,631,07 
< Susibtesiae OS 258,072,83\ 
RS AT ge Oe KI 73,600,20: 
BURR Pe ln BA Loe eR eee $4,472,581 
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WHEAT BOARD SETS PRICE 
NO. 1 WHEAT AT $1.58% 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board Aug. 30 announced that effec- 
tive immediately and until further 
notice, sales of board wheat, ex-coun- 
try elevators, for seed, feed or to 
mills will be made on the basis of 
$1.58% bu. for No. 1 northern, less 
freight to Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, whichever is the lower. 
To this may be added the regular 
diversion premium of 1%¢ bu. on 
Nos. 1, 2 and 2 northern, 2%¢ bu. on 
No. 4 northern and all other grades 
including durums, Garnets or Alberta 
red winters, with an additional %¢ 
pu. on all grades of tough wheat. 
The price of the other grades are 
quoted at varying discounts under 
No, 1 northern. ‘ 


¥ ¥ 


Wheat Drawback 81'\,4¢ 

WINNIPEG—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback 
to be paid on domestic deliveries of 
flour and wheat products during 
September, 1947, and for each month 
thereafter until further notice, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has advised 
the trade that the average price es- 
tablished for No. 1 northern wheat 
and also for No. 1 C.W. amber du- 
rum in store Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur is $1.58% bu. 

The appropriate price being estab- 
lished at 77%¢ bu., the board states 
that the drawback on the two above- 
mentioned grades will be 814%¢ bu. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BREAD RATION SLASHED 
BY FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


LONDON —The French govern- 
ment is reported to have slashed the 
daily bread ration from 250 grams to 
200, approximately 7.06 oz., because 
of “the deplorable state of the coun- 
try’s grain harvest.’’ There has been 
a shortage of rain throughout the 
country since May and a state of 
drouth has existed since July. 
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ONTARIO BAKERS ASK FOR 
INCREASE IN BREAD PRICE 


TORONTO — The bakers of On- 
tario have made application to the 
war time prices and trade board for 
an increase of 2¢ in the price of the 
24-0z. loaf of bread on the grounds 
that they can no longer take care of 
rising costs. This does not take into 
account the further increase of ap- 
proximately 2¢ which will be neces- 
Sary when and if the subsidy of 
81% ¢ bu. of wheat is removed. The 
application states that flour costs rep- 
Tesent only 50 to 60% of total in- 
gredient costs in a loaf of bread. The 
other items such as yeast, powdered 
milk, shortening or lard, malt, sugar 
and salt, ete., have jumped approxi- 
mately 56% in price since 1941. In 
the Same period manufacturing costs, 
including labor which has risen about 
40%, have jumped by 50 to 65%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. E. GAGE AGAIN NAMED 
GRAIN EXCHANGE CHIEF 


_VANCOUVER—John E. Gage, lo- 
o manager for Pacific Elevators, 
td., has been returned for a second 
= as president of the Vancouver 
rain Exchange. His election was 
Sew “4 fost first meeting of the 
neil he ing 
Aug. a during the week of 
% Other officers of the exchange were 
a’so returned by acclamation. They 
include Philip Wolfe, Jas. Richardson 














&.Sons, Ltd., vice president; Robert 
McKee, head of Canada Grain Export 
Co., honorary treasurer, and H. W. 
Cameron as secretary-treasurer. 
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BAKERY RESEARCH BODY 
ESTABLISHED IN CANADA 


TORONTO—tThe National Council 
of the Baking Industry in Canada has 
announced the establishment of the 
Bakery Foods Foundation, a service 
organization which will carry out 
surveys and research on consumer 
tastes throughout the country to en- 
able Canadian bakers to ascertain ex- 
act preferences of their customers. 
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Research on nutritional values will al- 
so be conducted. Chairman of the 
foundation is S. R. Saxby, Montreal. 
Members of the executive committee 
include Marcel Allard and J. C. Sin- 
gleton, Montreal; A. M. Talbot and 
Nelson Dampster, Toronto, and Allan 
McGavin, Vancouver. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
F. M. MAC NICOL GETS NEW POST 

TORONTO—Fred M. MacNicol has 
been appointed assistant salesmanager 
of Christie Brown & Co., Toronto. 
Mr. MacNicol joined the company at 
Winnipeg in 1931 and for the past 
12 years has been manager at Cal- 
gary. Charles H. Iler, who has been 
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company representative in Saskatoon, 
succeeds Mr. MacNicol as manager 
of the Calgary branch. 
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BAG INCREASE RAISES 
EXPORT FLOUR PRICE 


TORONTO—tThe price of govern- 
ment regulation flour to the United 
Kingdom for October shipment will 
be advanced from $12.28 to $12.35 for 
280 Ib. f.a.s. Halifax or St. John. The 
advance is due to the increase in the 
cost of 140’s jute bags. As yet the 
Canadian: Wheat Board has not au- 
thorized offerings for October ship- 
ment. 











It’s a nice feeling to know that you have an ample stock of quality 
building WYTASE always available. 

And there is satisfaction, too, in knowing that WYTASE is packed in 
six ply, all-weather kraft, machine stitched and sealed. The new WYTASE 


container protects its quality all the way to the ingredient scales. 


Best of all, there is certain knowledge that the continued use of this 


quality building product insures a finer, whiter crumb and a softer, even 


texture—a better quality bread throughout. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Need for Dollars Likely to Spur 
Sales of Argentine Corn to U. S. 


BUENOS AIRES—Lack of dollar 
exchange needed to maintain Argen- 
tina’s five-year industrialization pro- 
gram may result in sales of corn to 
the U.S., thus altering the normal 
export movement of that commodity. 

In the past most Argentine export 
grain has gone to countries outside 
of North America, and it is expect- 
ed that these outlets will be main- 
tained. However, it is now consid- 
ered likely that Argentina may look 
favorably on exports of corn to the 
U.S. This possibility has developed 
as a result of termination by England 
of thé convertibility of the pound 
sterling and the accompanying short- 
age of dollar exchange. Sales of corn 
to the U.S. would provide Argentina 
with the dollars she needs to pay for 
purchases of materials and machinery 
required by the five-year plan. 


Production Trend Down 


The yearly production of ‘corn in 
Argentina exceeds that of wheat, but 
like wheat the tendency has been 
downward. During the period of 
1935-36 to 1939-40 Argentina pro- 
duced an average of 301,926,034 bu. 
corn, whereas during the following 
five-year period, 1940-41 to 1944-45, 
an average of 259,072,873 bu. were 
produced. 

Maximum production occurred in 
the crop year 1939-40, with an output 
of 408,360,000 bu. Minimum produc- 
tion was .registered in 1942-43, 
amounting to only 76,483,565 bu. In 
1946-47 the preliminary preduction 
estimate was placed at 242,064,000 bu. 

As might be supposed, the seeded 
acreage has decreased sharply: Dur- 
ing the period of 1935-36 to 1939-40 
the farmers in the Argentine planted 
an average of 15,949,845 acres, but 
during the following equal period on- 
ly an average of 11,690,950 acres were 
sown. In the crop year 1945-46 9,758,- 
476 acres were allocated to corn. 


Yields Increase 


Yields have tended to increase. 
During the first five-year period the 
average return was 28 bu. an acre, 
as compared with 31.7 bu. an acre 
during the following corresponding in- 
terval. In the crop year 1945-46 the 
yield was 21.8 bu. an acre. 

Average abandonment was between 
30 and 32%. The highest loss of 57% 
occurred in the crop year of 1942-43, 
and the lowest of 16% was in the 
following year. 

Exports during the first five-year 
period averaged 198,232,586 bu., but 
dropped abruptly to 16,411,231 bu. 
during the following period. However, 
in the calendar year, 1946, 86,754,872 
bu. went abroad. Of course, during 
the war years, with the lack of avail- 
able vessels, that volume which for- 
merly was shipped out of the country 
had of necessity to be consumed in- 
ternally. This facet, coupled with a 
severe shortage of coal and oil in the 
Argentine, resulted in vast quantities 
being disposed of as fuel. Many fac- 
tories were kept operating only in 
this manner. Now that regular sup- 
plies of usual fuel are more available, 
disposition of the corn production is 
following its normal export outlets. 

As with other grains, the govern- 
ment controls all phases of the mer- 
chandising of this cereal. The grower 
is paid 76¢ bu. It is reported that 
export sales have been made as high 
as $2.23 bu., f.o.b. steamer, Buenos 
Aires. 


Most of the corn raised in the Ar- 
gentine is the flint, open-pollinated 
type. Experiments are being conduct- 
ed on hybrids, but to date these tests 
are only in the preliminary stages. 
On the farms corn is seeded with a 
drill-type arrangement. Rows are 
close together and the kernels are 
dropped with little space intervening. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has 
been manifested by the grower at the 


government-established price. Due to 
this feature, in conjunction with the 
high cost of harvest labor, many pro- 
test assemblies were promoted a few 
months ago, some farmers threaten- 
ing to leave the grain in the field. As 
a consequence of these developments 
it is possible that this year’s seeded 
acreage will be less than that of the 
previous year. 
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CANADIAN HAIL LOSS 
SET AT $40 MILLION 


WINNIPEG—Unofificial reports es- 
timate that hail damage caused 
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losses of as much as $40 million 
farmers in western Canada this year 
Hail damage this year was the worst 
in more than a decade 

Alberta is the hardest hit Province, 
with damage to crops estimated a 
more than $20 million. Already 4209 


_ Claims have been filed in that proy. 


ince, with an estimated 600,000 acres 
destroyed or damaged. 
Saskatchewan’s loss is estimated at 
close to $20 million and Manitoba's 
at more than $1 million. There igs no 
indication yet as to the number of 
claims filed in Saskatchewan or Mani- 


toba. 
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FEED MILLS OPERATING 
IN CANADA TOTAL 1,039 


WINNIPEG — The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports a total of 
1,039 feed mills operating in Canada 
in 1947. The list is not intended to 
include mills producing flour, but it 
does contain a few mills possessing 
four milling equipment. Ontario has 
more than 60% of the total, while 
Prince Edward Island reports orily 
four. 

The number of feed mills in each 
province is as follows: Prince Edward 
Island 4, Nova Scotia 5, New Bruns- 
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Nebraska’s 1947 Wheat Crop Breaks 
Records for Yields; Quality Good 


wick 21, Quebec 289, Ontario 641, 
Manitoba 15, Saskatchewan 10, Al- 
berta 49 and British Columbia 5. 
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PREPARED MIX COMPANY 
MOVES INTO NEW PLANT 


Cinch Products, Inc., has moved in- 
to its new plant in Glendale, Cal. The 
company makes and distributes: four 
flavors of cake mixes, a corn bread 
mix, a hot cake mix and a waffle mix. 
Distribution is carried on in 24 states 
through brokers, backed up by an ex- 
tensive consumer advertising cam- 








‘paign. 


Farmers, grain dealers, millers and 
other business men have been attend- 
ing a long series of winter wheat 
field meetings conducted by the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. and 
representatives of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The meetings 
were held at wheat improvement test 
plots in 20 of the important wheat 
producing counties of the state. 

The study of farmers’ test plot 
samples indicates that nearly all of 
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“MRS. AVERAGE 
CUSTOMER” 











When a customer enters your 
shop, do you think of her only 
in terms of the money she 
spends that particular day? 
Does she represent merely 35 
cents to you—or 45—or 65? 


She’s far moreimportant than 


that. If she’s a regular customer whose average 


purchase is 45 cents. 
times a week .. 


worth of business to you at the end of a year! And 
as a $90 customer, ‘‘Mrs. Average” deserves the 


. . if she comes in four 
. she represents over 90 dollars’ 


50%, 100%, and up to 400%. 


Thank Sweetex for the grand eating and keeping 
qualities of these sales-proved cakes. You can’t 
buy a shortening that will do more for your cake 
quality—cake sales—cake profits—than Sweetex! 


Orctert bint 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 





best you can give her— quality baked goods, 


quality service. Please her, and you can boost 
her to a $125-a-year customer—or better. 


Hundreds and hundreds of bake shops have been 
catering to “Mrs. Average”’ for the last 14 years by 
offering her top-quality Sweetex cakes. They’ve 
been bringing her back again and again with these 
finer eating cakes and increasing their cake sales 


Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio’”’* Shortening 


% “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” 
service. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “‘High-Ratio” shortening. 
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the wheat being grown in Nebraska 
is of recommended varieties that rate 
well in milling and baking character- 
istics, J. C. Swinbank, field secretary 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. reports. Approximately 90% of 
the acreage is occupied by Pawnee, 
Cheyenne, Nebred, Turkey and Ten- 
marq varieties. Less than 2% of the 
farm samples represented undesirable 
varieties such as Chiefkan, Red Chief, 
Kawvale and Early Blackhull. 


Farmers showed considerable in- 
terest in the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer treatment as a possible means 
of increasing yields and protein con- 
tent of the grain. 


Freeze damage in varying amounts 
was apparent in nearly every part of 
the state. Wholly or partially sterile 
heads were evident on a high percent- 
age of the fields. Damage was ex- 
tremely spotted and ranged from light 
to very severe. The frost occurrence 
was apparently spotted. 

Harvest reports indicate that yields 
are variable and range from 10 to 50 
bu. an acre. There are fewer high 
yields than a year ago, but average 
yields on a large acreage are expect- 
ed to result in larger total produc- 
tion. The new crop is generally of 
high test weight. The low average 
moisture level should make the grain 
safe for farm storage and less than 
the normal amount of “sick” wheat 
trouble should be experienced, in the 
opinion of Mr. Swinbank. 

A summary of 1,910 cars on the 
Omaha market had an average test 
weight of 60.1 lb. a bushel. Test 
weights ranged from a low of 56.8 
to a high of 63. Moisture content 
varied from 8.5% to 16.4%, with an 
average of 12.4%. 

A wide range of protein levels is 
reported on the new crop, but as a 
whole should be about the same as a 
year ago. 


Baking Quality Up to 1946 
Reports from mill chemists indicate 
that the performance in the bakeshop 
will be on a par with last year, or 
possibly somewhat better. The pro- 
tein is reported to be of excellent 
quality. In commenting on the 1947 
crop one prominent cereal chemist 
said: “Our Nebraska wheat flour 
gluten seems to have an exceptionally 
good quality and some of our lower 
protein flours are producing volumes 
equal to much higher protein flours 
of last year. There seems to be a mel- 
lowness and flexibility that provide a 
rather wide variation of treatment. 
Chemists are generally agreed that 
the mixing requirements are definite- 
ly shorter than a year ago, although 
mixograms show good tolerance in 
laboratory tests. Gas retention is 
good, color is good and ash content 
about the same as in 1946. An in- 
crease in the amount of oxidizing 
agents will prove beneficial to the 
performance of the new crop flour. 
Fermentation time is not critical. 
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WINKLER ELEVATOR FIRE 
DESTROYS STORED GRAIN 
WINNIPEG — The Lake of the 

Woods Milling Co. grain elevator, to- 

gether with two annexes, flour shed 

and office building, was destroyed by 
fire last week at Winkler, Man. The 

10,000 bu. grain in store was also de- 

stroyed. The elevator and annexes 

had a capacity of 100,000 bu. It was 
believed that an overheated shaft 
was the cause of the fire. 
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Steady to higher wheat prices are 
probable during September, in the 
opinion of market analysts of the 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. The world need for U.S. wheat, 
the need for wheat as livestock feed 
in this country, and the tendency for 
farmers to store wheat rather than 
to sell it are the basic factors behind 
the future price trend for wheat. 

The present goal for exports of 
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Steady to Higher Wheat and Strong 
Corn Prices Predicted for September 


wheat and flour is for at least 450 
million bushels, in wheat equivalent. 
This would be 55 million bushels 
larger than last year’s record ex- 
ports. The Aug. 15 forecast of corn 
production in the United States was 
2.4 billion bushels. A crop of this size 
would be 800 million bushels, or 25%, 
smaller than last year’s crop. After 
Aug. 15, the weather continued hot 
and dry in most parts of the Corn 
Belt. This indicates that the crop 


may be even less than the last fore- 
cast. 

Present price relationships be- 
tween corn and wheat make wheat a 
cheaper feed than corn in many 
areas. With wheat prices lower than 
corn, or even somewhat higher, large 
quantities of wheat would be fed to 
livestock. 


_ Marketings Tapering Off 


Marketings of wheat are slowing 
down in the winter wheat belt. Re- 
ports indicate that 75% of the ter- 
minal receipts are being ordered into 
storage for farmers. Many farmers 


will want to hold the wheat until’ 





Make your roll department 
the best paying part of your 
business by installing a 
UNION: ROLL MACHINE. 


It provides everything you 
need for profitable production 
... Variety, Quality, Economy 
and Simplicity of operation. 


Capacity up to 250 pieces per 
Scaling weights 1/3 
to 544 ounces. Easy loading, 
portable, centralized control, 


minute. 


no dusting flour. 


For complete details, send 
for Roll Machine Folder 


NION MACHINERY COMPANY 





JOLIET- - - = ILLINOIS 
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the new tax year starting Jan. |, 
1948. Prices have advanced from har. 
vest until the succeeding spring ip 
each of the past eight years. These 
factors indicate that the tendency 
will be for farmers to hold tightly 
at least during the coming foy 
months. 

If the government is to acquire 
large quantities of wheat for ex. 
port, it will be necessary to bid it 
away from farmers who have it in 
storage, mills and merchandisers who 
supply the domestic market and live. 
stock feeders, who find wheat a 
cheaper or more readily available 
feed than corn. 

Feed grain prices probab'y will 
fluctuate erratically around recent 
high levels during September. Specu- 
lative influences appear to have dis- 
counted the short corn crop aid have 
pushed prices about as high «s they 
can go without raising the entire 
grain price structure. In the futures 
markets, September corn has sold as 
high as September wheat on some 
recent market days. Presen’ pros- 
pects point toward shorter fee grain 
supplies in relation to livestoc) num- 
bers than in any recent year, except 
1943, when abnormally large ,uanti- 
ties of wheat were made available to 
livestock feeders. 

The Aug. 15 government crop re- 
port indicated a corn crop o! 2,437 
million bushels. This compares with 
the record crop of 3,288 million in 
1946, and would be the smallest crop 
since 1936. Total supplies of the four 
major feed grains, according to the 
latest crop reports, will be 112.9 mill- 
ion tons, compared to 136.4 million 
tons last year and the 10-year aver- 
age of 124.4 million tons. 


Animals Decreasing 


The number of grain-consuming 
animal units on farms, including 
horses and mules, cattle, hogs, sheep 
and chickens, has been declining 
since 1943. The number of units this 
year is 137 million compared to 138 
million last year, 173 million in 1943 
and the 10 year average of 143 mill- 
ion. Feed grain supplies per grain- 
consuming animal unit will be 1,640 
lbs., compared with the recor high 
of 1,980 lbs. last year, and the 10- 
year average of 1,760 lbs. 

The record 1947 wheat crop of 
1,428 million bushels will help re- 
lieve the pressure on feed grain sup- 
plies.. Feed supplies probably will not 
be acutely short unless the corm 
crop deteriorates further during Sep- 
tember. The crop is still subject to 
further drouth damage and tv early 
frost damage. Changing weather con- 
ditions probably will cause lar:e day- 
to-day price changes under thvse cil- 
cumstances. 
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FLAX HARVEST CONTINU :: 
UNDER GOOD CONDI IONS 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe flax |.arvest 
is continuing under generall: good 
conditions, with quality of | re 
ceipts good, the Archer-Danic!:-Mid- 
land Co. weekly letter  r:ports. 
Weather has turned much coo). °, and 
there have been scattered ligh rains 
and thunder showers over the flax 
belt. 

The boxcar situation remain: tight, 
with truck receipts heavy ‘ue to 
plugged elevators. Receipts ai Min- 
neapolis last week were 596 cars, 
compared with 520 last yea:. Ten 
cars were received at Duluth, against 
74 last year. Total receipts of flax- 
seed are considerably behind lasi yea", 
with 1,078*cars received since Aug. 1, 
compared with 1,603 a year ago. 
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| Bulla See 





Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He’ll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment "-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


MA hinavi 
cma SALT 





Wheat Feeding 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED Co., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











(Continued from page 9) 


state unofficial estimates by USDA 
Officials show that the sharp drop 
estimated for that state Aug. 15 has 
been erased and conditions now more 
closely reflect the Aug. 1 estimate 
of approximately 50 million bushels. 
Other states, such as Ohio and parts 
of Illinois, have shown improvement. 

However, the serious damage to 
corn, which was shown for the ma- 
jor producing states of Iowa and the 
main corn counties of Illinois, does 
not appear to have been altered. The 
best that can be said for these states 
is that the crop is not likely to re- 
cede much farther below the Aug. 15 
estimate, officials say. 

Concern over feed supplies has giv- 
en rise to the. speculation that the 
USDA might substitute wheat for 
the dominion of India and the Pakis- 
tan grain sorghums allocations of 
34,000 long tons for October. Grain 
sorghums are seen as a more desir- 
able feed source than wheat at cur- 
rent price levels. 

However, Production and Market- 
ing Administration officials say that 
no initiative on this speculation is 
being considered by the government. 
In the first place, the sorghums are 
in better position for export than 
wheat. However, there appears to 
be ample time to make a substitution 
later, as the internal method of op- 
erations of the two new governments 
have not been clarified and the Indian 
August allocations do not appear to 
have been fully covered up to this 
time. 

A not inconsequential factor in 
the feed outlook is the probable re- 
duction in millfeed supplies if the 
government adheres to its present 
policy of curtailing flour exports in 
favor of large wheat exports. Milling 
industry officials will meet with the 
USDA and allocation authorities here 
Sept. 8 to investigate the matter. 

Milling industries point out that it 
is urgent at this time that all efforts 
be directed to the maintenance of a 
high volume of millfeed supplies. A 
tight or acutely short supply of mill- 
feeds will increase the quantity of 
wheat used in commercial feeds or 
fed directly to animals, milling indus- 
try representatives contend. That this 
argument will prevail over the gov- 
ernment intention to conserve funds 
remains to be decided at the Septem- 
ber meeting. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 23, 1947, and Aug. 24, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
-~American— ---in bond—., 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
23, 24, 23, 24, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 167,670 96,741 abe 119 
oe ee 8,452 12,411 ebve wes 
i Se ata aed 4 12,416 13;976 18 d 
BRE see ait-ste 40's 1,879 594 13 7 
Barley ......- 9,903 9,332 A 62 
Flaxseed .... 155 669 bad 
Soybeans .... 527 824 eke + Gt 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 


in store and afloat in Canada markets 
Aug. 16 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parenthesis): corn 447,000 
(428,000) bu. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 23, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 











BUEAIG 2c nscees 13 
RRORE ove coc. 

Chicago ........ 

New York ...... 83 2 
Total® «..ccces 


Aug. 16, 1947 .. 
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BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN OUR PRODUCT if you have a rodent prob- 
lem and want to rid your plant of these pests without the worry that the 
use of poison involves. Wire or Write for Quotations. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Do a better job! 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR 
SALES YIELD BY USING 
AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


In Your Formulas 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids: improves 





your baking 





6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 5—Color 
3—Texture 6—Keeping 
4—Appearance Qualities 


Plan now to do a better job 
with Dairylea 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





DUO-POST ENVELOPE 








LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 

Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 

French Tang Vanilla 


Samples to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 


























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Leslie N. Perrin, executive vice 
president and director of General 
Mills, Inc., has been named a direc- 
tor of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. He will fill the vacancy 
on the board created by the death of 
Franklin M. Crosby, General Mills 
executive who had served as a direc- 
tor of the bank for 41 years. 


W. R. Scott, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, visited with 
officials and members of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange last week. 
Mr. Scott reported that considering 
the huge volume of wheat marketed 
during the recent harvest rush, south- 
western railroads had done. a very 
creditable job in holding congestion 
in that area to a minimum. Special 
arrangements made by the Kansas 
City exchange to handle car orders 
on Sunday during the rush period 
aided materially in shortening the 
turn-around time of boxcars, he said. 


H. Reynolds Galbraith, staff mem- 
ber grocery products division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent 
part of the week at the mill’s New 
York offices. 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, recently spent a few days at 
Lake Oquoga in upper New York 
state. 

* 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Mineapolis, on 
a business trip to New York, was the 


guest of J. A. MacNair of H. J. Green-. 


bank & Co. on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 


Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, spent a few days late 
last week in Minneapolis. Harold P. 
Bell, southern sales manager for 
Larabee, returned last week from at- 
tending the Southern Bakers Assn. 





PIONEER MILLER—A monument 
has recently been erected in Ogden, 
Utah, honoring Utah’s pioneer flour 
miller, Lorin Farr, first mayor of 
Ogden and builder of the Old Mill, 
still standing in the city. The monu- 
ment stands in city hall park, in the 
heart of the city. Shown above is 
Asael Farr, a descendant of the pio- 
neer miller, looking on while Holton 
Bott (left) and Mark Bott put finish- 
ing touches on the marker. 


convention at Savannah, Ga., and 
vacationing a week at Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. 

& 


H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
went to his cottage on Lake Michigan 
near Grand Haven for the Labor Day 
week-end. 

/ ae 


J. F. Hall, flour broker, La Fayette, 
Ind., also proprietor of the Farmers 
Feed Store there, announces the re- 
moval of the business to centrally lo- 
cated larger and improved quarters. 
The old building was damaged by a 
recent rain and wind storm. 


E. D. (Ned) Kaulback, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Joe Pollack, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., flour brokers, have returned from 
a vacation at Torpitt Lodge, on Spar- 
row Lake, Muskoka, Ont. 


Glenn F. Hilts, vice president in 
charge of grain, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, was in Minneapolis 
over the week-end to meet with Com- 
mander-Larabee officials who _ re- 
ceived advancements in the company 
recently. 

® 


W. B. Madaus, assistant manager 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, made a business 
trip to Denver over the week-end. 

* 


Harold K. Goerz, vice president 
and sales manager for the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Goerz are spending their vacation in 
Minnesota. 

* 


Cc. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, attended a 
meeting of the Wheat Flour Institute 
in Chicago. 


Ralph Charles Wilde, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustav A. Wilde, Wilde 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, Pa., was married 
to Betty Ann Rank, Mt. Lebanon, 
Aug. 23. After a honeymoon at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Mr. Wilde will return 
to the University of Pittsburgh. 

® 


J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh flour bro- 

ker, is vacationing in Quebec. 
a 

Victor M. Wintermantel, also in the 
flour brokerage business in Pitts- 
burgh, is vacationing in his cottage 
at Pontiac, Ohio. 

e- 

J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager of Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., and J. V. Bass, 
vice president, left Omaha on business 
recently. Mr. Weaver is traveling to 
Chicago and Mr. Bass to Memphis. 

e 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
spent the Labor Day holiday at Col- 
ton Manor, Atlantic City. 
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M. VINCENT O’SHEA 
APPOINTED BY MERCK 





RAHWAY, N. J.—The appointment 
of M. Vincent O’Shea, Jr., to the new 
office of administrative vice president 
for Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
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chemists, has been announced by 
George W. Merck, president. 

Mr. O’Shea has served as execu- 
tive vice president of the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Co., as president of the Rob- 
ert Teller Sons & Dorner Co. and as 
president of Rosemarie de Paris, Inc. 
He was formerly a partner of Swart, 
Brent & Co. 
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T. V. DANCEY ELECTED 
BY FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


—~<>—. 
National Food Distributors Assn. Sees 
Normal Processed Food Price 
Structure 


CHICAGO—Russel V. Dancey, head 
of the Detroit food distributing firm 
of Nicolay-Dancey, Inc., was elected 
president of the National Food Dis- 
tributors Assn. at its annual conven- 
tion in the Hotel Sherman Aug. 20-23. 

Thomas Cuneo, George Schaefer 
and William E. Schwartzmann were 
elected vice presidents, with A. A. 
Kirchoff named treasurer, and E. J. 
Martin being designated executive 
secretary. Frank Bloemer, Bloemer 
Food Sales, Louisville, was elected 
a director of the association at the 
same time Harry Carpel and Thomas 
B. Welch were re-elected. 

According to the association, the 
256 manufacturing exhibits and the 
6,970 persons attending attested to 
the growth of the food distribution 
business. Distributors from all parts 
of the U.S., Canada and Mexico at- 
tended. 

In the keynote address, Mr. Dancey 
remarked, “The processed foods out- 
look appears to definitely point to 
normal food price structure. The re- 
turn of competition, coupled with ad- 
vancements in manufacturing tech- 
nique, is certain to return processed 
food prices, guaranteed us by the 
American system. 

Speakers heard in the customers’ 
panel discussions were: Thomas 
Cuneo, chairman, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Patsy D’Agostino, president, National 
Association of Retail Grocers; Harley 
V. McNamara, president, National 
Food Stores; Bill Cassin, Central 
Wholesale Co-op.; Sam Mallick, Is- 
bell’s Restaurant, and Rep. Edward 
A. Mitchell (R., Ind.), Evansville. 

Other panel speakers were Robert 
Ford, on motor equipment; Anna 
Schlorer Smith on mayonnaise; For- 
est J. Curtin on margarine; Paul Rob- 
bins on biscuits, and Col. I. Donnelly 
on service men. 

The merchandising forum was the 
final event of the association’s con- 
vention dedicated to better selling and 
merchandising. Chicago was again se- 
lected as the scene of the associa- 
tion’s 1948 convention. 
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3 CARGILL MEN PROMOTED 
TO EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of Car- 
gill, Inc., H. Terry Morrison was 
elected vice president in charge of 
the mechanical division, and Walter 
F. Gage was named assistant vice 
president in the sales division. E. K. 
Peterson was appointed assistant vice 
president in charge of the seed divi- 
sion. 

All previous officers of the com- 
pany were re-elected. 

The following were re-elected to 
the board of directors: John H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., Austen S. Cargill, Cargill 
MacMillan, E. J. Grimes, John.G. Pe- 
terson, Julius Hendel, Howard I. 
McMillan and Fred M. Seed. 

Mr. Morrison is a native of Vir- 
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Wilbur E. Bindenagel 


CARGILL MANAGER —Wilbur E. 
Bindenagel, who has been manager 
of the Chicago branch office for Car- 
gill, Inc., has been appointed manager 
of the company’s Kansas City office. 
Mr. Bindenagel has been associated 
with Cargill for about 10 years, and 
was in the grain merchandising divi- 
sion at Minneapolis until he entered 
military service. 





ginia, and for many years was a 
commission broker on the New York 
stock exchange. He served in both 
World Wars I and II. He has been 
acting head of the mechanical divi- 
sion for the past year. 

Mr. Gage has been associated with 
Cargill for the past 11 years. His 
background embraces grain merchan- 
dising at Minneapolis, Washington, 
D. C., and Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
manager of Cargill’s Buffalo branch 
until a year ago, when he returned 
to Minneapolis to participate in the 
management of terminal branch of- 
fices of the company. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
VICE PRESIDENT RETIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS — The retirement 
of L. M. Leffingwell from active serv- 
ice with the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has been announced by S. M. 
Archer, president of the company. 

Mr. Leffingwell for many years |!ias 
been a vice president of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland as well as a director and 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee. He started his business carcer 
in 1889, working for William S. 
Archer, grandfather of S. M. Archer, 
at the St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 

In 1900 he joined the Northern Lin- 
seed Co. as president, continuing in 
that capacity until 1921, when t‘e 
company was purchased by the 
Archer-Daniels Co. The latter com- 
pany was purchased by the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in 1923, and Mr. 
Leffingwell remained an executive of 
the company for 24 years. 





DEATHS 


Mrs. Milton P. Fuller, wife of the 
vice president and general manag¢r, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., dicd 
suddenly Sept. 1 in Lowell. 
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Farm Groups Meet 
to Oppose Rail 
Rate Increase 


CHICAGO — Producers and _ ship- 
pers of agricultural commodities met 
in Chicago last week to outline their 
objections to any further increase in 
freight rates. Railroads have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an increase of 25% in 
the north central and northeastern 
areas and 15% in the south and west. 

The commission has announced 
hearings to commence Sept. 9 in 
Washington, D. C., where all inter- 
ested groups may be heard. 

All major sections of the food and 
fiber trades throughout the country, 
as well as the leading national farm 
organizations and farmer coopera- 
tives, were represented in the Chicago 
meeting. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and several state depart- 
ments of agriculture also had offi- 
cials there to represent the nation’s 
farmers. 

Counsel for the shippers and for 
the USDA will present testimony in 
opposition to the proposed increase 
in the ICC hearings. One of their 
arguments is that the rates now be- 
ing charged for farm commodities 
already are higher in proportion than 
rates charged for nonagricultural ma- 
terials. The commisssion granted the 
railroads an increase averaging about 
17% Jan. 1, 1947. 

Shippers say that the increase now 
being requested would make the rates 
about 50% higher than they were 
during and before the war in many 
instances. The 25% increase request- 
ed for “official” territory, which in- 
cludes the area east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio, would 
apply to all freight originating or 
terminating in that area. Shippers 
contend this would include by far the 
larger part of the nation’s agricul- 
tural commodities. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REBUILD MT. VERNON MILL 
MT. VERNON, ILL. — The ware- 

house of the Sunlight Milling Co. here 

will be rebuilt, according to company 
announcements. The 4-story former 

Wheat mill, which was damaged by 

fire after being struck by lightning 

Aug. 25 suffered a damage of $30,000 

to $35,000. Bags stored in the build- 

ing were destroyed. 











Capital Comment 
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The opinions of these men have 
been widely discounted at home as 
extreme and neglecting to take into 
consideration intangible factors 
which would lead to recovery in Eu- 
rope. One respected and responsible 
agricultural authority who has seen 
long service at USDA predicted as 
recently as last spring that the 
alarming reports should be discount- 
ed on the grounds that they failed 
to take into account the resiliency 
of the foreign nations and their ca- 
pacity to husband their own re- 
sources. This former official was giv- 
ing lip service to the market place 
adage that almost overnight deficits 
are turned into surpluses and vice 
versa. 

Buying Continues 

The ranks of the scoffers contain 
many in the private economic ad- 
visory field who Have been consist- 
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ently predicting lower grain prices 
and who apparently have been reach- 
ing irresistible conclusions on the 
basis of the statistical supply of 
grains and the financial capacity of 
nations to buy. Yet the foreign na- 
tions have continued to buy even 
though grain prices have mounted 
against a background of an abundant 
wheat harvest, in terms of domestic 
use. Foreign buying is not yet 
checked by high domestic grain 
prices, and the present low level of 
rations in western Europe is not the 
result of price levels or domestic 
buying power but the sheer inabil- 
ity to get sufficient grain to provide 
adequate rations for the home popu- 
lations. 

A factor which frequently is over- 
looked between the conditions which 
exist now and those following World 
War I is that after the first war 
large grain surpluses were available 
because, in the words of one ex- 
pert, “We liquidated about ten mil- 
lion Orientals through the starva- 
tion process.” Following World War 
II we have taken a different out- 
look and attempted to equalize world 
distribution of grains to prevent mass 
starvation. 

Attitude Changed 


In appraising world food stocks, 
another opinion is that the world 
grain surplus is sufficient to feed all 
effective demand. This statement is 
coupled with the thought that in 
past years many starved through- 
out the world because of their in- 
ability to compete in world mar- 
kets for supplies or because of the 
inadequacy of internal distribution 
channels within their national bor- 
ders. This harsh concept fails to 
consider a changed world attitude or 
the broader sense of world responsi- 
bility that the U.S. appears to have 
accepted as a national policy. 

To return to the between-the-lines 
connotations of the Dodd statement 
to the FAO, consideration must be 
given to the part that food sup- 
plies will play in the final alignment 
of the western European nations. If 
14.5 million tons will not provide a 
firm base from which the Marshall 
Plan can be launched, how much 
larger a contribution of food grains 
will be necessary and what internal 
controls will be asked to make the 
additional supplies available? 

The failure of the rehabilitation 
program in the past two years must 
be charged to the account of an ad- 
ministration which failed to appraise 
the size of the problem although of- 
ficials were fully advised of the mag- 
nitude of the task. They, like some 
of the present group of disbelievers, 
dismissed the problem too lightly. 


Information Sought 


That the present administration 
has the capacity to do the job after 
repeated failure seems to have 
dawned on Congress, which has sent 
abroad several committee groups to 
gain first hand information of for- 
eign needs. 

After mature deliberation on the 
opinions of international experts who 
have been administering the world 
programs but who have not had the 
responsibility for policy determina- 
tion, it is difficult to conceive that 
these congressional investigators can 
arrive at any other than the dark 
predictions of the specialists who 
have been over the same ground for 
the past three years. 

If prudence dictates that we 
should assume the worst and chart 
our course on that basis, then it ap- 
pears that there is little time to 
prepare for action. Not only is the 
poor corn crop outlook a warning 
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BATES STAFF—The staff of the Bates Grain Co. was photographed at 
the firm’s annual meeting held recently at the Muehlebach Hotel in 
Kansas City, when the past year’s operations were discussed and plans 
were made for the coming year. Pictured above, standing, are A. H. 
Anders, Kansas City; Richard Bates, Los Angeles, and Ray Collen, 
Bates-Collen Elevators, Malvern, Iowa. Seated are F. C. Tomlinson, Fort 
Worth; Jerome Taylor, Omaha; Mrs. Max Bates, Kansas City; Max 
Bates, and W. F. Malloy, Kansas City. Max Bates recently purchased a 
membership in the Chicago Board of Trade to facilitate operations of 
the company’s offices in Kansas City, Fort Worth, Los Angeles and 


Omaha. 





for promptness, but consideration 
must be given to the wheat crop 
prospects for next year. Will the next 
wheat crop go into the ground un- 
der the same favorable conditions 
as that of the present crop? Can we 
gamble on another year of bounti- 
ful crops? 

Already our domestic agricultural 
plant is getting out of balance. High 
feed prices, according to the experts, 
should force a liquidation of livestock. 
Relative stability under government 
planning has been replaced by violent 
swings creating high living costs and 
resultant labor unrest. 

While it is hoped that the on-the- 
scene investigation of foreign require- 
ments by congressional committees 
will produce a realistic understand- 
ing of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, there also exists the fears that 
jockeying for political advantage will 
divert the investigators from the real 
solution. This should provoke in the 
minds of the industries involved in 
the marketing and processing of 
grains the question of how much 
longer we can afford to temporize. 


Predictions Set Aside 


Frequently predictions that reveal 
the worst of consequences are put 
aside with the statement that the 
foreigners must get back to work, 
that they must forego the luxury of 
five-day work weeks, that they must 
be given to understand that we can- 
not year in and year out pour our 
supplies and our money into a bot- 
tomless pit. All of these observa- 
tions are unmistakably correct—we 
can not. Yet how can we best help 
to effect these changes? We can 
not create the changes we wish by 
a mere wave of the hand or unc- 
tuous exhortations to eschew the 
devil and accept virtue. Delay is cost- 
ing us money, and if it is necessary 
and cheaper in the long run to rec- 
ognize that human beings, even for- 
eign human beings, must be tempt- 
ed by supplies of cigarettes, cotton 
goods for their families, some sim- 
ple forms of amusement or diver- 
sion before they can summon suf- 
ficient energy to produce efficiently, 
then possibly we must be prepared 
to accept the responsibility to aid in 
supplying them. 

Too little and too late was the 
slogan characterizing efforts to pre- 
vent the last war. Is it not possible 


that the same slogan is equally ap- 
propriate now? 

Already there are rumblings of 
concern in the grain processing in- 
dustries that prodigality in the use 
of our wheat crop may cause an acute 
tightening of supplies and bring about 
some of the more drastic wartime 
type of controls at home. An analysis 
of these undertones indicates that 
the processing industries are hopeful 
that prudent administrative policies 
will remove the need for radical con- 
trol measures. 


Controls Sought 


However, these signs of concern 
do not all portend the less drastic 
remedy that is suggested by repre- 
sentatives of the processing indus- 
tries. Responsible leaders of public 
opinion are now asking that a spe- 
cial session of Congress extend ex- 
port allocation controls beyond the 
current deadline and that the ad- 
ministration be given domestic con- 
trols over foods as well as other 
scarce materials which are now ex- 
cluded from the authority granted 
under the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947. The grant of such power would 
return to the government the pow- 
er to issue war food orders of the 
type of WFO-9, 141 and 144, under 
which USDA imposed the 80% flour 
extraction edict. 

Recently, with some little display 
of irritation, a representative of the 
milling industry stated categorical- 
ly that “never again would the gov- 
ernment impose an 8C% extraction 
proposal.” 

That word, “never” conveys per- 
haps too permanent a connotation in 
a world so susceptible to violent 
change. Inasmuch as the savings ob- 
served under the 80% extraction fiat 
were inconsequential, perhaps some 
latter-day bureaucrat might propose 
a 90% extraction basis or even whole 
wheat flour. 

In any event, tightening supply 
lines warrant deep reflection and con- 
sideration. As the hasis for mature 
judgment and decision it may be wel! 
to weigh our national economy on 
the time basis upon which the final 
Marshall Plan is evolved. Our do- 
mestic planning will have to be 
geared to the length of time that the 
plan prescribes for European and 
world recovery, with a margin of 
error added to it. 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION AND THE WORK WEEK— 
The correlation between the length of the work week of 
labor and the flour consumption per capita is “striking” 
in the opinion of Pickell-Daniel, price and statistical 
analysts, Chicago, who prepared the chart reproduced 
above. Commenting on the relationship, Mark W. Pickell, 
statistician of the firm, said: “Recently we published a 
pictograph of meat consumption per capita with the 
length of the work week of labor. It showed a rather 
close correlation over the years. So then we secured 
the data on flour consumption per capita (in terms of 
bushels of wheat) and put it on the same graph with 
the work: week. Flour consumption is estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and is ‘per capita 
The correlation is 
striking, in our opinion. It shows rather conclusively that 
the longer and harder men work, the more bread and 


consumption as food, in bushels.’ 


» per capita 


it is necessary.” 
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meat will they consume if it is available. It disproves 
conclusively the contention that the higher the income, 
the more meat is consumed as well as bread. Facts 
would seem to be that the higher the income, the more 
the individual spends for meat—but for better cuts, not 
volume. And as he eats meat, he must also have bread. 
Also, during the war years he did not consume much 
more bread just as we contend he did not eat more 
meat—for the simple reason it was not available. The 
astonishing thing to us is that bread or flour consump- 
tion has declined in the last two years as the work week 
dropped. Estimates for the 1946-47 crop year are for 
less than for last year. When the work week returns 
fully to the 40-hour week basis, does this mean still fur- 
ther curtailment of bread consumption? Mills are going 
to make a strenuous advertising and educational effort to 
maintain it. This pictograph would seem to indicate that 





U.S., Argentina Hold Larger Corn 
Stocks, But Less Wheat Than 1946 


WASHINGTON — Larger corn 
stocks in the U.S. and Argentina in- 
creased grain stocks in the four prin- 
cipal exporting countries July 1 to 
49 million short tons, 20% more than 
on July 1, 1946. Stocks are still much 
below the 1944 and 1945 levels, how- 
ever, according to information avail- 
able in the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

Significantly, wheat, which is in 
great demand for shipment to deficit 
areas, is slightly less than the 1946 
low level. Stocks of rye and barley 
are slightly larger, but oats stocks 
are below a year earlier. The small 
wheat stocks are the result of the 
heavy export movement from the 
large crop in both the U.S. and Can- 
ada last season. Exports from these 
two countries for the year ended 
June 30, 1947, were about 625 million 
bushels. 

Carry-over stocks of small grains 
in the U.S. were even less than the 
small stocks July 1, 1946. Corn stocks, 
however, were about 37% larger than 
a year ago, which more than bal- 
ances the reduction in small grains, 
and makes the net gain for all grains 
about 20%, compared with stocks a 
year earlier. 


Canadian Stocks Larger 


In Canada, the stocks were slightly 
above those of July, 1946, because 


stocks of wheat were higher. The in- 
crease in wheat stocks occurred de- 
spite the large exports, estimated at 
about 230 million bushels for the 
fiscal year ended June 30. Stocks of 
rye and barley were virtually un- 
changed, while oats showed some de- 
cline, compared with stocks a year 
ago. 

Argentine grain stocks appear to 
be about 50% larger than those re- 
maining in the country in July, 1946. 
The main increase is estimated for 
corn, which is about twice as large 
as a year ago. Stocks of wheat, rye 
and barley are also placed at a high- 
er figure than in 1946. 

Grain stocks in Australia were ap- 
proximately 17% smaller than in 
1946, with wheat stocks estimated to 
be only 56 million bushels, compared 
with the small stocks of a year ago, 
placed at 68 million bushels. The to- 
tal supply of wheat at the beginning 
of the crop year (Dec. 1) was about 
11% below that of a year earlier. 


Wheat Supply Less 


Considering the grains separately, 
wheat stocks in the four countries, 
estimated at 379 million bushels, are 
8 million below 1946 and appear to 
be the smallest July 1 stocks since 
1938. In 1945 stocks were 818 million; 
in 1944 they were 1,164 million bush- 
els. In the U.S., heavy exports in 
1946-47 reduced stocks to only 83 mil- 
lion bushels, or about one fourth of 


the 1944 stocks. Canadian stocks of 
115 million bushels are above 1946, 
but only 30% of 1944. The Argen- 
tine stocks are slightly above a year 
earlier, and about 40% of 1944. They 
amount to 125 million bushels. The 
Australian stocks are about 35% of 
1944. 

Rye stocks are placed at a higher 
figure than a year ago, as a result 
of the near-record crop in Argentina. 
Stocks of rye in the U.S. and Canada 
are unchanged from the low level of 
a year ago. 

Increased barley stocks in Argen- 
tina more than balance slight in- 
creases in the Northern Hemisphere 
countries, and total stocks are esti- 
mated to be about 10% larger than in 
1946. 

Stocks of oats in all four countries 
are estimated to be smaller than 
they were a year ago. Though slight- 
ly smaller than a year ago, stocks of 
oats in the U.S. were still above aver- 
age while stocks in other countries 
were smaller than the average of re- 
cent years. 

The significant rise in corn stocks 
results mainly from the increase in 
the U.S. stocks remaining from last 
year’s record crop, which was placed 
at 727 million bushels, 37% larger 
than in 1946. Larger holdings in Ar- 
gentina also contributed to the in- 
crease. That country’s stocks, as esti- 
mated at 250 million bushels, are 
double the stocks of a year ago. 
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Wheat Parity at 
New High of $2.08, 
Up 4c From July 


WASHINGTON — Higher prices 
paid for feed and a general rise in 
farmers’ costs raised parity prices 
nearly 2% during the month ended 
Aug. 15, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported. 


Parity for wheat jumped 4¢ bu. 
and stood at a record high of $2.08 
on Aug. 15, or 24 points above a year 
ago. The corn rate rose 3¢ between 
July 15 and Aug. 15. Oats gained 2¢, 
rye 3¢, barley 2¢ and grain sorghums 
4¢, the latter per 100 lb. 

Midmonth parity for major commodities, 
with comparisons, follow (per bu. unless oth- 


erwise specified): 
Aug. 15, July 15, Aug. 15, 


1947 1947 1946 
Ne 5.6<. vi 6-ne a> $ 2.08 $ 2.04 $ 1.80 
S.A 1.51 1.48 1.31 
UE i siccdate bale wea > -938 .922 814 
SR ao 9.859 8 Owes Gb 1.69 1.66 1.47 
PN. SS cteeawe® s 1.45 1.43 1.26 
Gr. sorgh ewt. 2.84 2.80 2.47 
pO ES 17.10 16.80 14.80 
c.g oe .51 .467 443 
a ee .43 .423 373 
Soybeans, bu. ... 2.26 2.22 1.96 
Gereem, WM ass. .2914 .2864 2530 





Grain Buying Policies 





(Continued from page 13) 
od was suggested by private trade 
and finally adopted by the govern- 
ment. 


Further in extolling the coordina- | 


tion efforts of the government in the 
use of the car supply, Mr. Farring- 
ton calls attention to the rail-water 
movement of southwestern wheat to 
Atlantic Coast ports whereby the 
government, through the use of this 
higher cost movement, is able to 
hold the boxcar supply in the grain 
belt where it is needed. He claims 
that the private trade would not be 
able to use this combined rail-water 
haul and would take the cheaper 
all rail movement which would put 
an extreme strain on the car supply. 

To some extent private trade 
sources agree that this contention is 
correct but at the same time they 
point out that the government has 
not used this higher cost method to 
the greatest advantage. Part of Mr. 
Farrington’s claim in this regard is 
that the government has been able to 
distribute grain exports evenly over 
all export terminals and _ expedite 
grain movements which might not 
occur under private enterprise. The 
private grain trade would normally 
concentrate its export attention on 
the Gulf export facilities to the dis- 
regard of the East Coast ports, Mr. 
Farrington stated. 

Very recently when CCC was ac- 
cumulating wheat at Chicago for the 
combined rail-water haul to the East 
Coast it checked this movement by 
increasing its bid in Kansas City 
after complaints by the southwest- 
ern market. 


Other Critics of Monopoly 


Private trade sources are not only 
critics of the CCC wheat export mo- 
nopoly. Capt. Granville Conway has 
said repeatedly that he believes that 
the private trade can do the job 
more efficiently than the government. 
He calls attention to the same type 
of controversy which existed when 
coal exports were being handled ex- 
clusively by the government. After 
the government’s monopolistic griP 
on coal exports was broken, exports 
were quadrupled. The grain export 
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problem provides an exact parallel 
in Capt. Conway’s opinion. 

‘Mr. Farrington fears that private 
sales of wheat for export would 
result in abuses of the allocation 
procedure. In this respect it must 
be noted that the private trade has 
agreed that allocation controls are 
still necessary. But the fear that 


‘foreign claimants would freeze up 


wheat stocks in terminals by buying 
far ahead of allocation is unfound- 
ed, trade circles claim. 

Certain phases of the export pro- 
gram are essentially government pro- 
curement functions, Mr. Farrington 
insists and he cites the relief and 
military as examples. This procure- 
ment is approximately half of the 
total export program, according to 
Mr. Farrington, and with private 
trade representing foreign claimants 
this would set up a competition for 
supplies, boxcars, vessels and port 
facilities. 


Trade Deserves Some Credit 


It must be pointed out that a large 
part of CCC procurement and de- 
livery to ports is actually handled 
by the private trade all the way 
from the country station to shipside. 
Although CCC lays claim to maxi- 
mum efficiency in exporting wheat, 
in many instances that efficiency 
represents the smooth functioning 
export machinery of the private grain 
trade. 

Although it is by no means certain 
that the private grain trade is unani- 
mous in its demand for the restora- 
tion of private enterprise in the 
wheat export business, it is known 
that the more penetrating observers 
fear the sterilizing effect on private 
industry by prolonged government 
monopoly. These fears are of more 
than passing consequence, it is said, 
when reflection is given to the length- 
ening shadow of the International 
Trade Organization with its threat 
of international commodity agree- 
ments, the wheat agreement is an 
example. 

The first test of the CCC wheat 
export monopoly will come in Octo- 
ber when the Secretary of Com- 
merce is required to report on the 
operations of the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947. Since the passage of 
that law Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
(R., Ky.) has been making addition- 
al private investigations of the con- 
troversy which might lead to a con- 
gressional mandate to CCC to free 
the grain trade from the paralyzing 
effects of the CCC wheat export 
monopoly. It is predicted that east- 
ern grain export interests will re- 
Sume the fight which they spear- 
headed when the extension of the 
export controls was before the last 
session of the 80th Congress. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXTILE MILLS CURTAIL 
BAG SHEETING OUTPUT 


NEW YORK—Continued failure of 
the textile bag trade to come into 
the market and place orders for the 
fourth quarter textile needs has in- 
duced some mills to switch looms off 
the production of bag sheetings on 
to other, lighter weight types. 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, in reporting the trend away 
from the manufacture of bag fab- 
Tics, said that the switching has not 
yet become widespread and probably 
will not be too great and added that 
by the time some bag manufacturers 
decide to come in and buy they will 
find certain of their sources dried up. 

The textile bag makers explain that 
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there is hardly any point in loading 
up on cloth without orders on the 
books for the finished bags. They say 
that the flour mills apparently are 
working off their stocks of bags. 
The bag makers are confident that 
the orders will be coming in sizable 
volume during the remainder of Sep- 
tember. ; 

In the meantime, orders for burlap, 
osnaburg and netting bags from pro- 
ducers of potatoes, onions and other 
vegetable crops, and from hybrid 
seed corn producers are keeping the 
textile bag plants busy. 

Manufacturers of multiwall paper 
shipping sacks report that the de- 
mand for this type of container from 
the milling industry is good and that 
they are able to supply the demand. 

Burlap prices in India are reported 
to be steadily increasing and some 
constructions are at record high lev- 
els. It is expected that an abundant 
fall crop of jute will bring about 
some decline in prices. 

Marked resistance to the steadily 
mounting prices is reported in the 
trade in the U.S. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.70, as 
compared with 12.10 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 34.60, as compared with 17.12 
a year ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Research Committee 
Asks Grain Nominee 
for Trade Group 


WASHINGTON — The Marketing 
and Research Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
issued invitations to trade and pro- 
ducer to accept membership on a for- 
eign trade industry advisory commit- 
tee. It is understood that the grain 
and flour industries will be represent- 
ed by a single nominee. E. A. Meyer, 
administrator of MRA told The 
Northwestern Miller that he had not 





received a formal acceptance from 
the grain official asked to serve but 
stated that he believed an official an- 
nouncement of the composition of the 
committee will be made later this 
week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Three Invited to 
ABA Food and Drug 
TechnicalCommittee 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 
Assn. has invited three additional 
technical experts to membership of 
its enlarged food and drug technical 
committee. The invitations were sent 
by Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chair- 
man, to the following: 

Dr. William H. Cathcart, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co:; R. T. 
Bohn, General Baking Co., and 
Charles A. Glabau, Bakers Weekly. 

A meeting of the committee has 
been scheduled late in October to 
discuss preparatory work in connec- 
tion with the bread standards hear- 
ings planned for next spring by the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
Washington. 

Present members of the ABA food 
and drug committee are: Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, American Institute of 
Baking; Dr. L. W. Haas, the W. E. 
Long Co.; Dr. Charles Hoffman, 
Ward Baking Co.; Maurice M. Jack- 
son, Vienna Model Bakery; Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Dr. Ralph Mitchell, 
Purity Bakeries Corp.; Dr. G. C. 
Robinson, Continental Baking Co.; 
Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., and Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
Bakers of America. 





Hearings Next Spring 

WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration have 
indicated plans to hold bread stand- 
ards hearings next spring, according 
to reports here. 

Tentative bread standards, estab- 
lished in Washington hearings before 
the U.S. entered the war, have been 
held up since 1941 at the request of 
the War Food Administration and 
were replaced during the war by War 
Food Order 1, which was rescinded 
late last year. 
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Committee to Make 
Spot Checks of 
European Crops 


WASHINGTON — “On the spot” 
checks of crop conditions in western 
Europe are to be one of the responsi- 
bilities of a House agricultural sub- 
committee now enroute to the conti- 
nent. Headed by Rep. August Andre- 
sen (R., Minn.), the group is mak- 
ing the study as a part of the “Com- 
mittee of Nineteen” appointed by 
President Truman to conduct a Mar- 
shall plan survey. 

Recently, there have been conflict- 
ing reports of crop conditions in 
western Europe. 

Mr. Andresen said that the com- 
mittee, during five-week study will: 

1. Determine to what extent the 
western European countries are able 
to feed themselves from this year’s 
crop production. 

2. Determine how far the nations 
have progressed in their rehabilita- 
tion programs for long range pro- 
duction increases. 

3. Determine whether U.S. funds 
spent for relief have accomplished 
worthwhile results or whether pres- 
ent relief programs are “pouring 
money down a rat hole.” 

He said the need for U.S. supplies 
must be clearly established to his 
committee before it will recommend 
to the Congress the continued appro- 
priation of funds for relief purposes. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLEN YANCEY AFFILIATES 
WITH MENSENDIECK CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Glen Yancey has 
joined the cash grain department of 
the Mensendieck Grain Co. and has 
applied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Mr. Yancey has 
been in the grain business since 1916 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and Wichita, Kan- 
sas, since 1925. He was associated 
with the S. P. Wallingford Grain 
Corp., Wichita, for 10 years until 
joining the staff of the War Produc- 
tion Board at Wichita, continuing 
with that agency and its successor 
until recently. 





Buffalo Flour Mills Adopt New Container 
Policy to Give Movement Further Impetus 


Further impetus to the voluntary 
program of packing flour in new 
containers only came Sept. 2, when 
the flour mills in Buffalo adopted the 
policy of refusing to pack in second- 
hand bags. The mills in that area 
have a combined daily capacity of 
100,200 sacks, or about one tenth the 
total flour capacity in the U.S. 

Little or no opposition was re- 
ceived from the mills’ customers, it 
is reported. The educational program 
for development of strict sanitation 
precautions in the milling and baking 
industries has convinced the baking 
industry that elimination of second- 
hand bags is a large step forward. 

The Millers National Federation, 
in cooperation with the Association of 
Operative Millers, has been holding 
sanitation short courses in various 
milling centers and it has been point- 
ed out repeatedly that the reuse of 
flour bags has been proven to be one 
method of introducing insect infesta- 


tion and/or contamination into an 
otherwise sanitary mill or bakery. 
The American Institute of Baking 
also is conducting a sanitation pro- 
gram under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
ward Holmes, its sanitation expert. - 
An official of the Millers National 
Federation, writing in a current is- 
sue of the Hook-Up, federation publi- 
cation, reports that the voluntary 
program of packing flour in new con- 
tainers is growing steadily. The man- 
ager of a large southwestern milling 
company told the federation official 
that the movement on the part of 
bakers to discontinue the use of sec- 
ondhand containers for flour certainly 
is gaining impetus. “Nearly every day 
we receive instructions to sell stocks 
of old bags in our possession which 
belong to some buyer, and to make 
subsequent shipments to this buyer in 
new bags,” the mill manager said. 
Another mill manager in the South- 
west told the federation official that 


the volume of flour packed in used 
containers in his mills has dropped 
by about 50% since last winter. He 
also said that the bakeries for a large 
chain store company have recently 
disposed of all secondhand bags and 
that another large bakery line is dis- 
posing of several hundred thousand 
seamless bags which it had used for 
years. 

“These developments,” the federa- 
tion official said, “are cited as im- 
portant straws which show the direc- 
tion the wind is blowing.” 

Manufacturers of both textile and 
paper bags say their plants and cloth 
inventories are in a position to ab- 
sorb the increased demand for new 
containers. The Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. reports that its campaign 
to aid retail bakeries to dispose of 
the used textile bags is meeting with 
success and that the bakeries are 
able to recover all of the cost of the 
bags in most instances. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business in the Kan- 
sas City area continued slow, although 
there was a pick-up in inquiry. An advance 
of approximately 10¢ in the wheat market 
was a barrier against increased sales, for 
bakery flours jumped 20@30¢ sack and 
family flours 10@15¢ sack during the week. 
An otherwise dull week was brightened 
somewhat by the filling of the French 
October export allocation and one large 
sale of family flour. 

The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration advanced bids to $5.50 Gulf, for 
72% extraction flour and $5.45 Gulf, for 
80% extraction, both for September and 
October delivery, but these prices were 
considered about 30¢ sack too low to cre- 
ate any interest among mills here. No sales 
to PMA were disclosed, and it was the 
opinion among most millers that another 
substantial increase in prices would have 
to be made by the government if it ex- 
pected to cover October export commit- 
ments. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 27% 
of capacity, compared with 27% last week 
and 77% a year ago. Approximately half 
of the sales this week were for export. 

Bakery flour business was done in drib- 
bles, no sales amounting to any sizeable 
quantity. In general, demand continued on 
the dull side, but an opening of new interest 
is looked for momentarily when spring 
wheat movement steps up. 

With the exception of one large round 
lot sold late last week, family flour busi- 
ness has been very quiet. The unusually 
hot summer has accounted for a lag in 
sales at retail outlets, but the trade is 
looking for an improvement soon. Southern 
markets may become more active when 
cotton picking gains headway. 

Export interest was limited to one coun- 
try, France, which filled its October alloca- 
tion by purchasing 80% extraction flour at 
$5.40, jutes, Gulf. Holland, Portugal and 
Belgium completed their buying last week. 
Business with South American countries 
was becoming less attractive, one reason 
being due to the lack of American dollars 
in those countries for exchange. However, 
mills have experienced no such trouble with 
South American interests which have es- 
tablished credit in the United States. 

Low ash clear prices have risen to 
within the range of 80% extraction flour 
quotations and this factor limited further 
advances of this scarce commodity. Higher 
ash clears in the meantime jumped up con- 
siderably and narrowed the differential 
between grades. A good demand for clears 
was difficult to satisfy, for offers have 
diminished since family flour’ business 
dropped off. 

Kansas City mills continued to grind at 
capacity, the eight mills in the area re- 
porting a combined output of 99% of ca- 
pacity. Most of the mills were able to keep 
production on an even keel with shipping 
schedules, but some reported that they 
were falling behind on shipments. This 
week’s operations compare with 101% last 
week and 99% a year ago. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, Aug. 
30: sacked, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6@6.10, standard patent  $5.95@6.05, 
straight $5.90@6; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@6.70, family patents $6 
@6.10; first clears $5.10@5.15, second clears 





$4.95@5.05, high ash clears $4.90; soft 
wheat short patent $6.60@6.75, straight 


$5.85@5.95, cake flour $6.70@6.85. 
One mill reports domestic business active, 
6 fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow, 2 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
95%, compared with 58% a.week ago and 
24% a year ago. Some small exports were 
reported. Domestic sales were divided 75% 
to the family trade and 25% to the bakers. 
Operations averaged 85%, compared with 
82% the previous week and 80% a year ago. 
Prices closed 20@30¢ higher. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, Aug. 30: carlots, family short patent 
$6.10@7.20, standard patent $5.95@7; car- 
lots, bakers unenriched short patent $6.08@ 
6.18, standard patent $6.03@6.13, straight 
grade $2.98@3.13. Truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all classes. 


Omaha: Slow sales again were reported 
last week, but mills remained busy and 
unconcerned about the slack sales. A ma- 
jority of milling firms have enough flour 
booked for shipment within the next 30 
days to refrain from an active sales pro- 
gram. 

Shipping orders are being received regu- 
larly from flour consumers who booked 
their business two months ago. 

Export business continues extremely light 
due to the unattractive financial angle. 
Mills say they cannot make the profit on 
export sales that they can on domestic 
sales. They predict, however, that a huge 
backlog of intense need for flour in South 
America, Europe and Asia is being cre- 
ated. PMA flour prices appear 30¢ too low 
to most millers here. The bakery trade 
seems to satisfy the mills for the time 
being. 

Two mills reported complete standstill 
of operations over the Labor Day week- 
end to clean their shops and repair machin- 


ery. Hard working employees were granted 
vacations over the long week-end. Before 
the week-end, however, mills operated 6% 
days. 

Quotations Aug. 30: family type short 
patents $6.60, bakery short patents $6.40. 


Denver: Flour prices increased somewhat 
last week, probably reflecting the rise in 
the wheat market. Demand is reported good 
for this time of year, and supply is about 
equal for calls being made. Quotations Aug. 
30: bakers $6.20, family $6.40. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated seven 
days at capacity last week, except for one 
mill where a strike—now in its third week 
—again reduced operations to less than 35%. 
Domestic sales were low, but showed a 
slight increase to average about 20%, com- 
pared with 15% the preceding week. No ex- 
port sales were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions were heavy. Prices reflect. an in- 
crease of 20¢ sack over those prevailing 
one week earlier. 


Hutchinson: Interest in flour heightened 
last week but the trade failed to keep pace 
with the rising market, and only a few 
new contracts were closed. Inquiries came 
thick and fast, but buyers kept their 
price views trimmed too sharply. The same 
condition prevailed with export buyers. Re- 
vision of PMA offers helped none at all, 
since the advance was less than half that 
which would be needed to permit closing 
of sales. Family business showed signs of 
picking up, though business was mostly 
to the mixed car trade. Prices were up 30 
@35¢ compared with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been very slow, with buyers resisting 
the sharp advance in prices. Quotations are 
about 25¢ sack higher than a week ago. 
Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume. 


Texas: Flour sales showed a slight in- 
crease over the previous week, amounting 
to 15 to 20% of capacity, the gain being 
mainly in family flour. Bakery buyers were 
still holding off and hoping for lower 
prices. There was little export business, 
and few or no sales to PMA; the advanced 
PMA bid is considered still 25@30¢ too low. 
Operations average about 95% of capacity, 
compared to the 100 to 110% operations 
that have prevailed for some time. Prices 
on family flour were unchanged, but 30¢ 
sack higher on bakers; clears unchanged 
to 10¢ higher and scarce; quotations Aug. 
30, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.50@6.75, high patent $6.25@6.50; stand- 
ard bakers, plain $6.30@6.60; clears, plain 
$5.50@5.60, delivered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills enjoyed 
a fairly active run of orders early last 
week, with sales amounting to 92.8% of 
capacity, against 77% the previous week 
and 128% a year ago. Inquiries were even 
more active than the actual business booked, 
indicating a broad and general interest 
from all classes of bakery buyers. Individu- 
al orders weré not especially large, 15,000- 
and 20,000-sack bookings being the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, but they totaled 
up to a sizeable aggregate. Large chains 
were included among the buyers, as were 
the medium and smaller independents. Job- 
bers covered nearby needs only. 

Most of the business was for new crop 
shipment, which is considered as after 
Sept. 15. An occasional quick shipment old 
crop order, however, came from bakers 
actually needing flour right away. Family 
trade was not large, but directions on old 
orders were active. The rise of 20¢ sack 
in PMA flour bids to a level of $5.50 Gulf 
and $5.70 New York for 72% extraction, 
with 5¢ less for 80% grind, failed to in- 
terest spring wheat mills, as the advance 
in wheat forced flour prices up by con- 
siderably more than that amount during 
the week. Consequently, no government 
business was booked. 

The movement of new crop spring wheat 
expanded considerably the past week, cli- 
maxing with a 1,500-car run over Labor 
Day, which usually is considered the peak 
of the harvest rush. Despite the larger 
offerings, cash wheat prices followed fu- 
tures upward and flour quotations are 
45¢ sack higher on patents, 15¢ higher 
on family types and 25@30¢ higher on 
clears. : 

Export business was limited to a sale 
to Norway, which was booked by a spring 
wheat mill at an admittedly close margin 
to satisfy a request from that country for 
spring wheat flour. Other foreign bids were 
too low for filling by spring mills. 

Quotations Sept. 2: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
high gluten $7; established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $7.25, first clear $6.05@ 
6.35, second clear $5.75@5.85, whole wheat 
$6.50, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour was good the past week and sales 
were fairly heavy. Most of the bookings 
were made to bakers, with very little im- 
provement in the family trade. Shipping 
directions continue in satisfactory volume. 
Export business was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: A _ slight spurt in flour busi- 
ness was reported last week, although the 
market was spotty and buying was not 
general. Sales were of a fill-in nature, but 
a little more interest is being shown. 





Directions are good. Family flour business 
also picked up. Sales were not numerous, but 
some bookings were reported. Deliveries 
continued good. Quotations Aug. 30: spring 
top patent $6.20@6.96, standard patent $6.10 
@6.86, first clear $5.60@6.16; family flour 
$7.45; hard winter short patent $5.85@ 
6.23, 95% patent $5.75@6.15, first clear 
$5.40@5.55; soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.05, standard patent $5.95@6.80, first 
clear $5.15 @6.05. 


St. Louis: Outside of a few lots for 30 
to 120 days and a scattering of nearby or- 
ders, local mills report new flour book- 
ings as extremely small. Buyers are not 
willing to follow the advancing prices, as 
they are fairly well taken care of for the 
time being. They are standing by awaiting 
further developments. Some inquiries from 
bakers have been received with few results. 
There is a good demand for clears from 
all directions but offerings are of small 
volume, due to reduced family flour pro- 
duction. Also mills are sold ahead and are 
behind deliveries. Export sales are rather 
slim. Holland and Belgium booked a few 
small lots, against October quotas. England 
was reported showing little interest. PMA 
secured a few lots but not much was of- 
fered. Jobbers say there is a slight im- 
provement in flour purchases by bakers 
for prompt to 120 days. The trade, how- 
ever, is watching cautiously for a break 
in prices and taking care of wants from 
stocks on hand. Prices are 30¢ bag higher. 

Central states mills say buyers are fight- 
ing shy of prevailing prices. Most of the 
trade is carrying a fair stock on hand, 
enough to carry them for 30@90 days. 
Prices are 30¢ bag higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 30, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$6.30, short patent $6.50, family patent 
$7.05, high patent clears $6.30, low protein 
$5.70; soft winter wheat bakery cake $6.85 
@7.15, all-purpose $6.85, family patent $6.70, 
straight $6, clears $5.65; spring wheat 
short patent $7.65, standard $7.45, straight 
$7.30, high protein clears $6.70, low pro- 
tein $6.25. 

Toledo: Sentiment generally appears to 
be getting more bullish, with the govern- 
ment export program supporting the mar- 
ket. Buyers are still holding off. A new 
wave of buying is not apparent as yet, 
and may not get started until flour stocks 
and bookings are depleted to the point 
where they must be replenished. Mills still 
have enough orders on their books, with 
directions coming along all the time, so 
they do not need to seek business aggres- 
sively. Production is well maintained at 
current levels, at or near capacity. 

To many observers among millers and 
grain dealers, last week seemed definitely 
to mark a change in sentiment—backed up 
by new high for the Chicago September 
wheat future—that the wheat market is 
more likely to work higher than lower 
and that $3 wheat is more likely than 
$2.05, the government loan level at Chicago. 


Cleveland: Although the weather moder- 
ated in this territory the past week, bak- 
ers are still complaining that their cake 
business is off approximately 60%. The 
wheat market has advanced approximately 
10¢ bu., and there has not been a great 
deal of interest by either jobbers or bakers 
to make further flour commitments. How- 
ever, the trade has come to the conclusion, 
especially those who have not bought, that 
they have missed the boat, and the past 
24 hours there have been more inquiries 
for flour than for several weeks. 

Jobbers are reluctant to contract much 
flour with the small bakers, owing to the 
extremely high prices, and should the mar- 
ket decline it would be difficult to obtain 
shipping instructions. Jobbers feel that 
with $2.55 wheat it is too high to speculate, 
and they are satisfied to operate on a 30- 
day basis. 

Most mills advanced family flour prices 
approximately 20¢ sack. Demand is very 
quiet. However, a decided pick-up is antici- 
pated for family flour during September. 

Quotations Aug. 30: spring family $7.70, 
high gluten $7.49, standard patent $6.60, 
first clear $6.25; hard winter family $6.60, 
standard patent $6.20, first clear $5.50; soft 
winter family $7.20, short patent $7, straight 
$6, first clear $5.70. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The government stepped into the 
market again this week and the reaction 
was noted in price rises here. Buying 
slumped. Most buyers expect more favorable 
prices and are taking on additional com- 
mitments cautiously. Most, however, are 
keeping themselves booked ahead for at 
least a month or two and some flour 
is being sold every day. Clears are strong. 

Quotations Aug. 30, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.65, high gluten $7.25, standard 
$6.80, first clears $6.30; hard winter family 
$7.65, standard $6.39, first clears $6.20; 
soft winter short patent $5.90, straight 
$5.75, first clears $5.15. 

New York: Except for purchases by one 
chain baker for immediate shipment, flour 
sales have been confined to jobbers’ tak- 
ings at comparatively low levels. These 
have been in small units which have add- 
ed up to a fair volume, although they have 
in no measure filled the needs of this 
trade. Active inquiry has indicated desire 
to buy and previous commitments do not, 
in general, cover jobbers beyond 60 days. 
The chain bakery buying was all guaran- 
teed old spring wheat flour for shipment 
within 10 days and indicated a pressing 
need for prompt delivery of this grade. 
Bakers are fighting the market strongly 
as summer slowness adds to manufacturing 
costs, and are trying to come in only 
when prices look cheap, but although many 
mills are not aggressively pushing busi- 
ness, neither is their attitude at all bear- 
ish. Several mills having surpluses offered 
clears around the $6 figure, 20@40¢ below 
others. 

Belgium and Holland were reported to 
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have completed their purchases against 
October allocations, prices for Antwerp, 
$6.19, cost and freight, in 100-lb. jutes, 

Several price ranges for old and new crop 
flours were few and for shipment after 
Sept. 15 and Oct. 1, quotations were 30@50¢ 
above the preceding week for springs ang 
10@25¢ higher on southwesterns. 

Quotations Aug. 30: spring family flour 
$7.75, high glutens $7.30@7.45, standarg 
patents $6.75@6.95, clears $6.40@6.55; south. 
western short patents $6.40@6.70, straights 
$6.20@6.50; high ratio cake $7@7.35, soft 
wheat straights $6@6.35. 


Boston: Flour quotations are 20@45¢ high. 
er in the Boston market than last week, 
The maximum rise occurred in high glu. 
tens. Hard winters are 30¢ higher, while 
soft wheat flours showed a 20¢ increase on 
the average. 

Trading here can be fairly characterizedq 
as in the middle of a calm, with price 
as the prime factor in this situation. Buy- 
ers appear to be waiting for a price break 
which would induce them to step up their 
holdings. However, the price structure ap- 
pears to be firm, with mill agents insist. 
ing that any price adjustment: would have 
to be upward in accordance with the pre. 
vailing wheat quotations. 

Action in spring flours was slightly bet- 
ter during the week, but sales were of a 
limited nature and generally for jobbing 
accounts. Bakers are still operating cau- 
tiously and from outwara appearances are 
interested in offerings of a distress nature 
only. The climax of the vacation season 
is at hand, but most operators seem to 
prefer to limit their activity until business 
re-establishes itself locally, which is not 
an unusual situation at this time of the 
year. 

Quotations Aug. 30: spring short patents 
$6.95@7.10, standards $6.85@7, high glu- 
ten $7.60@7.90, first clears $6.40@6.55; hard 
winter short patents $6.45@6.55, standards 
$6.30@6.40, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.34@ 
6.84, eastern soft wheat flour $5.85 5.95, 
family type $7.65@7.75. 


Pittsburgh: No marked improvement is 
noted in the sale of flour. Soft wheat 
flour sales picked up slightly as_ bakers 
looked forward to increased sale of sweet 
baked products after Labor Day. Bakery 
products sold in greatly increased volume 
over the holiday, but still show a large 
drop in sales from the wartime highs. 
Flour prices advanced. The trade continues 
cautious and makes no commitments be- 
yond September. Hope is entertained that 
flour prices will decline shortly, and it is 
expected that sales will be large the next 
few weeks, following an August of unusual 
dullness. Directions are good. Family flour 
sales are nil. 

Quotations Aug. 30, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $6.10@6.20, me- 
dium $6.15@6.25, short patent $6.206.30; 
spring wheat $6.50@6.81, medium patent 
$6.55@6.86, short patent $6.60@6.91; first 
clears $6.21@6.31; high gluten $7.16@7.26; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.317.41, 
other brands $6.75@7; pastry and cake 
flour $5.65@7.15. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
enveloped in another period of marking 
time. The latest run-up in wheat values, 
in the wake of fresh strength in corn, 
is a definite source of discouragement to 
the baking industry. Looking over the cur- 
rent price list bakers find that the vari- 
ous grades of flour are anywhere from 
10¢ lower to 15¢ higher than a week ago. 

Failure of the long-predicted period of 
deflated values to materialize by now has 


consuming interests in a frame of mind 
where they are determined to buy only 
for immediate needs, thus running no risk 


of over-supplying themselves in the event 
of a recession later. 
Many are now basing their hopes for 


an opportunity to purchase at more at- 
tractive levels on the effects of the new 
crop, since it is generally believed that 


when spring begins to move in volume 
it will cause some downward adjustment 
of the price structure. 

During the present slow-down in pur- 
chasing, the trade is attempting to evalu- 
ate the action of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in stepping up purchases of cash 
grain. Also provoking considerable discus- 


-sion was the 20¢ price advance announced 


by the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration upon its re-entry into the mar- 
ket. It had been expected that its revival 
of purchasing would be accompanied by 4 


wider increase in price, some predicting 
that it might amount to as much as 40¢ 
sack. 


Export business is displaying a similar 
lack of activity, although inquiries had 
been reported from India, Holland, Portu- 
gal and Belgium for 80% grind. The foreign 
trade situation developed a new aspect 
upon receipt of reports that the Argentine 
crop, expected to augment the U.S. in sup- 
plying nations abroad, will be smaller than 
indicated earlier, since the South American 
country encountered adverse growing condi- 
tions and some farmers planted less I 
protest against their government’s buying 
Policy. 

One mill representative reports that he 
has been assured of considerable business 
by his customers at the first sign of steady 
selling pressure in the futures markets, 
some going so far as to place orders for 
execution when the drop reaches a speci 


fied point. 
In adopting sideline positions to weigh 
developments, bakers feel safe in the 


knowledge that the flour they contracted 
for during July’s recession is sufficient for 
immediate needs. The latter is still below 
normal in reflection of the summer lull 
in demand for baked goods. 

Only a minority group is concerned over 


the supply situation and their fill-in activi- 
ties via modest commitments are providing 
the market with its only semblance of 4c 


tivity. And some of these have been dis- 
appointed by delivery delays. An instance 
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of this was one car, which was held up 
five days at Buffalo, then experienced more 
delay at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Quotations Aug. 30: spring family $7.55@ 
7.75, high gluten $7.30@7.40, short patent 
$6.80@ 6.90, standard $6.70@6.80, first clear 
$6.35@ 6.45; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.25@6.35; soft winter 


05@ 6.25. 
re THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Although somewhat un- 
easy over the continued advance in flour 
prices, buyers are still hesitant to enter the 
market on a large scale. As a result sales 
during the past week have been rather 
quiet. Most of the buying was for quick 
shipment, with occasional sales for 60 to 
120 days, which might indicate some buy- 
ers are adding to their present contracts 
at the higher prices. Most bakers and job- 
pers have some flour purchased and are still 
resisting these price advances. Southwest- 
ern hard winters were in the best demand, 
although with the adjustment in the prices 
on new crop northern spring flours a great- 
er interest was apparent, but sales were 
anything but good. The difference in price 
js approximately 25¢ sack, which is the 
closest it has been for some months. 

Midwestern soft winters and Pacific Coast 
soft flours still continue to lag in sales, 
with only limited amounts being purchased 
during the week by cracker, cookie and 
cake bakers, for shipment prompt to 30 
days. Export sales were considerably under 
those recently, since Belgium, Holland 
and Portugal had covered practically all 
their October export allocations. The }'‘rench 
mission was actively in the market this 
week and quite heavy purchases were made 
for September-October shipment from mill. 
Sales to South American countries continue 
rather slow and in relatively small amounts. 

Quotations Aug. 30, cottons, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, first 
clear $5.80@5.95; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.65@6.85, standard $6.50@ 
6.65, first clear $6.15@6.30, high gluten 
$6.90@7.10; soft wheat short patent $6.60@ 
6.75, straight $6@6.20, first clear $5.60@ 


5.80, high ratio cake $6.80@7.05; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry $6.25@6.35. 
Spring wheat quotations above are new 
crop prices. Barge shipments from Minne- 
apolis on spring wheat flours are 20¢ sack 
less, 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Millers felt more comfortable 


last week about domestic business, which 
has been on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
some months, but which within the past 
30 days has improved substantially. Book- 
ings are reported as spotty, with some 
bakers covering forward and some still on 
a day-to-day basis, but the total volume 
of domestic bookings is getting larger all 
the time. Millers have not been worried 
about their domestic business, because if 
not sold in this country, flour can be 
sold abroad, but nonetheless they express 
satisfaction at having some business on 
the books. The export outlook is unchanged, 
with licenses the only limiting factor on 
the amount which can be shipped out. Space 
is available, buyers are plentiful, and price 
appears to be secondary so far as export 
buyers are concerned. The lower protein 
grades moved up somewhat during the 
week under the influence of further ad- 
vancing wheat prices. Family patent $7.70, 
bluestem $6.95, bakery $6.94, pastry $5.94. 


Portland: While domestic flour orders 
have shown a slight improvement with mills 
of the Pacific Northwest, there is no ex- 
Port business going on. The government 
did not raise its flour prices on the Pa- 
cific Coast as it did in the Middle West 
and not more than five carloads have 
been turned to the government in the 
Past two weeks. Milling production is down 
Sharply as a result of a closure by strike 
of one of the largest mills, but other mills 
in the area are not affected. Mills have 
been patiently waiting for the government 
to come in for October flour, but no move 
has been made in that direction yet. 

Domestic business has shown some im- 
provement with sales better over a 60- to 
90-day delivery period. Buyers are still dis- 
Playing caution, with continued upward 
trend in wheat they are willing to take 
on more flour. 

Quotations Aug. 30: high gluten $7.15, 
all Montana $6.93, bluestem bakers $6.55, 
cake $6.90, pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% 
$6.75, graham $6.20, cracked wheat $6.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto - Montreal: 





Latest instructions 


— the Canadian Wheat _Board state 
‘ at no further export permits will be 
Ssued for Class 2 wheat covering shipment 


o the mill for August or September due 
o the uncertainty of western Canada’s 
wheat crop. Mills, in the meantime, are at 
povectty Production on orders. already 
moked. Inquiries continue from European 
mas and will probably become more 
eeroms due to the poor conditions of 
eir own cereal crops. Domestic market 
Sood. Quotations Aug. 30: ceilings, top 
nage: Springs for use in Canada $5.05 
ety Seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
conn mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
ie ina where used. For export to United 
om — government regulation flour $12.28 
4 0-lb. for shipment to end of Septem- 
er, Halifax or St. John. 
whee increase in production of winter 
cor ae our is due to heavier yield of win- 
mal eat. Quotations Aug. 30: standard 
cota hoes org bbl., secondhand 
» r > 
permits being jasued. 5 esate natal 
inane stocks of winter wheat have 
~ ie considerably this month due to 
od yield. Quotations Aug. 30: $1.41@ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1.43 bu., shipping points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour last week totaled less than 
32,000 bu., and none was worked to the 
United Kingdom. The total was again made 
up of small lots worked to numerous des- 
tinations in the Far East, Central and South 
America, the West Indies and Europe. Do- 
mestic business continues good, and mills 
are operating to capacity. Quotations Aug. 
30: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons, second patents 
$4.80, seeond patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Canadian exporters are un- 
able to ship flour because they are unable 
to get the necessary export permits from 
the Wheat Board. 

Under a ruling issued by the Canadian 
Wheat Board Aug. 22, until further notice 
no’ further export permits will be issued 
for Class 2 flour covering shipment from 
the mills for August and September. 

In making the ruling, the board stated 
the action was due to the uncertainty 
of the new wheat crop both as to out- 
turn and distribution. It was further stated 
that the Wheat Board records indicate 
quite substantial bookings of Class 2 flour 
have been made for August and September 
shipments and therefore the board reminds 
the trade that export permits issued to all 
mills July 12, 1947, provide for shipment 
from the mill by Sept. 13. 

Class 2 flour is the regular export grade 
for all commercial trade. The trade here 
points out that this ruling does not affect 
the regular foreign government purchas- 
ing missions and also that they expect as 
soon as the Canadian wheat picture is in 
clear prospective, the Wheat Board will 
relax the restrictions. 

As it now stands there 
mand coming out of the Philippines, 
tral and South American countries 
the Mediterranean. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour trade, 
local dealers are much embarrassed by 
their inability to supply the local demand 
in view of the 105% milling restriction. 
A sharp increase in population and the 
reappearance of many of the former scarce 
baking ingredients has brought about a 
sharp upturn in flour demand. The cake 
and pastry flour situation continues bad 
here, and the latest word on the Ontario 
crop is dismal since winter kill is un- 
derstood to have reduced the harvest con- 
siderably. Likewise there is an apparent 
disinclination on the part of farmers to 
sell their wheat at current levels. The result 
is a continued use of various substitute 
flours. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat flours 
in 98’s cottons are unchanged: first patents 
$5.40; bakers patents $5; vitamin B $4.90. 
Cake and pastry flour to the trade is un- 
changed at $8.25. 


is a fair de- 
Cen- 
and 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Although rye flour prices 
are a trifle easier than a week ago, they 
still are high in the minds of buyers and 
trading remains very narrow. Outside of a 
flurry of buying a few weeks back, which 
put a little forward business on the books, 
rye flour users have been following a hand- 
to-mouth policy for a long time and few 
of them are believed to be covered very 
far in advance. Pure white $7.20, medium 
$7, dark $6, in cottons. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Pure white $7.35, medium $7.05, dark $5.35, 
rye meal $6.35. 

Philadelphia: The modest activity which 
developed in rye while it was in a tempo- 
rary downward price spiral has contracted, 
and this market has slowed down to a 
point where only occasional transactions 
are reported. Bakers stocks are believed 
to be in a better position than for some 
time as a result of the recent purchasing, 
and with consumption of the dark flour 
slower in hot weather, it appears as if 
only a sizeable price reduction will attract 
real interest. The ~quotation on rye white 
of $7.85@7.95 compares with $7.50@7.65 
a week earlier. 

Chicago: Rye prices continued to move 
upward last week and buyers are not in- 
terested. However, a few small sales were 
made to cover immediate needs. Directions 
were fair. White patent rye $7.21@7.70, 
medium §$6.81@7.40, dark $5.70@6.56. 

New York: Rye flour sales were scattered 
and in limited volume. Pure white patents 
$7.85 @7.95. 

Cleveland: Rye grain advanciing another 
10¢ bu. last week caused higher prices 
for rye flour, but these advances have not 
stimulated purchases. The trade seems 
rather indifferent, and with the present 
prices have made up their mind to adopt 
a hand-to-mouth system of not buying 
more than a two-week supply. Quotations: 
patent white rye $7.50@7.60, medium rye 
$7.30@7.40. 

Pittsburgh: Sharp advances in rye flour 
prices continue to cut off any normal 
buying for this time of year. In small 
volume and over a wide territory some 
small orders are being taken. Quotations, 
new crop flour, sacked, delivered Pitts- 
burgh: white rye $7.81@7.91, medium $7.46 
@7.56, dark $6.66@6.76, blended $6.60@ 
6.66. 


Buffalo: The market continues inactive 
with little buying interest. Prices rose at 
a time when they had been expected to 
recede. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$7.70, medium $7.40, dark $5.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.59, white pat- 
ent $8.10. 


95 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1b.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
po BY a ae $...@7.45 
Brimg- top. POteMt. ....csrcscoes 6.20@6.96 
Spring high gluten ............ <@ ues 
Se PE ok Cees ceca bh oes shi oer 
Spring standard ........ 22... 6.10 @6.86 
Gprime . StFRiGnt § ...... 2. ecceee ee see 
BOPINS Bret’ .GIGAE . io. veces 5.60@6.16 
Hard winter family ............ oo MR bho 
Hard winter short ...........- 5.85@6.23 
Hard winter standard ......... cee oes 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.40@5.55 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.75 @7.05 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.95 @6.80 
Soft winter straight ........... are 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.15 @6.05 
Rye flatr, White «1... c.cccsscece 7.21@7.70 
Rye four, Gar ....ss.ccesccees 5.70 @6.56 
Durem, gran., bulk ............ 6.10@6.30 

New York 
Gering familly on... cevecccvtce $...@7.75 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.30@7.45 
Spring short .......cecseccevees vie at 8-438 
Spring standard ............+.+- 6.75 @6.95 
Spring first clear .............- 6.40@6.55 
Hard winter family ............ ae Sate 
Hard winter short ...........-+. 6.40@6.70 
Hard winter standard ......... ee ee 
Hard winter first clear ........ sel coe 
Soft winter family ............. x ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... a Be 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.00@6.35 
Soft winter standard ......... Per: ae: 
Soft winter first clear ......... ea ee 
Rye flour, white .......--eseee- 7.85 @7.95 
Durum, gran., bulk .....ccseeee ---@6.62 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... ae Pe ee ee 

See --@6.95 ...@ . 

Bakery grades ...... Vee. ces Q ess 

EE vei Se Gt hue es ~.-@5.94 oD. see 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-1b. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
B..  QT. 2S: 8. Gee 62. Gs. QTE 
-+-@7.00 er, oor oe OE wee «+ «@7.25 
6.65@6.75 5 OCR ive -» @7.65 coe @ we 
6.55 @6.65 ce) eK «+s @7.46 -.-@6.80 
re. bere: a, mae «++ @7.30 oO... 
6.05 @6.35 aa ee ..»-@6.70 ..@6.30 
---@... 6.20@6.70 -»-@7.05 ~ +» @7.65 
--@... 6.00@6.10 --@6.50 re Bae 
--@... 5.95@6.05 --» @6.30 -@6.39 
--@... 5.10@5.15 --@6.30 --@6.20 
-@... 6.60@6.75 --@6.70 -@5.90 
ee ey, Braye iueMisad 5 a es 
ee 5.85@5.95 «++ @6.00 --@5.75 
mS ge es se -+-@5.65 -@5.15 
--@7.20 ce: See - + @7.35 --@7.70 
-.@6.00 ee, Aer --@5.35 -@5.70 
«+» @5.95 eon SE See «+-@6.70 +. @6.56 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlant 
$7.55@7.75 $...@... $...@7.70 $...@... 
7.30@7.40 7.60@7.90 -»@7.40 5 oe pire 
6.80@6.90 6.95@7.10 et re eet at 
6.70@6.80 6.85@7.00 --@6.60 eke 44.9 
6.39@6.45 ~6.40@6.55 -- @6.25 er. eer 
ro A ee re +» @6.60 eee 
6.40@6.50 6.45@6.55 a 6 Mee ee ose @ a0. 
6.25@6.35 6.30@6.40 +» @6.20 rl ae 
é wee bes ee Ore -» @5.50 | eee 
«+-@... .7.65@7.75 -» @7.20 rT eer 
---@... 5.85@6.8 --@7.00 ee 
Te Re era +O6.00  ...@... 
6.05 @6.25 oes QD ies eo eee Fei oss 
<2 02's ee eee -++@5.70 rk eK 
7.85 @7.95 «--@... 7.50@7.60 ne oes 
Toronto **Winnipe: 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 ...@5.30 
Spring second patent] 4.30@4.40 4.60@4.80 
Spring first clear .. ...@ ..- ose ‘Ts 
Spring exports§ .... ...@... 


‘ee 66% 
é er err 
+ nip. 9 A: 66a 0.03 
cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


Ontario soft winters 
Ontario exports§ .. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran ..... 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fo 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
wef) ek ee ee Ae eee, ere fers eee Pree: Jerer 
ba PMs wae Seen sin 56.00 @56.50 57.75 @58.00 vr. ee 
Se eer es lee wee eee esse aes 60.00 @61.00 
63.00 @ 64.00 «+++ @65.00 Pye: wee eer Ie ror. Seek 
.. 73.00@74.00 --@74.00 66.60 @67.00 68.50 @68.75 70.00 @71.00 
.. 78.00@80.00 «++ +@80.00 cee aes Te fee CeCREE. chee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
.« $62.00@63.00 $67.00@68.0 «++ .@67.50 Joe @GE8.00 8 §...6@ 20. 
. ers, Jae a si EEDA ens Cees pees eee. Soe 
67.00 @68.00 74.00 @75.00 .-@73.00 -+.+@70.00 ere. Seen 
.. 79.00@80.00 oe os Ae - +++ @76.00 ik Tees 
.. 81.00@82.00 88.00@89.00 .-@75.00 er, ae ere Pree 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ode beh ewes +++ + @30.25 $....@31.25 «+++ @34.25 
eee Cre ae, Te @ 29.25 «-+-@30.25 ° coco 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 


cents per bushel: 





WHEAT DURUM 
-—Minneapolis—.. -——————Chicag: ~——Kansas City——,. Mpls. 
Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May Sept. 
Aug. 25 241 237% 234% 244 242 238 218% 233% 233% 229 238 
Aug. 26 243% 241% 237% 247% 246% 242 221 236% 236% 232% #=240% 
Aug. 27 247% 2445 241% 250% 249% 246% 222% 240 240% 236% 244% 
Aug. 28 248% 246% 242% 252% #251 247 223 241% 141% 237% 245% 
Aug. 29 251% 248% 244% 255 254% 250 224% 243% 243% 239% 245% 
Aug. 30 ..,. 251% 249 245 255% 255 251% 225% 244% 246 241% 248% 
7--BARLEY— -——-CORN— + RYE ae OATS. ‘ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Sept. Dec Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 25 ..170 238% 221% 333 306 251 247 106% 104 102% 98% 
Aug. 26 ..170 241% 224% #343 315% 261 257 108% 106% 104% 101% 
Aug. 27 ..170% 242% 224% 348% 325% 266% 263 110 108 106 102% 
Aug. 28 ..171 240 223 346 320% 267 263% 109% 107% 105% 102% 
Aug. 29 ..171 242 224% 356 338%, 275 270 111% 109% 107% 104 
Aug. 30 ..172 244% 227% 350% 333 270 265 112% 110% 107% 104% 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following 


is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Aug. 23 and Aug. 30 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— Aug. 23 Aug. 30 
WERE oo. ees $55.00@ 55.75 $....@ .... 
September ..-.@*55.75 56.50@ 57.00 
October. ...... 56.50@ 57.25 57.50@ 58.00 
November .... 57.00@ 57.50 58.50@ 59.00 
December .... 57.75@ 58.00 58.50@ 58.75 
January ...... 57.75@ 58.00 58.50@ 58.75 
February .....+. see @ .... 68.00@ 58.75 

SHORTS— 
BUBUSE ois. 0 oe $64.75@ 65.00 $....@ .... 
September .... 64.75@ 65.25 67.25@ 68.00 
October ...... 64.25@ 64.50 66.50@ 67.00 
November .... 63.75@ 64.50 66.00@ 66.50 
December .:.. *....@ 63.75 66.00@ 66.50 
January ...... 63.00@ 63.75 65.00@ 66.00 
February ..... oee-@ .... 64.75@ 65.60 
Sales (tons) 1,400 es 

*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
Minneapolis and outside 


mills at Chicago, 


points in the Northwest, 


in sacks, with 


comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Aug. 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


9 16 23 30 
39,475 40,815 34,816 *18,136 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 
SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), on Aug. 23: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore. 4,856 1,121 2 38 69 
Boston ... 12 32 28 is oe 
Buffalo 4,295 212 1,121 12 123 
Afloat .. ee es os és ai 
Chicago 5,950 2,061 3,001 96 256 
Duluth ... 1,944 3 1,307 57 858 
Ft. Worth. 12,681 158 687 2 28 
Galveston. 1,107 4 15 ee os 
Hutchinson 12,663 ie es ae 
Ind’apolis.. 2,612 652 167 69 2» 
Kan. City. 37,296 346 698 70 215 
Milwaukee 473 288 150 sc. 1,068 
Minne’ polis 547 451 1,205 957 4,180 
New Orl. . 1,851 99 45 “8 vs 
New. York. 146 4 13 2 
Omaha 10,781 836 537 175 265 
Peoria ... gs 661 42 ee 40 
Philad’lIphia 3,085 155 2 2 28 
Sx. City .. 184 59 437 24 93 
St. Joseph 5,667 646 1,217 2 120 
St. Louis . 7,838 263 1,068 3 24 
Wichita .. 8,734 49 «tk 1 
On canal . 518 > a8 ofe 
On lakes . 1,616 
Totals ..124,856 8,047 11,763 1,509 7,952 
Total Aug. 
24, 1946 73,407 11,735 12,065 459 8,125 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. 


(Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2'4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








aa eeeeentemenetiieneemnnmemnall Vv 
SHEET METAL MAN WANTED — MUST 
be qualified to take complete charge 
of shop and arrange layout work. Perma- 
nent, good wages. The Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 1,400-sack mill. Must be capable. 
Give full information as to experience, 
ability, age, etc., in first letter. Address 
8786, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 8, Minn. 





WE WANT A MILLER FOR A 1,400-CWT. 
soft wheat mill. Must be aggressive and 
capable. Give full information as to ex- 
perience, ability, age, etc., in first letter. 
A good opportunity. Apply Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN (PREFERABLY 
unmarried) to assist in modern cereal 
laboratory. Opportunity for further tech- 
nical training and chance for rapid ad- 
vancement. Address 8850, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 2,000- 
sack mill. Permanent job if capable. 
Rotating shifts every two weeks. Furnish 
reference and full information regarding 
experience, age, etc. Location California. 
Address 8878, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 100- 
bbl. modern electrically driven flour mill 
in Saskatchewan. Population town 8,000. 
Must know repairs. Housing available. 
Excellent working conditions and good 
‘future. Address 8877, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
nurebers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—ONE PURITAN NO. 3 MO- 
lasses Mixer. Address 8869, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AEE NEDA OT TE v 


FOR SALE—COAL & FEED BUSINESS. 
Feed mill equipped with hammer mill, 
grist mill, feed mixer, corn sheller. A 
well equipped coal yard with three con- 
veyors, five trucks, handling about 10,000 
tons a year. Located in a good central 
Illinois college town. An old established 
business for over 40 years. Reason for 
selling—retiring. Address 8876, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





























WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE A MAn, WHO HAVING 
served a sufficient number of years in 
the manufacture of first quality cakes 
and cookies and all phases of the bakery 
business incident to this quality pro- 
duction, from the procurement of raw 
materials, the quality control of the 
product and the dressing up and finish- 
ing of items in proper packages, and 
are looking for a real job, we can offer 
you an interesting proposition. This posi- 
tion is open now and will enable you to 
aid in planning the building, select the 
equipment, and plan the layout, which we 
might say will be modern straightline 
production. To be able to fill this posi- 
tion, you must qualify to take full charge 
of a bakery from scratch, and produce 
a quality line of packaged cookies that 
will compete with any on the market. 
We want a man old in experience, but 
young in years, whose mind is alert to 
changes, and whose vision will enable 
him to create. Give complete history 
in your original application. Address 
8881, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

Vv ERT IT PN TE 
WANTED — JOB AS SECOND MILLER, 
hard wheat mills or spring wheat. Can 
do general repair. Well recommended. 
Address 8816, The Northwestern Miller, 














Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


rai 


A oe eS 


50—42,000 GAL. TANKS—BINS 


All steel bolted vertical tanks, ideal 
for grain, 29’ 8” dia., 8’ high, with 
roof. New condition. Immediate de- 
livery Mobile, Ala., and Philadelphia. 


L. M. STANHOPE, Rosemont, Pa. 















“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 7, Illinois 








VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consultation 
@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 





120 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: While current demand for 
millfeeds is rather quiet, with buyers sit- 
ting back to appraise their inventory posi- 
tions and plan for future operations, the 
markets are very firm, due to limited selling 
pressure on the part of mills. Spot prices 
of bran are up $1.50 from a week ago, 
while middlings are $2.50@4 higher and 
red dog is up $3. Spot prices Sept: 2: bran 
$57.50, standard midds. $65, flour midds. $74, 
red dog $80. September-October prices are 
near the spot basis, while November-De- 
cember bran is $1@2 above the nearby 
position. 


Duluth: Demand continues good, the trend 
is following the advances of wheat. Sup- 
plies are adequate for local business; pure 
bran $57.50, standard bran $64, flour midds. 
$74, mixed feeds $69, red dog $80.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed at Kansas City 
continues on a stronger trend as mills are 
able to offer only small amounts to the 
trade because flour business is still very 
slow. However,: demand for millfeed is only 
fair, and available supplies are readily 
sold. The tone became stronger as wheat 
and corn prices continued to advance. There 
was a little improvement in formula feed 
sales, but manufacturers are buying ingredli- 
ents only when necessary and deferred 
business is meager. Quotations, basis Kan- 
re City: bran $56@56.50, shorts $66.60 
@67. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed approxi- 
mately $1 ton higher. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $58@59, mill run $63.20@64.20; 
shorts $68.50@69.50. Pool or mixed cars $1 
higher. 


Omaha: Good sales of millfeed continued 
here for the third week. Mills were unable 
to furnish all that was demanded, thus 
prices kept rising. Good business is usually 
rare at this time of year, millers said. 
Bran was selling at $56, shorts $66.50. 


Denver: The millfeed market fluctuated 
during the last seven days. Dealers report 
that demand is good and supplies are not 
so tight as a short time ago. Currently, 
supplies are about equal to demand needs. 
Quotations: shorts $66, bran $56. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is slower, and 
offerings are sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$53.50, shorts $64.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed is keen, 
particularly for gray shorts, with interest 
shown in both spot and deferred shipments. 
Mixed car buying is especially active. The 
market was firm. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $54.50@55, mill run $60, gray 
shorts $65@65.50. 


Salina: Demand is good with prices about 
$1@1.50 higher. Supply of bran is ade- 
quate, but the heavier feed is scarce. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $55@55.50, 
shorts $65.50@66. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran $60 
@61, gray shorts $70@71, burlaps, delivered 
TCP; about unchanged compared to the 
previous week; demand fair. 


St. Louis: There is 
immediate shipment. Offerings are tight. 
There also is good demand for the de- 
ferred months. Bran $57.75@58, gray shorts 
$68.50@68.75, which is 50@75¢ higher for 
bran than previous close, and $1.25@1.50 
higher for gray shorts. 


Cleveland: The prices of feed remained 
in a narrow range last week. There was 
very little demand and all buyers were 
easily satisfied. Quotations: .bran .$63.. ton, 


good demand for 


standard midds. $70 ton, flour midds. $76, 
ton. 
Buffalo: Supplies were being immediate- 


ly absorbed. This was attributed to the 
relative cheapness of millfeeds compared 
with other feedstuffs. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, jutes: bran $62@63, standard midds. 


September 2, 1947 


$67@68, flour midds. $79@80, red dog $81 
82. 


Boston: Millfeeds are slightly higher jp 
the Boston market this week, despite the 
extremely dull trading. Spring bran is $2.59 
higher while middlings are up $1.50. 

Inquiries are scattered and few, with 
most buyers operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and then only for odd lots of a fij- 
in nature. Despite the low price for mill- 
feeds in comparison with corn, business 
remains dull. Sellers are constantly stress. 
ing this point to potential buyers, but up to 
the moment it has been to little or no 
avail. 

Quotations: spring bran $67.50, middlings 
$73, mixed feed $71, red dog $75. 

Philadelphia: Some millfeed suppliers 
here report bookings for moderate amounts 
for future delivery, even though the de- 
layed shipment variety is commanding aq 
premium over prompt. They say that such 
transactions center chiefly around standard 
middlings in reflection of the advance in 
corn. However, business on the whole is 
spotty, with the majority of dealers re- 
porting that buyers are operating cau- 
tiously to avoid an over-supply of hizher- 
priced ingredients in the event of a mar- 
ket break. Such consumers are believed to 
be fairly well supplied for immediate needs, 
The quotation on bran is up $1 from a 


week earlier to $67@68, standard midds, 
rose a similar. amount to $74@75, while 
red dog advanced from $84@85 to $8: @89, 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices advance: last 
week, but only in small figures. Cautious 


buying continues. Offerings continue to coy- 
er demand for immediate needs, ani no 
long term buying is being done by dealers, 


Prices per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, sacked, 
are as follows: bran $64.14@66, standard 
midds. $71@71.14, flour midds. $78.50@80.14, 


red dog $87.14. 


New Orleans: The weakness in mil!feeds 
during the early part of the week reverted 
into considerable strength during the last 
few days. As a result, prices were up $1@ 
2 ton, with gray shorts exhibiting the 
greatest strength. Very little interest was 
displayed in purchases for future deliv- 
eries, with buyers purchasing for immediate 
and nearby shipments, since the price for 
this shipment is slightly lower than that 
for future delivery. Sales in general were 
small. Little or no interest was exhibited 
in sales of millfeeds for export. Bran $62.25 
@63, shorts $73.25@74.25,:August shipment; 
bran $63.25@64.50, shorts $74@75.25, Sep- 
tember shipment. 

Seattle: Demand continued heavy for spot 
and nearby deliveries, and substantial quan- 
tities were being booked for delivery up 
to the first of the year. The market is 
being supported by the high price of corn 
and wheat, and sellers want to get as 


much business as they can on the books at 
existing levels, although with each pass- 
ing week the long-expected break in the 


market seems more remote. Within a nar- 
row range, however, prices were fluctuating; 
one day last week Montana was offered at 


$66, delivered, in the morning and $1.50 
cheaper in the afternoon. In spite of these 
fluctuations, sellers had no difficulty in 
getting rid of all of their current and 
anticipated production as fast as_ they 
wanted to sell it. Market firm and with 
an upward trend, $66 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma, 

Portland: Mill run $65.50, middlings 
$76 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices are unchanged, 


with demand and supply about equal. Plants 
are booked through September, and supply 


is well taken care of weeks ahead, mills 
report. Plants are working to capacity 
seven days a week. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $64, middlings $68, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $69, mid- 
dlings $73; California prices: $69.50, mid- 
dlings $73.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $69.75, middlings $73.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: No slackening 0! de- 
mand for millfeed. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings $34.25 net 


cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed continues 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MO. 




















PHONE GRAND 1554 
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strong, with all supplies wanted chiefly 
for shipment to eastern Canada. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces are uite 
unimportant, but some supplies from Al- 
berta mills are moving to the Pacific Coast. 


There is no accumulation of supplies. (uo- 
tations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$29.25, shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $25.75, 
shorts $27.75; small lots ex-country ele- 


vators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Demand continues, but sup- 

plies are on the tight side. Western ills 

now are busy making up consignment cars 


for the new crop year and are making 
only limited offerings on regular oriers. 
Increased demand is expected within the 
next few weeks, and there is some con- 
cern about supplies. Cash car quota'ions 


are unchanged: bran $31.05, 
middlings $35.05. 


shorts $32.05, 


— 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Little demand for 1 lled 
oats or oatmeal. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal. Supplies are moderate, 
but sufficient to take care of the demand. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 on Aug. 25; 20 oz. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 
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U. $. Food Consumption Expected 
to Continue High, BAE Reports 


WASHINGTON — Food consump- 
tion in the U.S. will continue high 
during the late summer and fall, ac- 
cording to a prediction recently re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The average per per- 
son is expected to fall slightly below 
the 1946 record because more peo- 
ple are eating out of civilian supplies 
with further demobilization and the 
high birth rate, the report said. 

The total volume of food produc- 
tion for sale and farm home con- 
sumption is a record again this year, 
BAE said. Imports have increased 
and military takings and exports have 
fallen off slightly. Grain shipments 
make up about three fourths of the 
export total, the report indicates. 


The index of retail prices paid for 
food by consumers in large cities was 
190 in June 1947, compared with 171 
in August 1946, when some foods 
were still under price control, BAE 
reported. Changes in supplies will be 
reflected in some retail food prices, 
but the general level is expected to 
stay about the same for the next few 
months. 

Domestic consumption of wheat as 
food has been lower in the past six 
months than in the preceding six 
months, BAE reported. The total 
quantity of wheat used for domestic 
food in the crop year 1946-47 is es- 
timated at 500 million bushels. The 
carry-over of wheat on July 1, 1947, 
was only 84 million bushels. A rela- 
tively large part of the stocks was 
in mills and consumption channels, 
BAE pointed out. 

Domestic supplies of rice in 1947 
have been larger than last year and 
the situation may improve still fur- 
ther. A record rice crop of 75.5 mill- 
ion bushels is in prospect, almost 4 
million bushels above the 1946 rec- 
ord. However, heavy exports will con- 
tinue to limit supplies for domestic 
distribution. Price controls on rice 
Were removed on June 30 and a 
sharp advance in prices followed. 

Relatively large quantities of corn 
products have been consumed in 1947 
and domestic production of these 
foods during the rest of the year is 
not expected to be greatly affected by 
the smaller corn crop. Price controls 
on corn sugar and corn syrup were 
removed on July 15, 1947. In the pre- 
vious six months, the price of corn 
products at wholesale had increased 
almost 50% as a result of the sub- 
Stantial increase in corn prices. The 
Prices of corn products are likely to 
remain high throughout the year, 
BAE said. Consumption of corn prod- 
ucts for food this year continues 


much above prewar despite the high 
prices. 


_ 
SALES YR ES ARERR RE SO SEO 
DOUGHNUTS FEATURED IN 
HALLOWE’EN PLANS 


Doughnuts will again be featured 
by this year’s National Hallowe’en 
Committee, which is now making 
Plans for the national observance of 
that event, Emphasis will be placed 
on young people, where parties at 
home will be suggested as a means 
of combating juvenile delinquency. 
According to the plans of the com- 
mittee, service men still in hospitals 


will also share in the Hallowe’en ac- 
tivities, 


ee 


With an average crop of oats in 
prospect for this year, supplies of 
oatmeal will continue plentiful, both 
for domestic consumption and for ex- 
port. Another small crop of barley 
will provide food supplies about the 
same as in the past year. 

Large supplies of wheat cereal 
products will be available during the 
fall and winter, but no major change 
in prices appears likely during the 





next few months. Wheat production 
was estimated on July 1 to be 1,436 
million bushels, the largest U.S. crop 
on record. A smaller corn crop than 
last year is likely to result in an 
increased quantity of wheat being fed 
to livestock so that total domestic 
disappearance may reach 850 million 
bushels. This would leave about 670 
million bushels for carry-over stocks 
on July 1, 1948, and for export 
in 1947-48. The export demand 
for wheat will be heavy again during 
the next crop year. It is expected 
that wheat exports will exceed the 
400 million bushels shipped out in 
1946-47, BAE said. 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING 


WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR WILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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The consumption of rye in food 
products has been below average this 
year. More rye for food will be avail- 
able from the larger crop this year, 
but supplies of rye for other uses will 
still be short. Stocks of rye on July 
1 were only 2.4 million bushels which 
is only slightly above the record low 
stocks of July 1, 1946. On July 1, the 
new rye crop was estimated at 25.2 
million bushels, about 35 per cent 
above last year’s very small crop but 
only two-thirds of the 10 year aver- 
age of 38 million bushels. Rye prices 
continue high but are declining sea- 
sonally as the new crop is harvested, 
the report said. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE. POPULAR: FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 


MAITLAND HURON 


CANADA 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 


CREAM BATTLE 
TROWN OF GOLD 





R- ROYAL HOUSENe 
AMOUS - BUFF4y 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


1E MONTREAL 


EDMONTON 


ALL CODES USEL 


MEDICINE HAT 





FROZEN EGG OUTPUT UP 
BUT YEAR’S TOTAL LOW 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during June totaled 103,- 
190,000 lbs., approximately the same 
as in June last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
A smaller quantity was used for dry- 
ing than in June last year but more 
was frozen. 

Dried egg production during June 
totaled 14,610,000 lbs., the largest 
quantity produced in any month this 
year, although 12% below the 16,- 
553,000 pounds produced in June a 
year ago. June production consisted 
of 13,766,000 lbs. whole egg, 241,000 
Ibs albumen and 603,000 Ibs yolk. 
Dried egg production from January 
through June totaled 73,665,000 Ibs. 
compared with 86,263,000 during the 
same period last year. 

Purchases of dried whole egg by 
the Department of Agriculture from 
Jan. 1 through July 11, 1947, totaled 
72,952,000 Ibs. 

Frozen egg produced during June 
totaled 50,100,000 lbs., 5% more than 
was produced in June a year ago. 
Production from January through 
June totaled 310,742,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 356,234,000 lbs., a reduc- 
tion of 13%. The Department of Ag- 
riculture purchases of frozen egg 
from Jan. 1 through July 11, 1947, to- 
taled 58,037,000 Ibs. 





New Tax Laws 





(Continued from page 80) | 


to workers from a minimum of $6.75 
and a maximum of $18 weekly to a 
minimum of $10 and a maximum of 
$25; increased the maximum benefit 
period in any one year from 20% to 
26 weeks; transferred $28 million- 
plus from. the unemployment trust 
fund held for Rhode Island’s account 
at Washington to a new Rhode Island 
cash sickness compensation fund; 
created a new Rhode Island cash 
sickness reserve fund into which will 
be paid all employee contributions 
and taxes after June 30, 1948, and 
all interest earned by the fund, and 
reduced the employee contribution 
tax for cash sickness from 1% to 1%. 

Montana’s legislature enacted a 
merit rating system under which em- 
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ployers with stable employment ree. 
ords will obtain reduced unemploy. 
ment compensation tax rates. 

A measure enacted by the Minne. 
sota legislature would permit em. 
ployers to make voluntary contriby. 
tions into the unemployment com. 
pensation fund up to 1/10 of 1% of 
their total payroll, and thus obtain 
a better merit rating, which in turn 
would reduce the amount of taxes 
paid. The reduced rates would ap. 
ply to employers’ payments for 1946 
and 1947, involving some $2,900,000 
for last year and $2,300,000 for this 
year. The retroactive feature of the 
state legislation was ruled out by 
the federal social security admin. 
istration, however, with a measure 
to validate it pending in Congress 
at this writing. 

Vermont’s legislature passed a bill 
reducing from two weeks to one 
the waiting period for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit _pay- 
ments. 


Stiffer Penalties Enacted 


Enacted in Michigan was a bill 
providing stiffer disqualification pen- 
alties for unemployment compensa- 
tion benefit claimants, including dis- 
qualification of all workers in a plant 
involved in a labor dispute whether 
they are striking or not. Maryland's 
legislature also enacted a law pro- 
viding for more stringent adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensa- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


FLOUR MIX FRANCHISE 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Pronto Pups 
of Oregon, Ltd., which holds patents 
on the flour mix used in making 
“Pronto Pup” bun-sealed §frank- 
furters, has licensed 64 franchised op- 
erators to produce the mix. The prod- 
uct was developed in 1940 by George 
M. Boyington, Portland. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. O. HAMILTON GIVEN 
WHITE BAKERY ADVANCE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — L. 0. 
Hamilton, in charge of purchases for 
the White Baking Co., with offices in 
the Merchants Bank Building and 
manufacturing plants in Dayton, 
Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the company, it was an- 
nounced recently by Edwin G. White, 
executive vice president. 
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An asylum patient who had been 
certified cured was saying good-bye 
to the director of the institution. 
“And what are you going to do when 
you go out into the world?” asked 
the director. 

“Well,” said the patient, “I have 
passed my bar examinations, so I 
may practice law. I have also -had 
quite a bit of experience in college 
dramatics, so I might try acting.” 

He paused for a moment, deep in 
thought. “Then on the other hand,” 
he continued, “I may be a teakettle.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Endeavoring to rest after an ex- 
ceedingly hard day, poor father was 
being bedeviled by an endless stream 
of unanswerable questions from lit- 
tle Willie. 

“What do you do down at the of- 
fice?” the youngster finally asked. 

“Nothing!” shouted father. 

It looked like the kid had been put 
off for a while, but not for long. For 
after a thoughtful pause, Willie in- 
quired, “Pop, when do you know 
when you’re through?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Who commands in your house?” 

“We share the management. My 
wife bosses the servants and the chil- 
dren. I attend to the goldfish.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jones: “I’d like to stop off and 
have a drink with you, but I have to 
go home and explain to the wife.” 

Smith: “Explain what?” 

Jones: “How do I know? I’m not 


home yet!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A clergyman, at a dinner, had 
listened to a talkative young man 
who had much to say on Darwin 
and his “Origin of the Species.” 

“I can’t see,” he argued, “what 








difference it would make to me if 
my grandfather was an ape.” 

“No,” commented the clergyman, 
“T can’t see that it would. But it 
must have made a great difference 
to your grandmother.” 


e$¢¢ 


The barber had cut him, nicked 
him and gashed him. “Give me a 
glass of water, please,’’ gasped the 
victim. 

“You aren't going to faint, I hope?”’ 
asked the barber in alarm. 

“No,” replied the victim, “I just 
want to see if my mouth still holds 


water.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Senator, you promised me a job.” 

“But there are no jobs open.” 

“Well, you said you’d give me 
one.” 

“Tell you what I'll do: I'll appoint 
a commission to investigate why 
there are no jobs, and you can work 


on that.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A little moonlight 
Now and then, 
Will marry off 
The best of men. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The young -lady eyed her escort 
with extreme disapproval. ‘“That’s 
the fourth time you’ve gone back for 
more ice cream and cake, Albert,” 
she said acidly. ‘“Doesn’t it embarrass 
you at all?” 

“Why should it?” the hungry fel- 
low shrugged. “I keep telling them 
I’m getting it for you.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Officer: “Miss, you were doing 60 
miles an hour.” 
Miss: “Oh, isn’t that splendid. I 
only learned to drive yesterday.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Father: “This whipping is going to 
hurt me more than you, Tom.” 
Tom: “Well, don’t be too hard 
on yourself, Pa. I ain’t worth it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


First Senator: “What did the 
crowd do when you told them you 
had never paid a cent for a vote and 
never would?” 

Second Senator: “Well, a_ half- 
dozen or so applauded, but most of 
them got up and walked out.” 
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Grain and Cereal Exports Last 
to Feel Curtailment, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—Grain and cereal 
products will be among the last food 
items to “feel the pinch” in the event 
that foreign nations must curtail their 
purchases in this country due to 
dwindling gold and dollar resources, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials here believe, 

At the moment these officials are 
attempting to determine the exact 
pattern that any reductions in food 
procurement may have already taken 
with the view of establishing a prob- 
able long range reduction schedule. 
They hope to find out which food and 
other agricultural commodities have 
been eliminated first from purchase 
programs by needy nations that find 
themselves. in financial difficulties. 
Such information, USDA _ experts 
state, would prove invaluable to pro- 
ducers in this country in their for- 
ward planning so that enormous sur- 
pluses of certain items with resultant 
low prices could not develop. 


Uncertain Exchange Situation 


The current concern in the depart- 
ment over the future of all agricul- 
tural exports arises from the pres- 
ent uncertain exchange situation in 
Europe where U.S. loans and gifts 
are rapidly disappearing, and by the 
official estimate of USDA economists 
that those loans still available and 
earmarked for farm products will 
finance $500 million less of ag- 
ricultural exports in 1947 than 1946. 
Total agricultural exports can be as 
large as in 1946 only if more of them 
are financed by other sources of dol- 
lar funds, it has just been announced. 

On the optimistic side, there is a 
possibility that an additional $6 bil- 
lion will be made available for for- 
eign loans under programs which are 
now in various stages of progress in 
this government, Congress and the 
various international banks. How- 
ever, when it is considered that the 
export surplus for the first quarter 
of 1947 stood at $3 billion the $6 bil- 
lion sum does not appear to be overly 
adequate. 


Meeting Difficulties 


In their present attempt to deter- 
mine just which agricultural items 
may figure in the future export tight- 
ening, agriculture officials are meet- 
ing certain difficulties. Procurement 
patterns over the war years and at 
present are not normal as regards 
foreign countries. These nations have 
had no “free choice” in their emer- 
gency food purchases, but have large- 
ly had to take what they could get 
or what they knew would go the 
longest way in feeding the largest 
number of persons. As a result, food 
consumption patterns have become so 


question, what changes in procure. 
ment have been made. 

But with the very meager and pre- 
liminary results of their investigation 
so far, officials are convinced that 
food products are the last items that 
will be cut by needy countries and that 
undoubtedly wheat and cereal com- 
modities will be the last within the 
food category to be slashed. Dry milk 
and powdered eggs are also products 
that most countries seem reluctant 
to reduce in consumption. USDA offi- 
cials are also trying to determine 
whether needy countries are increas- 
ing their purchases of high caloric 
foods and reducing consumption of 
low caloric products during their 
present difficulties. 


1947 First Quarter Exports 


To illustrate the current situation 
the August Demand and Price Situ- 
ation report states, “In the first quar- 
ter of 1947, the U.S. export surplus 
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was about $3 billion, a rate equal to 


about $12 billion annually. Of this | 


surplus of $3 billion, U.S. government 
gifts and long-term loans 
e $1.4 billion, a little less than 
half. To make up most of the rest, 
foreigners used their gold and dollar 
urces much faster than before— 
$1.2 billion in the first quarter, which 
ig an annual rate of $4.8 billion com- 
pared with $2.2 billion in 1946. This 
liquidation of gold and dollar assets 
by foreign purchasers financed 39% 
of the export surplus in the first 
quarter of 1947. compared with 27% 
in 1946.” 

If the rate of a $3 billion export 
surplus in the first quarter is main- 
tained, the report shows, the surplus 
in the last nine months of the year 
would use up most of the available 
US. loans as of March 31, and a 
large part of foreign-owned bank 
balances in this country. According to 
indications in the first quarter, it also 
would probably use a considerable 
amount of foreign gold holdings. In 
the first quarter, net sale of gold by 
foreigners to pay for U.S. exports 
was about $600 million. This is almost 
as much as the value of all foreign 
gold produced in 1946 other than in 
Russia, the USDA declared. 


Gold Use Can Be Offset 


The Demand and Price report 
states that this rapid use of gold and 
dollars could be offset by an expan- 
sion in U.S. imports of goods and 
services and by additional foreign 
loans and gifts. In regard to the first 
factor, Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
are already beginning to offer violent 
opposition to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, and state that they will 
not continue the program past next 
June, when it will expire. It is indi- 
cated that these congressmen believe 
imports into the U.S. of certain prod- 
ucts are already too high and injur- 
ing American business. Rep. Daniel 
A, Reed (R., N. Y.) and Rep. Bert- 
rand W. Gearhart (R., Cal.) an- 
nounced that Congress may refuse 
to extend the Reciprocal Trade Act 
“unless foreign nations change their 
present attitude.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVERSEY CORP. BUYS 
ENOZ CHEMICAL, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—The Diversey Corp. 
has acquired the business and assets 
of the Enoz Chemical Co., Vance C. 
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Woodcox, president of The Enoz com- 
pany has announced. This move is in 
line with the expansion of the Diver- 
sey corporation into the insecticide 
field. Acquisition of Enoz will bring 
into the corporation’s control the 
Enoz patented vaporizer and the 
Enoz “system of modern insect con- 
trol.” 

Until recently, the Diversey corpo- 
ration has specialized in the produc- 
tion of chemicals and cleaning com- 
pounds for improving the quality of 
feeds. With the additional facilities of 
Enoz, the corporation expects to mar- 
ket a complete line of sanitation 
products and industrial insecticides, 
a company announcement said. 

Expansion plans will be announced 
at an early date, the announcement 
said. Meanwhile, present personnel 
and operations will continue in both 
organizations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MARKET REPORT ISSUED 
BY COMMERCE OFFICE 


WASHINGTON — “State and Re- 
gional Market Indicators 1939-45,” a 
booklet just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is designed to 
serve as a handy reference for the 
marketing executives, the manufac- 
turer and the distributor. 

The report is a revision and en- 
largement of a similar one published 
in 1944, now out of print, which cov- 
ered the period 1939-43. It provides a 
series of measures of the geographic 
shifts in economic activity during the 
complete war period, with yearly 
comparisons carried through from the 
base prewar year, 1939. Geographic 
and economic series are set forth in 
50 tables. The great increases in 
disposable income, production and 
consumption in the U.S. during the 
war years were not shared alike by 
all sections of the country, the re- 
port points out. Some sections gained 
in relative position while others lost. 

The present study, like the previ- 
ous one, is limited to state and re- 
gional data. The 50 tables included 
appear under the general topics of 
population, production, construction, 
employment, income, savings, includ- 
ed wherever possible. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the nearest Department of Commerce 
field office at 20¢ each. 
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When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 
- - the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 
Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 


and money saving convenience. It’s a ‘‘one-stop”’ service that gives you field-proved 


a) Mg Biase Ke 

- 2 products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
"oa that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 
19 ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 


your own consultants. 
+ Ate You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to 
‘check the oil” or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR f -— for flour maturing 
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for a whiter, brighter flour 
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people with the school program 
and also with general informa- 
tion about nutrition. 


The more the school can gain 
the confidence of the entire com- 
munity through methods like 
these, the better the chances of 
success for the school’s over-al 
nutrition program. 

If you would like ideas, plans 
and materials for a nutrition pro- 
gram, prepared by educators an 
health workers, please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


stood, not only by pupils in the 
classrooms, but by parents and 
the community as a whole. 


In order to accomplish this, the 
wise administrator and teacher 
call on local resources other than 
their own. Encouraging merchants 
to display classroom nutrition pro- 
jects, for instance, is just one way 
of stimulating community interest 
in nutrition training. There are 
others... 

e Inviting community leaders to 
observe classwork when chil- 
dren are studying some inter- 
esting phase of nutrition. 

e Preparing for the local paper 
articles designed to acquaint 


Who put the food chart 
in Mr. Murfin’s window ? 


Yesterday, Mr. Murfin’s win- 
dow featured a pyramid of brightly 
labeled cans—Today, his “special” 
is Good Nutrition . . . Why? 

The answer is in the growing 
awareness throughout the country 
of the need for nutrition education. 
And wherever schools are actively 
emphasizing nutrition, parent and 
community cooperation go hand 
in hand with a successful program. 
That’s because the importance of 
good eating habits has to be under- 


Enriched Flours ¢ Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES . . . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o doy. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two oF 
more servings o day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
ucts... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordriedbeans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas oF beans 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
_. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings @ day- 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . vse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 





instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day-of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or’ Vitamin D concentrate 


@ day for all others. 





S a fe a series of ads appearing 

i ‘ ional, medical and health 

2 gazines which reports on the 

: ae Mills nutrition program and 

pa establish grain product foods 
r proper place in the diet. 








